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A  TRIP  TO  THE  ORIENT.— NO.  XVH. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

The  Ivy  House,  l/>ndon,  July  14, 1881. 

My  visit  to  picturesque  Stockholm  and  its 
warm-hearted  Christians  continued  delightful 
to  the  last.  On  the  day  that  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith 
and  myself  left,  the  ministers,  theological  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  several  Baptist  laymen  gave  us  a 
very  pleasant  farewell  entertainment  at  the 
“King  Charles  Hotel.”  Col,  Broady,  Prof. 
TruvS,  and  others  made  hearty  speeches,  and 
fervent  prayer  was  offered  for  the  sister  Pi'o- 
testant  nations  of  Sweden  and  America.  We 
came  through  to  Gothenburg  by  the  famous 
Gotha  Canal,  which  is  a  very  unique  piece  of 
steam  navigation.  It  is  over  three  hundred 
miles  long,  and  runs  through  the  heart  of  Swe¬ 
den.  About  fifty  miles  of  the  distance  are 
canal,  with  seventy-four  locks.  The  rest  of 
the  time  our  lively  little  steamer  was  passing 
through  Lake  Meelar,  Lake  Boxen,  Lake  Wet¬ 
ter,  the  large  Lake  Wenner  (for  over  fifty 
miles),  and  dowm  the  Gotha  River.  The  scen¬ 
ery  between  Boxen  and  Wetter,  and  also  on 
the  Gotha  River,  is  superb.  J ust  as  we  enter¬ 
ed  the  river  the  boat  descended  several  locks, 
and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  visit  the  Falls  of  Trolhattan,  or  “the 
home  of  the  water-witches.”  Within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  rods  the  river  dashes 
and  foams  down  a  series  of  grand  cascades, 
which  recall  the  rapids  of  Niagara.  After  en¬ 
joying  the  cascades  and  examining  a  rock  on 
which  are  cars'ed  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
Sweden  for  many  generations,  we  marched  on 
through  a  pouring  rain  to  overtake  our  steam¬ 
er.  In  spite  of  the  down-pour,  the  w’alk  com¬ 
pensated  us  by  several  fine  pictures  of  emerald 
fields,  luxuriant  forests,  and  cultivated  lawns. 
Sweden  and  Norway  ought  to  be  visited  more 
by  our  countrymen.  They  abound  in  charm¬ 
ing  scenery,  and  the  Scandinavians  give  Amer¬ 
icans  warm  welcome.  Thick  clothing  is  need¬ 
ed  there  even  in  July,  for  even  in  the  sunshine 
the  air  has  a  lingering  chill  of  March  in  its 
keen  breath.  I  only  regret  that  I  had  not  time 
to  visit  the  romantic  Fiords  on  the  Norwegian 
ooast,  where  the  steamer^  wind  for  miles  un¬ 
der  colossal  palisades  of  rock  still  crowned 
with  Alpine  snow  and  ice. 

Gothenburg  is  a  thrifty  city  of  70,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  nestled  in  among  the  rocks.  It  gives 
name  to  the  method  of  managing  the  liquor 
traffic  by  entrusting  the  license  to  sell  drink  to 
one  single  corporation  or  company  in  the  town. 
That  company  fix  the  number  of  drinking- 
houses,  hire  the  venders  at  a  fixed  salary  (thus 
removing  all  temptations  of  avarice  on  the 
part  of  the  seller),  and  enforce  the  regulations 
against  selling  to  intoxicated  persons  or  en¬ 
couraging  drunkenness.  The  profits  of  the 
sales— above  a  certain  amount— are  all  paid 
into  the  city  treasury.  This  system  has  many 
advantages  over  ordinary  “license  laws,”  and 
it  cuts  down  the  number  of  dram-shops  to  a 
low  figure.  The  teetotallers  in  Stockholm  are 
laboring  to  have  an  enactment  passed  which 
shall  forbid  all  sale  of  intoxicants  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  on  Saturday  evenings  (when  workmen  re¬ 
ceive  their  wages),  and  on  all  holidays.  The 
“  Gothenburg  system  ”  is  generally  liked  by 
our  temperance  friends  as  a  corrective  of  many 
evils  and  a  preparative  measure  for  still  more 
stringent  legislation. 

At  Gothenburg  I  took  the  fine  new  steam¬ 
ship  “Romeo,”  of  Wilson’s  Line,  for  Hull  in 
England.  We  had  a  smooth  passage  of  forty- 
five  hours,  and  the  most  luxurious  staterooms 
I  have  found  during  my  journeyings.  Having 
passed  forty-two  nights  in  the  berths  of  steam¬ 
ers  since  I  left  New  York — often  “  shelved  ”  on 
a  narrow  board  that  suggested  the  processes  of 
an  undertaker— I  am  happy  to  pay  this  grate¬ 
ful  tribute  to  the  sleep-inspiring  comforts  of 
the  “  Romeo.”  We  ran  up  the  Humber,  which 
looks  like  pea-soup,  against  a  strong  tide,  and 
I  felt  a  buoyant  thrill  when  my  feet  stood 
again  on  English  soil. 

Hull  was  interesting  to  me  as  the  birthplace 
of  William  Wilberforce,  and  as  the  town  in 
which  my  beloved  friend  Rev.  Newman  Hall 
(during  his  early  ministry)  w’rote  his  world- 
known  “  Come  to  Jesus.”  It  was  first  suggest¬ 
ed  to  him  by  hearing  a  group  of  primitive 
Methodists  singing,  at  a  meeting  in  the  open 
street,  the  simple  revival  ditty  of  “Come  to 
Jesus  just  now.”  To  write  that  blessed  little 
guide  to  inquiring  souls  was  glory  enough  for 
one  lifetime.  I  easily  found  the  ancient  smoky 
mansion  in  which  the  noble  Wilberforce  first 
saw  the  light ;  for  it  is  now  used  for  law-offices, 
and  is  called  the  “Wilberforce  Building.” 
There  is  also  a  lofty  monument  to  the  great 
Emancipator  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

I  have  had  many  a  charming  ride  through 
the  greenth  of  old  England  in  the  Summer; 
but  never  one  that  equalled  my  ride  this  week 
on  the  Midland  road  through  Yorkshire,  Der¬ 
byshire,  Rutland,  Northampton  and  Bedford¬ 
shire  up  to  London.  The  day  was  perfect ;  the 
Summer  sun  absolutely  glorified  the  verdant 
fields,  and  hedge-rows,  and  lawns,  and  groves 
of  oak ;  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  almost  blind¬ 
ed  me !  As  we  ^ssed  through  the  sweet  em¬ 
erald  valley  of  the  Ouse,  the  air  was  perfumed 
with  the  memories  of  Cowper  and  Newton  and 
Legh  Richmond.  Then  we  ran  into  Bedford 
where  Bunyan  dreamed  the  wondrous  dream. 
That  day  was  one  unbroken  festival  of  eye  and 
soul ;  and  after  all  I  bad  seen  in  the  Orient, 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Northern  lands,  I  said 
to  myself— “  The  paradise  of  rural  beauty  is  to 
be  found  in  Shakespeare’s  and  Milton’s  Eng¬ 
land.” 

I  was  glad  to  reach  London  in  time  for  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  friends  of  Temperance 
at  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  about  50,000  members  of  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations — Templars,  Bands  ^of  Hope,  the 
League  and  the  “Alliance,”  with  numberless 
badges  and  banners — swarmed  in  the  Palace 
and  the  surrounding  Park. ,  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  the  champion  of  the  “  Local  Option  ” 
movement  in  Parliament,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  great  music-hall  and  made  a  capital 
speech.  He  is  a  man  of  ready  wit  and  indom¬ 
itable  perseverance.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
somewhere  in  an  English  quarry  is  the  stone 
which  shall  yet  build  to  Sir  Wilfrid  a  mon¬ 
ument  as  well  deserved  as  that  of  Wilberforce 
at  Hull.  After  his  speech  I  was  called  on  to 
say  a  few  words  for  America,  and  the  only 
thing  I  shall  note  here  was  the  tremendous 
cheering  that  followed  my  mention  of  the 
name  of  President  Garfield.  The  whole  audi¬ 
ence  rose,  and  fairly  shook  the  building  with 
the  roar.  You  can  hardly  conceive  in  America 
what  a  profound  and  universal  feeling  has 
been  aroused  throughout  Great  Britain  by  that 
fiendish  assault  on  the  life  of  our  President. 
It  renews  and  repeats  the  days  in  1865,  when 
Lincoln  fell  under  the  assassin’s  pistol.  From 
the  throne  to  the  cottage  one  deep,  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  righteous  indignation  has  been 
awakened. 

Returning  to  town  with  Sir  Wilfrid  I  found 
him  greatly  encouraged  by  the  progress  of 


temperance  sentiment  in  Britain.  Especially 
is  the  movement  spreading  among  the  church¬ 
es  and  the  more  influential  classes.  For  sev¬ 
eral  days  I  hoi>e  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  out¬ 
look  of  this  “  Hampstead  Hill”  on  which  my 
brother  Newman  Hall’s  “Ivy  House”  is  sit¬ 
uated.  He  resides  five  miles  from  his  church 
(on  Westminster  Road)  in  order  to  obtain 
wholesome  air  and  quiet.  From  my  window  I 
can  see  colossal  London  spreading  away  for 
twelve  miles  toward  the  south !  The  roar  of 
its  life— with  four  and  a  half  millions  of  souls 
— is  like  the  roar  of  Niagara. 


AMBROSE  IN  CANADA 

SinUh  Falls,  Ontario,  July,  1881. 
Possibly  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  look 
out  Smith  Falls,  up  here  in  the  Dominion.  If 
not,  its  latitude  is  about  45°,  and  its  situation 
40  miles  from  Ottawa,  on  the  road  from  Brock- 
ville.  From  Williamstown  it  is  easily  reached, 
via  Albany  and  Utica,  where  you  take  the 
Black  River  Railroad  to  Brockville :  or  you  can 
branch  off  to  Alexandria  Bay  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  islands,  westward ;  or  eastward  to  Og- 
densburg  and  the  north  of  Lake  Champlain  if 
you  like.  I  am  not  thus  particular  because  I 
suppose  you  will  ever  wish  to  come  here.  And 
yet  if  you  do  move  into  Canada  and  take  up 
farming,  you  will  naturally  want  some  imple¬ 
ments —  say  plows,  hay-rakes,  reapers,  and 
mowing-machines— such  as  are  made  here  in 
considerable  numbers,  though  not  on  a  scale 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Hoosic  Falls  in  New 
York,  where  one  firm  has  turned  out  40,000 
reapers  and  mowers  this  season,  distributing 
them  over  this  country  and  into  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  France — in  which  latter  country 
the  orders  increase  from  year  to  year.  Much 
different  is  this  from  that  finger  wounding  im¬ 
plement  whose  marks  these  digits  wear  from 
youth  up.  But  it  has  taken  the  world  a  long 
while  to  learn  how  to  get  bread  easily  out  of  the 
ground,  since  baby  Noah’s  father  thought  he 
was  to  give  him  “  comfort  concerning  his  work 
and  hand-toil,  because  of  the  ground  which  the 
Lord  had  cursed.” 

As  to  this  Canadian  country,  I  thought  to 
find  coolness  up  here ;  but  the  mercury  mounts 
higher  than  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  region  is  suffering  from  drouth. 

On  coming  into  Brockville  I  found  the  town 
full  of  people,  numbers  of  them  in  regalia,  and 
with  bands  of  music.  It  was  the  old  experi¬ 
ence  :  for  I  have  never  been  in  Canada  without 
a  holiday.  This,  however,  was  but  a  partial 
one.  It  was  the  12th  of  July,  and  Orangeman’s 
day.  The  crowd  consisted  mostly  of  country 
lieople,  some  of  them  living  thirty  miles  away. 
Their  appearance  was  in  nowise  peculiar,  and 
showed  but  little  of  nationality.  All  persons 
who  spoke  of  it  in  my  hearing,  deprecated  the 
maintenance  of  its  observance  as  having  no 
useful  end,  and  as  provoking  ill-blood  where 
there  is  a  Catholic  i>opulation. 

In  Canada  one  is  naturally  on  the  lookout  for 
divergences  and  for  resemblances.  Each  wdll 
be  apparent  to  an  observer.  Politically  and 
commercially  the  aim  is  to  make  Canada  as 
distinct  from  the  United  States  as  possible.  It 
is  a  Dominwn,  and  the  forms  of  royalty  are 
held  to.  The  protective  policy  is  now  establish¬ 
ed,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  traditions  of  the 
mother  kingdom;  and  that  means  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States.  “We  will  not 
longer  buy  your  implements  or  manufactures. 
If  you  wish  to  fui'nish  them  to  us,  come  over 
with  your  capital,  and  make  them  here.”  And 
the  iwlicy  works.  Manufactures  are  starting 
up;  this  implement  establishment  at  Smith 
Falls  is  an  instance.  And  I  am  told  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  migration  to  the  States, 
the  iiopulation  is  increasing  at  home. 

But  there  are  social  and  religious  influences 
which  work  toward  us  notwithstanding.  A 
large  and  constant  intercourse  of  the  peoples  is 
maintained.  I  find,  for  instance,  three  young 
women,  acquaintances,  married  here,  one  from 
Chicago  and  two  from  different  towns  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  American  ideas  are  plenty.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  after  all,  are  much  nearer  than  Great 
Britain.  And  there  is  a  degree  of  admiration 
for  the  push,  energy,  and  inventiveness  of  the 
Yankees.  The  Canadian  people,  I  judge,  feel 
somewhat  as  a  younger  brother  feels  whose  el¬ 
der  has  made  a  grand  strike  in  life,  and  got 
rich  and  powerful,  while  he  is  yet  comparative¬ 
ly  poor  and  unknown.  He  admires  and  boasts 
of  him,  but  feels  a  little  natural  envy,  and  is 
careful  to  call  attention  to  his  defects  and 
blunders;  and  he  means  somehow  to  “catch 
up.” 

The  Churches  in  Canada  are  very  efficient, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the 
want  of  distributed  property.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  covers 
the  land,  aiming  to  give  the  Gospel  to  all  the 
people.  For  the  Foreign  work  it  does  less,  of 
course ;  but  $35,(X)0  were  contributed  last  year 
for  Foreign  Missions.  There  are  two  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  this  village.  The  old  Kirk 
has  its  house  of  worship,  and  keeps  up  its  con¬ 
gregation— though  nominally  there  is  but  one 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  I  attended 
the  Wednesday  evening  lecture  in  the  Canada 
church  with  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Crombie,  of 
Scotch  birth  and  training.  I  noticed  that  the 
singing  was  led  by  an  organ.  One  psalm  from 
Rouse  was  sung,  then  one  from  a  Moody  and 
Sankey  collection ;  and  the  winding  up  was 
“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name  1  ” 

So  you  may  be  sure  the  world  is  moving.  I  was 
told  that  the  organ  was  brought  in  very  quiet¬ 
ly,  but  against  the  previous  protest  of  one  or 
two  good  ladies ;  one  of  whom  declared  that 
“if  such  a  thing  got  into  the  church,  she  would 
leave  it.”  When  therefore  it  did  start,  she  was 
expected  to  leave ;  but  instead  sat  still,  giving 
afterward  the  reason  that  “it  only  just  lifted 
the  tune."  She  had  evidently  supposed  it  to  be 
some  monster  which  devoured  innocent  Scotch 
ladies. 

This  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  has  increased  its 
business  wonderfully  in  the  past  five  years,  es¬ 
pecially  toward  the  western  end  of  it.  I  have 
been  over  it  many  times,  and  the  change  is 
among  the  marvels.  All  the  appearance  of  its 
travel  too  is  changed.  Formerly  the  look  of 
it  was  provincial.  One  would  not  suppose  him¬ 
self  to  be  out  of  the  United  States,  were  it  not 
for  the  Custom  House  officer  suddenly  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  river  crossing. 

Which  in  the  end  will  prove  the  stronger,  the 
political  or  the  social  forces,  time  will  show. 

Ambrose. 

The  venerable  Gov.  Pinney  is  telling  the 
story  which  he  is  unsurpassed  in  telling,  of 
Africa  and  her  claims,  to  inter^ted  audiences 
in  Western  New  York,  after  "having  visited 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  He  ho4>es  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Florida  at  the  close  of  Summer,  there 
to  prosecute  liis  work  of  instruction  among  the 
Freedmen.  He  is  initiating  a  good  work  down 
there  in  preparing  young  men  for  college,  and 
in  teaching  a  class  of  uneducated  colored 
preachers. 


QUEER  THINGS  IN  HYMNS. 

God  asks  that  for  sacrifice  which  is  not  torn 
and  lame,  and  we  may  not  innocently  be  care¬ 
less  as  to  the  substance  of  what  we  bring  Him 
in  public  or  household  praise. 

However  resonant  and  massive  the  “  service 
of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,”  it  is  but 
swelling  vanity  if  its  intrinsic  fineness  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Carelessness  is  contempt.  The  health¬ 
ful  instinct  of  the  Church  must  eliminate  from 
use,  and  hand  over  to  the  shelves  of  curious 
hymnophiles,  much  lyrical  dross  that  has 
never  deserved,  and  is  fast  outliving,  its  cur¬ 
rency.  This  is  doing  rapidly,  and  can  be  speed¬ 
ed  by  the  increase  of  spiritual  hymnic  taste, 
and  by  the  critical  neglect  and  ostracism  of 
“mean,  irregular,  and  extravagant  effusions.” 
Absurd  simile,  slipshod  sentimentality,  bad 
prosody,  bathos,  truism,  crudity,  and  parrot- 
phrase  are  not  made  sacred  by  setting  them  to 
Church  tunes;  and  their  false  notes  cripple 
true  worship. 

English  hymnody  contains  the  purest  as¬ 
piration,  and  the  worst  of  jargon ;  and  the  res¬ 
olute  endeavor  to  hold  fast  only  that  which  is 
good,  must,  with  a  holy  jealousy,  proceed  along 
the  same  lines  of  literary  common  sense  which 
judge  all  literary  form. 

Certainly  mere  literary  excellence  cannot  de¬ 
termine  finally  the  value  of  a  hymn  to  God,  but 
neither  can  any  devotional  intention  redeem 
its  default. 

The  telling  is  a  part  of  truth,  and  the  best 
intentions  cannot  serve  theChurch  unless  there 
be  that  happy  wedlock  of  stern  sense  with 
sweet  sound  which  time  cannot  put  asunder. 

“The  good  is  enemy  to  the  best”— let  the 
mediocre  and  flaccid  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

The  dignity  of  Christian  praise  demands 
white  linen,  fine  gold,  beaten  oil,  clean  words 
and  pure  emotions. 

To  write  one  hymn  which  the  Church  shall 
not  weary  of  is  high  honor,  worth  many  labo¬ 
rious  failures  and  long  attempt;  and  for  the 
possibility  of  such  an  honest  success,  yea,  even 
with  the  probability  of  missing  it,  whoever 
would  so  consecrate  his  pen  should  desire 
none  but  the  ordeal  of  the  severest  lyrical  jus¬ 
tice.  Fitness  of  religious  utterance,  in  what¬ 
ever  realm,  demands  honesty,  simplicity,  and 
purity ;  and  so  the  heat  and  light  of  a  hymn 
must  depend  upon  a  true  tact  against  all  con¬ 
ventional  ruts  of  expression,  plagiarized  emo¬ 
tions,  cloying  familiarities,  all  falsetto  and 
cant.  Borrowed  feelings  will  taste  twice- 
cooked. 

Drawl  and  snuffle  of  manner,  lugubrious  and 
morbid  epithet,  dull  monotone  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness— these  no  sacred  wording,  nor  pa¬ 
thetic  punctuation,  can  redeem.  Minors  indeed 
there  must  be  where  sin,  sorrow,  cross,  and 
death  are ;  but  there  is  a  difference,  and  inten¬ 
tional  dolefulness  must  not  be  confused  with  a 
broken  heart.  For  praise  even  when  it  begins 
in  agony  may  climb  Bethel’s  ladder  into  rap¬ 
ture.  Grace  and  Gospel  change  the  key  of 
sorrow.  Even  the  fifty-first  Psalm  moderates 
into  a  final  phrasing  of  hoi)e.  The  forced  con¬ 
tinuance  of  sadness  stupefies  feeling,  changes 
to  melodrama,  and  plaint  runs  into  complaint. 

Herein,  then,  against  the  sins  of  false  rhetor¬ 
ic  ;  bad  syntax ;  cheap,  stale,and  faulty  rhymes ; 
maimed  or  redundant  quantity ;  let  a  baptized 
literary  taste  stand  sturdy  guard,— bringing 
all  Adoni-bezeks  to  retribution  in  kind. 

Against  trick,  extravagance,  dolor,  and  arti¬ 
fice  in  general,  let  a  good  burly  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  do  duty,  and  change  the  muggy  air 
with  wholesome  ozone. 

Against  graver  preceptive  errors,  inventions, 
and  fallacies,  let  the  Spirit-led  Church  bring  to 
bear  the  oracles  of  God’s  changeless  and  ever 
holy  Gospel. 

There  lies  before  me  a  hymn-book  of  many 
excellences  and  deserved  repute,  as  critically 
edited  as  most  of  its  competitors  for  favor, 
which  nevertheless  supplies  abundant  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  points  in  hand. 

With  little  comment,  the  appended  instances, 
taken  from  this  single  volume  as  a  specimen, 
and  by  no  means  exhausting  its  supply,  will 
serve  to  show  the  faults  which  mar  nearly  all 
of  our  chief  manuals. 

They  are  set  forth  as  a  plea  toward  a  more 
refined  and  jealous  spiritual  taste,  that  our 
musical  speech  might  be  not  with  less  grace, 
but  with  more  thorough  seasoning  of  salt— 

“  So  death  will  soon  remove  me  hence. 

And  leave  my  soul  undressed  ” ; 

“  .  .  .  Whose  strong  decrees 
Sway  the  creation  as  He  please  ’’ ; 

“  Why  trickling  sorrow  drown  our  eyes  ” ; 

“  Thy  tender  mercy,  ever  new. 

My  brittle  frame  sustains  ” ; 

“Of  dust  and  worms  Thy  power  can  frame 
A  monument  of  praise  ” ; 

“  Sent  the  lion  down  to  howl 
Where  hell  and  horror  reigns  ’’ ; 

To  these  hymns,  one  might  quote,  both  for 
theology  and  grammar,  “  Lord,  what  a  feeble 
piece!”  Such  hymns  always  should  be  set  to 
some  such  hypochondriac  tune  as  Bangor! 
(Certainly  I  hope  not  to  appear  as  a  critic  of 
minors,  as  such ;  for  I  hold  that  to  be  a  defec¬ 
tive  religious  experience  that  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  and  love  true  ones,  like  Purcell’s  noble 
Burford,  and  deep-draughted  Windham,  and 
“  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name,”  But 
lamentation  need  not  become  lackadaisical — 
dyspepsia  is  not  penitence.) 

“  .  .  .  .  Compassion 
Floating  in  his  languid  eye  ” ; 

“I’ve  sported  on  the  brink  of  hell 
In  sin’s  delusive  waj’” ; 

“  While  of  His  absence  I  complain. 

And  long  and  weep  as  lovers  do. 

There’s  a  strange  pleasure  in  the  pain, 

And  tears  have  their  own  sweetness  too  ’’ ; 

“Through  all  life’s  much-ado  ’’ ; 

“  Groaned  away  a  dying  life’’ ; 

“  Forgive,  my  gasping  spirit  cries  ” ! 

“  Blasted  my  gourds  .  .  .  • 

“  Wilt  Thou  pursue  Thy  worm  to  death,” 
which  line  is  a  sample  of  the  wormy  hymns— 
“helpless  worms,”  “dying  worms,”  “feeble 
worms,”  “  timorous  worms.”  The  manna  of 
praise  is  stale  when  it  is  full  of  such. 

“  The  precious  grain  can  ne’er  be  lost. 

For  grace  insures  the  crop  ”  ; 

“  .  Seize  it  with  their  eye  ” ; 

“  .  .  Slaughtered  heaps,  .  . 

And  can  these  mouldering  corpses  live  'f  ” 

“  Some  sensual  bait  . 

“  In  flames  that  no  abatement  know, 

Tho’  briny  tears  forever  flow  ” ; 

“  .  .  Streams  of  mercy. 

Making  all  around  look  gay  ” ; 

“Think  how  a  gasping  mortal  lies. 

And  pants  away  his  breath  ” ; 

“  Well,  (!)  if  our  days  must  fly, 

We’ll  keep  their  end  In  sight” ; 

“That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives  ” ; 

“  When  cold  and  sluggish  drops 
Boll  off  my  marble  brow.” 

Which  will  do,  though  it  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausts  the  instances  in  a  single  volume. 


A  true  Instinct  will  eschew  such  things,  and 
by-and-by  they  will  cease  to  be  printed.  While 
they  continue  with  us,  let  us  avoid  them  ;  for 
no  devotions  can  survive  under  absurd,  insin¬ 
cere,  foolish,  and  forced  expression. 

Let  us  “show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  tha^ 
hath  called  us  ”  “  with  the  understanding.” 

_ _ M.  W.  S. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  International  Sabbath  Association. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  our  Christian  worship  and  all  our 
Christian  institutions,  and  with  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  man  and  of  society,  that  no  Christian 
can  look  with  indifference  upon  any  judicious 
agency  that  aims  to  oi)en  the  public  eye  to  its 
sacredness  and  value.  This  is  the  aim  of  the 
International  Sabbath  Association.  This  or¬ 
ganization  has  its  headquarters  in  Phiiadel- 
phia,  where  its  annual  meeting  was  lately  held. 
Its  field  is  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At 
the  annual  meeting  reports  and  verbal  state¬ 
ments  of  the  secretaries  and  others  showed 
gratifying  progress  in  the  way  of  organizing 
the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  for  general  concert 
of  action.  Extracts  were  presented  from  cor- 
resiwndence  and  conversation  with  representa¬ 
tive  men  of  all  professions  and  branches  of 
business. 

The  work  of  this  Association  is  prosecuted 
with  an  unostentatious  yet  resolute  zeal,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  enlist  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  friends  of  the  Sabbath  who  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  its  principles  and  aims. 
Very  efficient  cofiperative  branches  are  in  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  Chicago  and  other  Western  cit¬ 
ies.  • 

The  following  statement  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  Association  will  commend  it¬ 
self  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  friends  of  the 
Sabbath  day : 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  the 
right  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
thus : 

1.  To  secure,  by  concert  of  action  among  own¬ 
ers,  managers,  employes,  and  patrons,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  Lord’s  Day  of  running  and  work  by  all 
lines  of  travel  and  transportation,  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

2.  To  secure,  within  the  same  limits,  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  general  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  in  every  department  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice;  and 

3.  To  cooperate  wdth  those  directly  concerned  in 
obtaining  like  results  in  every  community. 

The  Association  earnestly  asks  the  sympathy, 
cooperation,  and  moral  support  of  individuals, 
firms,  corporations,  ministers,  teachers,  trades, 
professions,  and  of  the  press  in  their  efforts  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God, 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  best  interests  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  tlie  necessities  of  free  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  following  cheering  mark  of  progress  has 
just  come  under  our  eye : 

NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

General  Superintendent’s  office,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
July  6,  1881 ;  General  order  number  20,  concern¬ 
ing  Sunday  work : 

After  this  date  there  will  be  no  special  excursion 
traits  run  over  this  railroad  or  its  branches  on 
Sunijirv  T-  Only  such  regular  passenger  trains  as 
are  required  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  mail  service  and  traffic  from  connecting 
lines  will  be  permitted  to  be  run  on  Sundays. 

No  freight  trains  will  be  run  on  Sundays,  except 
such  have  been  started  from  the  terminal  stations 
before  Sunday  morning,  except  such  as  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  provide  for  the  forwarding  of  live  stock  and 
other  perishable  property,  for  the  detention  of 
which  the  Company  might  be  held  legally’  liable. 

P.  D.  Cooper,  General  Superintendent. 

Dr.  Richard  Newton. 

Not  only  the  Episcopal  denomination,  but 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  our  city  felt  a 
pang  at  the  announcement  that  advancing 
years  and  multiplying  infirmities  had  remov¬ 
ed  from  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  this  beloved 
Father  in  Israel.  In  doctrine  Dr.  Newton  was 
soundly  Scriptural  and  evangelical.  The  hol¬ 
low  masquerade  of  ritualism  found  no  tolera¬ 
tion  in  his  thoughts.  A  true  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  class¬ 
es  of  true  believers.  In  union  services  for  pray¬ 
er  he  was  gladly  present  and  ever  ready  to  lead 
in  prayer,  or  to  jiour  out  matured  Christian 
thought  in  earnest  address.  In  those  days  of 
revival,  when  during  the  Week  of  Pra3’er  few 
churches  were  large  enough  to  contain  the 
crowds,  one  at  least  of  the  meetings  was  sure 
to  be  held  in  the  “  Church  of  the  Epiphany,” 
where  Dr.  Newton  was  so  long  pastor,  and  few 
more  stirring  meetings  than  these  have  I  ever 
attended.  He  was  also  the  prince  of  preachers 
to  children,  and  with  few  rivals  as  a  writer  for 
them.  He  carries  with  him  into  his  retirement 
the  high  esteem  and  warmly  affectionate  re¬ 
gards  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Philadelphia  be¬ 
lievers.  William  P.  Breed. 


THE  DUNKIRK  CHURCH. 

At  last  the  Dunkirk  congregation  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  use  of  their  church  property.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  they  first  obtained  an  in¬ 
junction  from  the  County  Judge  against  its  use 
by  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  his  adherents.  An  effort  was 
then  made  before  Judge  Barker  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  remove  this  injunction,  which  they 
successfully  resisted.  They  next  applied  to 
Judge  Daniels  of  the  same  Court  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  Trustees(a  majority  of  whom 
are  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Adams)  from  clos¬ 
ing  the  church  edifice,  and  thereby  preventing 
its  use  by  the  church  session  and  congregation. 
This  has  just  been  decided,  and  the  injunction 
granted.  Heretofore  all  that  had  been  legally 
determined  was  to  put  out  Mr.  Adams ;  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Judge  Daniels  puts  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  recognized  by  the  Presbytery.  The  Judge 
gives  an  elaborate  opinion  upon  the  case,  in 
which  he  endorses  the  legal  views  expressed  by 
Judge  Barker  in  the  former  action.  He  regards 
the  adherents  of  Ms.  Adams  as  having  volunta¬ 
rily  left  the  Society,  and  “  relinquished  their 
rights  as  members  of  this  religious  incorpora¬ 
tion,”  and  he  accordingly  decides  that  “the 
persons  still  adhering  to  the  religious  faith  and 
articles  of  belief  of  their  denomination,  and 
who  have  hitherto  been  members  of  this  con¬ 
gregation,  are  entitled  to  be  continued  in  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  this  church  property.” 

To  this  conclusion  it  has  been  evident  from 
the  first  the  case  must  come,  if  there  be  any 
force  in  the  acts  of  1875-6.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  reach  it ;  and  now,  as  the  congregation 
exchange  the  hall  where  they  have  worship¬ 
ped,  for  their  handsome  and  attractive  church, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  a  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  direction  of  former  prosperity.  Public  sen¬ 
timent  must  gradually  recognize  the  equity  of 
the  law,  and  all  |Eho  would  be  in  unison  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  will  find  their  ’way 
back  to  their  former  place  of  worship.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  who  hold  the  faith  ought  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  property  consecrated  to  maintain  and 
extend  it. 


lEtienCngs  toitii 


PROGKESSIVK  THEOLOGY- 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
phases  of  modern  theological  study  is  the  ef¬ 
fort  devout  Christians  are  making  to  re-state 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  as  to 
escape  the  objections  urged  against  some  of 
the  old  forms  of  belief.  In  our  last  week’s 
issue  we  referred  at  some  length  tO'  a  work  of 
this  kind  by  Dr.  Elisha  Mulford,  entitled  “  The 
Republic  of  God.”  Messrs.  A.  D-F.  Randolph 
&  Co.  have  just  iiublished  a  small  volume  on 
The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,  by  Prof.  Alexan¬ 
der  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
class.  Professor  Bruce  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  a  very  conspicuous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Council  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  substance  of  the  volume  was  given 
in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege,  Loudon ;  but  the  author  has  taken  pains 
to  recast  the  work,  so  that  it  is  quite  free  from 
the  redundancy  and  repetition  aimost  insepa¬ 
rable  from  spoken  address.  His  style  is  chaste, 
but  engaging,  elevated,  and  elegant,  admira¬ 
bly  suited  for  the  discussion  of  the  highest 
themes,  and  in  some  instances  it  becomes  al¬ 
most  eloquent.  The  author  says  at  the  outset 
that  he  was  moved  by  two  convictions  to  write 
the  work :  (1)  that  in  many  respects  the  old 
lines  of  apologetic  argument  no  longer  suffice 
either  to  express  the  thoughts  of  faith  or  to 
meet  successfully  the  assaults  of  unbelief; 
and  (2)  that  the  Church  is  not  likely  again  to 
wield  the  influence  which  of  right  belongs  to 
her  as  custodian  of  the  precious  treasure  of 
Christian  truths,  unless  she  shows  herself  jws- 
sessed  of  vitality  sufficient  to  originate  a  new 
development  in  all  directions— and  among  oth¬ 
ers,  in  doctrine — refusing  to  accept  as  her  final 
position  either  the  agnosticism  of  modern  cul¬ 
ture  or  blind  adherence  to  traditional  dogma¬ 
tism.  Prof.  Bruce  holds  that  there  is  still  in¬ 
terest  and  vitality  enough  among  Christians 
to  recast  their  doctrines  in  forms  suited  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  our  age. 

The  first  chapter  of  his  book  deals  with  mis¬ 
conceptions  as  to  the  nature  and  end  of  inspi¬ 
ration.  *  He  takes  up  some  of  the  views  pre¬ 
sented  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Greg,  and 
other  modern  w’riters,  and  shows  how  their 
works  fail  of  presenting  the  facts  in  their  actu¬ 
al  relationship.  He  admits  and  strenuously 
maintains  that  revelation  has  a  doctrinal  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  main¬ 
taining  that  such  a  significance  can  be  present¬ 
ed  in  a  systematic  way.  He  holds  that  the 
habit  of  using  the  Bible  as  a  quarry  of  proof- 
texts  for  an  elaborate  system  of  doctrine  is  apt 
to  render  the  mind  insensible  to  all  biblical 
material  that  cannot  be  utilized  in  that  way. 
And  the  amount  of  such  matter  is  not  small. 
There  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  valuable 
in  the  sacred  writings  which  cannot  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  dogma,  and  possesses  chiefly  lit¬ 
erary  or  devotional  interest,  as  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  has  shown  in  his  work  on  the  Bible.  The 
substance  and  design  of  revelation  have  re- 
si)ect  chiefly  to  piety  and  obedience.  The  Bi¬ 
ble  was  not  intended  to  teach  merely  abstract 
doctrines  concerning  God  or  man  or  the  world, 
so  much  as  to  promote  the  practice  of  godliness, 
justice,  and  charity.  Prof.  Bruce  thinks  a  man 
may  make  a  very  wise,  good  use  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  be  a  true  believer  in  the  Scripture 
sense,  and  yet  hold  either  one  of  a  number  of 
opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  God.  True 
faith  consists  in  cherishing  such  sentiments 
concerning  God  as  are  necessary  to,  and  involv¬ 
ed  in,  obedience.  The  true  faith  includes  no 
dogmas  concerning  which  there  need  be  con¬ 
troversy  amongst  honest  men.  He  instances 
the  doctrine  of  election  in  particular,  which  he 
thinks  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  settle  by  appeals 
to  Scripture.  In  the  Old  Testament  election 
simply  means  that  God  chose  for  Israel  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot  of  the  earth  wherein  they  might 
live  in  safety  and  comfort.  The  Hebrew  peo¬ 
ple  were  elected  to  outward  privilege,  not  to 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  God.  In  the 
New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  there  is  a  deeper  view  of  election;  but 
the  one  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oth¬ 
er.  In  short,  no  headway  can  be  made  in  the¬ 
ology  until  the  subject  is  shaken  clear  of  these 
old  misconceptions  of  revelation,  and  held  up 
in  its  simplicity,  unembarrassed  by  question¬ 
able  views.  • 

Subsequent  chapters  treat  of  the  chief  design 
of  revelation.  He  says  emphatically  that  reve¬ 
lation  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  words.  It  “  does 
not  mean  causing  a  sacred  book  to  be  written 
forthe  religious  instruction  of  mankind.”  “  It 
signifies  God  manifesting  Himself  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  world,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and 
for  a  special  purpose.  Manifesting  Himself; 
for  the  proper  subject  of  revelation  is  God. 
The  Revealer  is  also  the  Revealed .  ”  The  Bible 
is  not  so  much  a  revelation,  in  and  of  itself,  as 
the  records  of  a  revelation.  Its  contents  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  it  relates  chiefly  to  a 
purpose  of  grace,  and  that  its  great  watchword 
is  redemption,  especially  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  our  au¬ 
thor  through  his  carefully  written  chapters 
on  the  method  of  revelation,  and  on  the  func¬ 
tion  of  miracle  and  of  prophecy  in  revelation. 
They  endeavor  to  minimize  the  objections— 
raised  in  these  skeptical  and  scientific  days 
to  tho  Scriptures  and  to  all  revelation— by 
stating  what  is  the  vital  kernel  of  truth  in  the 
matter.  There  is  no  use  in  contending  for 
points  that  are  useless,  for  conceptions  that  are 
obsolete,  for  fancies  and  figures  of  speech 
which  grew  out  of  the  life  and  exiierience  of  past 
ages,  but  are  fossilized  now.  Let  us  deal  with 
only  what  is  essential  and  vital.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  claim  that  Prof.  Bruce  has  succeeded 
in  every  case  in  hitting  exactly  the  vital  and  es¬ 
sential  point.  We  should  want  further  expla¬ 
nations  before  accepting  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  and  conclusions.  But  it  is  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  volume,  and  rich  in  valuable  suggestions 
and  meanings.  Its  purpose  is  admirable,  and 
it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  faith, 
and  a  largeness  of  sympathy  as  well  as  breadth 
of  view,  which  commend  it  to  all  Christian 
scholars.  In  the  closing  chapter,  on  the  doc¬ 
trinal  significance  of  revelation— a  fitting  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  work— the  author  forcibly  says : 

The  Bible  conveys  to  us  its  didactic  lesson  in  a 
very  occasional,  indirect,  and  indefinite  way.  Its 
method  is  literary,  not  dogmatic.  It  teaches,  as 
it  were,  without  intending  to  teach ;  relates  a  his¬ 
tory,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  the  lesson ;  indites  a 
psalm  expressive  of  the  sentiments  awakened  in 
the  writer’s  mind  by  contemplation  of  the  man¬ 
ifestation  which  God  has  made  of  Himself,  and 
leaves  us  to  find  out  by  poetic  sympathy  the 
thought  embodied.  The  Bible  contains  all  sorts 
of  literature — histories,  prophecies,  poems  lyric 
and  dramatic,  proverbs,  parables,  epistles.  All 
are  profitable  for  doctrine,  but  none  are  dogmatic ; 
all  are  excellent  for  religious  edification,  but  dis¬ 
appointing  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholastic 
theology.  N ot  even  the  Epistles  of  Paul  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  characterized  as  dogmatic  in  the  scholas¬ 
tic  sense.  The  four  great  Epistles  are  full  of  doc¬ 


trine  of  the-  most  important  character ;  but  it  is 
conveyed  in  an  occasional,  abrupt,  vehement  way, 
by  a  man  engaged  in  a  great  controversy  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Christianity — whose  bosom  is  agi¬ 
tated  by  strong  emotion,  and  whose  language  is  a 
faithful  reflection  of  his  feelings — eloquent  but 
Inexact;  crowded  with  deep,  grand  thoughts,  but 
with  thoughts  that  struggle  for  utterance,  and  are 
sometimes  only  half  uttered  in  broken  sentences 
in  which  grammar  is  shipwrecked  on  the  rock  of 
heroic  passion.  The  writing  is  noble,  divine,  in¬ 
spired  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  most  profitable 
for  doctrine :  but  how  different  from  the  style  of 
dogmatic  theology,  with  its  careful  definitions  and 
minute  distinctions,  and  cold,  passionless,  scien¬ 
tific  diction !  .  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  a  precious 
gift  of  God  to  man,  containing  the  record,  the  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  tho  literary  reflection  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  His  grace  in  history.  But  it  is  a  gift 
which  imposes  on  those  who  receive  it  in  faith  a 
heavy  responsibility.  It  does  not  tell  us  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  form  of  words,  the  didactic  significance  of 
its  own  contents.  It  leaves  us  to  ascertain  that 
for  ourselves.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  address  our¬ 
selves  to  the  task  with  all  diligence  and  earnest¬ 
ness  ;  for  what  nobler  or  more  urgent  work  can 
wo  engage  in  than  that  of  mastering  the  thought 
of  so  unique  a  volume?  But  we  must  enter  upon 
this  study  with  profound  humility,  mindful  how 
much  has  been  left  to  ourselves,  and  mindful  also 
of  the  risk  wo  are  exposed  to  of  performing  our 
part  not  wisely,  but  foolishly.  We  may  miss  the 
moaning  altogether,  and  read  into  the  book  our 
errora  instead  of  taking  out  of  it  God’s  truth.  We 
may  stop  short  before  we  have  ascertained  ev'en 
the  most  essential  truths  of  faith,  or  wo  may  carry 
the  work  of  formulating  Scripture  teaching  to  ex¬ 
cessive  lengths,  to  the  effect  of  compromising  the 
I  dignity  of  the  sacred  book,  and  weakening  in 
I  men’s  minds  the  reverent  esteem  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  held.  The  risk  of  miscarriage  somehow  is 
so  great  that  we  do  well  to  read  with  the  prayer  in 
our  heart  “  Send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth.” 

PATCH  WORK. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  have  read  with  special  inter¬ 
est  your  editorial  on  “  The  Mutilated  Hymn," 
and  have  taken  some  little  pains  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  mutilation.  Allow  me  to  give 
you  the  results  of  my  inquiries. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  compiler  of  “  The  Presbyterian  Hymnal  ” 
and  the  Supervising  Committee  are  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  mutilation.  I  am  quite  fami¬ 
liar  with  tho  hymnology  of  the  past  century, 
and  know  that  Miss  Steele’s  beautiful  hymn 
never  before  appeared  with  any  such  mutila¬ 
tion  and  substitution,  but  always  in  her  own 
well-chosen,  and  beautiful  as  w'ell  as  expres¬ 
sive,  words. 

From  this,  moreover,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  no  one  had  ever  called  for  any  change  in 
the  hymn.  No  objection  within  the  knowledge 
of  any  hymnologist  I  am  sure  had  ever  been 
offered,  to  either  the  teachings  or  the  beauty 
of  the  latter  portion  of  this  sweet  effusion  of 
Christian  devotion.  The  closing  stanzas,  as 
intimated  in  your  editorial,  are  an  admirable 
sequence  to  the  opening  stanzas.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate.  The  whole  British 
and  American  Church  have  delighted  in  the 
hymn,  as  found  in  nearly  all  of  our  manuals  of 
Christian  praise,  and  never  dreamed  that  it 
needed,  or  was  susceptible  of  emendation. 
Everywhere  the  change  introduced  by  the 
“Presbyterian  Hymnal”  is  felt  to  be  an  out¬ 
rage,  and  worthy  of  unqualified  censure. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  supposable  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  gifted  compiler  of  the  Hymnal 
had  himself  any  difficulty  with  Miss  Steele’s 
hymn,  that  he  was  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the 
rejected  stanzas,  either  as  to  their  orthodoxy 
or  their  fitness  in  any  other  respect.  Certainly 
he  has  a  taste  too  highly  cultivated  ever  to  have 
preferred  the  very  ordinary  stanzas  of  Neale’s 
translation  of  the  old  Latin  hymn,  “  OAmorl 
quam  ewstaticus,"  etc.,  to  the  full-souled  ring  of 
Miss  Steele’s  utterances.  I  have  looked  over 
the  names  of  the  Supervising  Committee,  and 
am  perfectly  confident  that  no  one  of  them 
ever  required  the  change.  To  affirm,  as  one  of 
your  correspondents  has,  that  “  the  doctoring 
of  this  and  several  other  favorites  was  inten¬ 
tionally  done,”  is  altogether  too  severe  an  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  compiler  and  his  associates. 
I  cannot  believe  it  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
avowal  on  their  own  part,  or  other  positive 
evidence. 

How,  then,  was  the  change  made  ?  Who  is 
responsible  for  it  ?  It  was  not  done  purposely. 
Was  it  a  blunder  ?  If  so,  whose  blunder  was 
it,  and  how  was  it  made  ’?  And  if  a  blunder, 
why  has  it  been  perpetuated  and  authorized  in 
the  index  of  the  book  by  ascribing  the  hymn 
conjointly  to  “  Miss  A.  Steele  and  John  M. 
Neale,”  instead  of  owning  the  mistake  and  re¬ 
storing  the  hymn  in  all  subsequent  issues,  to 
its  original  form?  Why  must  the  churches 
who  have  adopted  “  The  Hymnal  ”  be  doomed 
to  omit  altogether  the  use  of  Miss  Steele’s 
beautiful  hymn,  or  restricted  to  its  first  two 
stanzas  ? 

That  the  whole  thing  was  a  blunder  can 
readily  be  seen.  If  any  of  your  readers  will 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  a  copy  of  “  The 
Church  Hymn  Book  ivith  Tunes,"  compiled  by 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tay¬ 
lor  &  Co,  of  New  York,  they  can  very  quickly 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  source  of  the  blun¬ 
der.  The  Church  Hymn  Book  antedated  The 
Presbyterian  Hymnal,  and  evidently  was  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  latter. 

In  the  former  of  these  books  Miss  Steele’s 
hymn  is  correctly  given  on  p.  196.  The  first 
two  stanzas,  it  will  be  observed,  are  printed  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  column,  and  the  other 
three  at  the  top  of  the  second  column.  The 
compiler  evidently  cut  out  the  first  two,  and 
Ijasted  them  in  their  appropriate  place  In  his 
own  book.  He  then  turned  to  cut  out  the 
other  three,  but  the  leaf  had  possibly  by  “  a 
puff  of  empty  air  ”  been  blown  over  to  the  right, 
and  he  cut  the  three  stanzas  of  the  underlying 
leaf,  and  pasted  them  under  the  first  two.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Neale’s  translation  of  the  old 
Latin  hymn  occupies  in  the  Church  Hymn 
Book  a  place  on  p.  194  precisely  like  that  of 
Miss  Steele’s  hymn  on  p.  196,  overlapping  it ; 
and  thus  the  two  hymns  were  wedded  together, 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  Miss  Steele’s  and  the 
last  three  of  Neale’s.  The  shears  and  the 
paste-brush  did  it.  It  was  all  a  blunder. 

But  a  careful  editing  would  and  should  have 
detected  the  blunder.  Before  committing  his 
work  to  the  press  the  editor  should  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  trace  every  hymn  to  its 
source,  to  have  procured  if  ixissible  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  it  first  appeared,  and  to  have 
verified  the  -text.  Every  hymn  that  bore  the 
name  of  Miss  Steele  should  have  been  compared 
with  the  authorized  version  in  the  two  volumes 
of  her  Miscellanies.  In  that  case  the  blunder 
would  instantly  have  been  detected,  and  the 
hymn  restored  to  its  beautiful  original. 

A  very  casual  examination  only  of  “  The 
Hymnal  ”  is  needed,  to  show  that  it  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  such  editorial  supervision;  that 
the  hvmns  were  taken  and  put  together  from 
a  variety  of  sources  without  any  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  notation,  and  with  no  critical  editing 
whatsoever.  The  patch  work  commented  upon 
in  this  article  would  indicate  that  the  book  it¬ 
self  was  but  patch  work.  And  this  is  the  book 
that  the  Assembly  has  fathered  upon  us,  and 
made  a  test  of  loyalty  throughout  the  Church ; 
a  book  not  for  a  moment  to  oe  compared  with 
several  others  extensively  used  in  the  Service 
of  Song!  Hymnist. 
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REAL  WINE  AND  COMPETENT  SCHOLARSHIP. 


COIiOBADO  REVISITED. 

The  Monntaine  round  about. 

“Why  should  any  one  who  has  once  seen 
Colorado  ever  care  to  go  there  again  ?  ”  This 
question  was  asked  me  by  a  friend  who  is  so 
hopelessly  in  love  with  certain  lakes  in  New 
England  that  the  Centennial  State,  though  dis¬ 
playing  all  the  charms  she  had  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  there  two  years  ago,  was  unable  to 
win  any  place  in  his  affections.  Wordsworth 
sang  the  glories  of  “  Yarrow  Unvisited,”  and 
then  of  “  Yarrow  Visited  ” ;  but  he  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  such  unspeakable  glories  of  natural 
scenery  as  I  saw  in  Colorado  revisited. 

“  What’8  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 

There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder.” 

No  doubt  of  it;  and  among  them  may  be 
counted  the  Cache  le  Poudre,  “  winding  through 
the  pomp  of  cultivated  nature,”  and  the  St. 
Vrain  of  Colorado.  My  second  visit  to  this 
State  in  some  respects  proved  to  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  first.  It  was  at  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  season  of  the  year.  In  August  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  relieve  the  plains  of  their 
aspect  of  exceeding  desolation,  or  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  savage  carions  of  their  sternness. 
But  in  June  the  fiora  both  of  the  plains  and  of 
the  mountains  are  much  more  abundant  and 
beautiful.  On  the  former  I  gathered  at  stations 
where  we  halted,  as  many  as  twelve  different 
varieties  of  flowers,  some  of  them  of  rare  beau¬ 
ty,  while  among  the  foot  hills  and  in  the  cafions 
the  wild  poppy  grew  in  the  utmost  profusion, 
covering  the  barren  surface  and  adorning  it 
with  large  and  multitudinous  flowers  of  purest 
white.  If  this  flower,  like  the  cultivated  poppy, 
contains  opium,  it  might  prove  a  remunerative 
if  not  a  beneficent  industry  to  gather  it  for  this 
purpose. 

Leaving  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Cheyenne,  I  turned  southward  over  the 
Colorado  division  of  this  road.  Our  route 
was  parallel  with  the  mountain  range  which 
rose  grandly  a  few  miles  west  of  us,  and  whose 
separate  peaks,  standing  closely  together  in 
line,  seemed  like  an  army  of  giants  drawn  up 
in  battle  array.  They  were  all  clad  cap-a-pie, 
in  the  national  blue,  except  where  the  snow 
fields  showed  the  white  insignia  of  superior 
rank.  The  railroad  traverses  the  richest  farm¬ 
ing  regions  in  the  State.  The  Cache  le  Poudre 
Valley,  for  beauty  and  fertility  I  have  never 
seen  excelled.  The  centre  of  this  charming 
region  is  Fort  Collins,  a  thriving  town  of  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
which  is  embowered  as  in  fairy  land.  By 
means  of  irrigating  ditches  large  and  small, 
the  once  barren  and  desolate  plain  is  clothed 
with  beauty,  and  made  to  yield  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  harvests.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  (and  indeed  of  all  other  crops,  cereal 
or  vegetable)  is  much  higher  than  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  or  Dakota.  This  average 
rarely  falls  below  twenty-two  bushels  i)er  acre 
(it  would  equal  that  for  a  period  of  years),  and 
sometimes  it  mounts  up  to  thirty,  forty,  or  even 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Midway  between  Cheyenne  and  Denver,  on 
the  high  divide  between  the  Little  Thompson 
and  St.  Vrain  rivers,  the  view  of  the  mountains 
is  indescribably  magnificent.  The  monarehs 
presiding  over  this  scene  are  Long’s  Peak  or 
“  the  American  Matterhorn,”  Gray’s  Peak  and 
Pike’s  Peak,  the  latter  100  miles  south,  while 
Clay’s  Peak  is  115  miles  west.  At  Longmont,  a 
growing  village  on  the  beautiful  St.  Vrain 
River,  I  found  a  hearty  welcome  from  beloved 
friends  and  parishioners  who  had  just  gone  to 
make  for  themselves  a  new  home  here.  A 
mighty  sentinel  to  keep  watch  over  them,  and 
who  can  be  relied  upon  not  to  desert  his  post, 
is  Long’s  Peak,  after  which  the  village  is 
named.  From  here  we  went  by  carriage  into 
the  mountains  to  find  other  friends.  For 
twenty  miles  we  ascended  the  wild  and  pictur¬ 
esque  canon  of  Ni  Wot,  in  Indian  dialect 
(Anglice,  Left  Hand),  until  we  found  ourselves 
conscunisly  breathing  at  an  elevation  of  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  “On  every  height,”  says 
Goethe,  “  there  lies  repose  ” ;  but  this  corre¬ 
spondent  was  able  to  find  it  only  by  keeping 
very  quiet.  Angelic  beings  might  breathe 
freely  in  such  “heavenly  air,”  but  one  who  is 
very  human  finds  lowlier  walks  more  easily 
trodden. 

Returning  from  this  trip,  we  climbed  out  of 
the  cafion,  and  rode  over  “the  high  hills,” 
from  whose  summits  we  had  views  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  which  do  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
as  I  felt  and  feel  in  presence  of  them,  for  they 
are  still  present.  Then,  if  never  before,  I  real¬ 
ized  that 

“  My  library  is  large  and  full ; 

And  ever,  as  a  hermit  plods, 

I  read  until  my  eyes  are  dull 

With  tears,  for  all  these  tomes  are  God’s.” 
Looking  southward  and  westward  and  north¬ 
ward,  I  counted  over  seventy  lofty  mountain 
peaks,  many  of  them  holding  and  showing  in 
the  deep  cafions  with  which  their  sides  were 
scarred  “  the  eternal  snows  ” ;  while  to  the  east 
the  plains  extended  to  the  horizon,  and  reflect¬ 
ed  the  light  of  the  sun,  colored  according  to 
the  different  hues  of  the  vegetation  with  which 
they  were  clothed.  What  a  grand  and  thrilling 
significance  did  such  views  impart  to  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  “  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and 
the  fulness  thereof.” 

We  emerged  from  the  mountains  at  Boulder, 
in  reaching  which  we  traversed  a  narrow  road 
winding  slowly  down  the  mountain’s  precip¬ 
itous  side,  and  from  which,  at  every  turn  in  the 
road,  the  views  were  marvellously  beautiful. 
The  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  of  mountain 
and  cafion,  which  that  day’s  ride  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  will  not  only  remain  indelible, 
but  will  be  distinct  and  vivid. 

Reaching  Denver  at  night,  and  awaking  next 
morning  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  I  went  forth 
into  the  streets  to  be  smitten  in  heart  by  the 
dreadful  tidings  of  the  President’s  assassin¬ 
ation,  which  reached  me,  according  to  Denver  ] 
time,  a  half  hour  earlier  than  the  occurrence  of 
the  tragedy  by  Washington  time.  Denver  has 
made  great  progress  in  two  years.  Its  crowd¬ 
ed  streets  are  witness  to  a  greater  volume  of 
business  transacted.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  fine  business  blocks, 
and  many  new  ones  are  in  course  of  erection. 
A  new  hotel,  the  Windsor,  built  by  English 
capital,  is  the  equal  in  comfort  and  elegance  of 
any  in  any  of  the  older  and  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  The  new  union  depot  is  a  large  and 
fine  structure.  The  number  of  travellers  visit¬ 
ing  the  city  is  prodigious,  amounting  in  1877  to 
121,(X)0;  and  Denver  is  a  strikingly  beautiful 
city.  Without  a  tree  within  miles  of  its  site  in 
1868,  its  streets  and  dwellings>re  now  canopied 
by  140,000  shade  trees.  With  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country,  the  city  must  continue 
to  ggow  in  population  and  wealth,  and  thus 
keep  its  present  position  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  plains.  Supplied  as  nearly  all  of  them 
are  with  able  pastors,  the  churches  are  pros¬ 
pering,  and  religious  influence  is  a  growing 
force  in  society. 

The  Central  Church,  whose  pulpit  has  been 
some  time  vacant,  is  soon  to  welcome  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Btays,  late  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  as  its  settled  pastor. 

Clement. 


In  the  Presbyterian  Review  (July)  two  eminent 
professors  had  occasion  to  speak  of  wine.  Dr.  A. 
A.  Hodge,  in  “Notes”  on  the  General  Assembly  of 
1881,  objects  to  the  Assembly’s  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Temperance  Committee,  and  Intimates 
that  “the  great  danger  lies  in  the  practical  matter 
of  the  use  of  real  wine  (namely,  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape)  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  He  speaks 
of  the  Assembly’s  repeated  recognition  of  “the 
right  of  each  Church  Session  to  decide  what  is 
bread  and  what  is  wine  ”  as  “  an  extreme  conces¬ 
sion.”  He  neglects  to  tell  us  what  court  should 
decide  that  question.  Would  he  have  the  General 
Assembly  deeide  it  by  a  “deliverance”?  Or  should 
the  question  be  carried  up  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  by  an  appeal,  “which  affects  the  doctrine  or 
constitution  of  the  Church  ”? 

He  proceeds  to  aflQrm  that  the  great  mass  of 
competent  scholars  know  that  Christ  used  the  fer¬ 
mented  juice  of  the  grape,  in  the  institution  of 
the  Last  Supper,  “to  symbolize  His  atoning 
blood.” 

Did  Taylor  Lewis  know  this?  Did  Moses  Stuart 
know  it?  Does  Mark  Hopkins  know  it?  Is  neither 
of  these  an  atom  in  what  Dr.  Hodge  so  elegantly 
and  so  accurately  calls  “  the  great  mass  of  com¬ 
petent  scholars  ”? 

On  other  pages  of  the  same  number  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  Prof.  Mears  states  “the  grounds  and  methods 
of  the  Temperance  Reform  ”  with  groat  calmness 
and  candor,  and  with  no  contemptuous  expres¬ 
sions  towards  those  who  differ  from  him. 

He  states  that  total  abstainers  generally  regard 
“the  principle  laid  down  by  Paul,  in  Rom.  xiv. 
18-21,  and  1  Cor.  viii.  8-13,  as  ample  Scripture 
warrant  for  upholding  the  obligation  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence.”  In  this  Dr.  Hodge  agrees  with  him,  as 
appears  from  the  closing  sentence  of  his  note, 
which  is  in  these  words:  “Every  Christian  must 
be  a  sincere  tempei'ance  man ;  and  in  this  age  the 
great  mass  of  us  are  ready,  in  all  social  relations, 
to  advocate  and  practice  total  abstinence  on  the 
ground  of  Christian  expediency,  which  of  course 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  Christian  duty.” 

Dr.  Mears’s  “  total  abstainers  generally, ’’and  Dr. 
Hodge’s  “the  great  mass  of  us,”  seem  to  be  ac¬ 
cordant — perhaps  identical.  Dr.  Mears,  however, 
adds :  “  But  there  are  those  who  dispute  the  claim, 
that  by  fair  interpretation,  the  Bible  favors  the 
moderate  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage.  They  resist 
the  assertion,  made  and  repeated  with  an  offetisive 
assumption  of  superior  scholarship,  that  the  He¬ 
brew  word  rendered  ‘  wine  ’  must  always  convey 
the  idea  of  fermentation.”  I  have  italicised  that 
phrase  of  Prof.  Mears,  to  mark  my  admiration  of 
the  scholarly  and  Christian  dignity  with  wliich  ho 
restrained  himself  from  characterizing  that  as¬ 
sumption  more  severely.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  do  not  vaunt  our  scholarship,  but  who  study 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their  original 
languages,  and  who  own  and  road  some  books  of 
Biblical  interpretation,  who  do  not  know  whether 
the  cup  which  our  Lord  blessed  at  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per  contained  fermented  or  unfermented  fruit  of 
the  vine.  But  we  do  know  that  Ho  did  not  call  it 
wine  at  all.  The  word  \eine  is  not  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  connection  with  the  Sacrament.  If 
we  should  concede  what  Dr.  Hodge  so  snugly 
tucks  into  a  parenthesis  (that  the  juice  of  the  grape 
is  not  real  wine  until  it  has  been  fermented),  we 
then  should  not  know  whether  our  Lord  used  “  real 
wine”  in  the  institution  of  His  commemorative 
Supper.  IV'e  only  know  that  it  was  “  the  fruit  of 
the  vine.” 

In  order  to  be  be  certain  of  having  ‘  ‘  real  wine  ” 
for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  it  not  quite  as  necessary 
to  be  sure  that  w'o  have  real  juice  of  the  grape,  as 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  fermented?  It  is  notorious 
that  only  a  small  part  of  that  which  is  sold  in  our 
markets  as  “wine”  is  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Probably, most  of  us  have  often  taken  the  cup  at 
the  Supper,  and  devoutly  drunk  from  it  what  the 
deacons  or  elders  had  bought  for  “wine,”  but 
which  had  not  one  drop  of  real  wine  (namely,  juice 
of  the  grape)  in  it!  and  who  ever  heard  of  any 
complaint  being  made  of  that  by  any  one  of  the 
“  competent  scholars  ”  who  are  horrified  at  the 
impiety  of  taking  pains  to  secure  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper  unfermonted,  un intoxicating  “fruit  of  the 
vine”?  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  insist  upon  the 
alcoholic  quality  of  the  fluid  in  the  cup,  I  beg  you 
also  to  insist  that  it  shall  bo  a  fluid  which  has  been 
expressed  from  the  grape,  “  the  fruit  of  the  vino.” 

There  is  a  further  question.  What  kind  of  bread 
did  our  Lord  useat  the  Supper?  Was  it  leavened  or 
unleavened?  Certainly  there  is  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion,  from  Ex.  xii.  15,  19,  that  there  was  no  leav¬ 
ened  bread  during  Passover  week  in  any  house  in 
which  Jesus  would  keep  the  Passover.  But  who 
imagines  that  we  sin  against  Him,  or  desecrate 
His  ordinance,  by  using  leavened  bread  in  our  ob¬ 
servance  of  it?  How  much  less  could  there  be 
reasonable  objection  to  this,  if,  in  our  climate,  or 
with  flour  from  our  grains,  unleavened  bread  were 
unwholesome,  and  oven  dangerous?  Surely,  in 
that  case,  the  dutyoi  using  only  the  wholesome 
and  harmless  kind  of  bread  might  bo  affirmed, 
without  irreverence  to  our  Lord.  It  would  not  be 
charitable  to  represent  such  an  affirmation  as  a 
censure  of  the  Lord,  amounting  to  “  unsurpassed 
blasphemy.” 

It  is  certainly  a  fair  (question,  to-day,  whether 
“Christian  expediency,  which  of  course  carries 
with  it  the  obligation  of  Christian  duty,”  does 
not  call  us  to  procure  for  the  Lord’s  Table  real 
juice  of  the  grape,  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
safe  and  wholesome  to  all  communicants. 

Christian  brethren  should  discuss  this  question 
without  imputations  of  ignorance  or  of  blasphemy 
to  those  from  whom  they  differ. 


THE  HALE  MONUMENTS  IN  SOUTH  COVENTRY. 

South  Coventry,  Conn.,  Aug  1, 1881. 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  Rev.  I.  H.  B.  Headley 
having  received  a  call  to  this  ancient  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  we  came  hither  to  spend  a 
Sabbath  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  village. 
The  cemetery  is  an  extension  of  the  old  “bury- 
ing-ground  ”  on  the  borders  of  a  lovely  little 
lake.  One  moss-grown  stone  slab  was  an  object 
of  especial  interest.  The  first  inscription  on  it, 
followed  by  other  family  names,  was : 

NATHAN  HALE,  ESQ  , 

Captain  In  the  Army  of  the  U.  S., 

Born  In  1755, 

And  received  the  First  Honors  ot  Yale  College  in  1773 ; 

Resigned  his  life  a  Sacrlflce  to  his  Country’s  Uberty 
At  New  York,  Sept.  22,  1776. 

A  few  rods  distant,  near  the  public  road, 
stands  the  imposing  monument  of  granite,  to¬ 
wards  the  erection  of  which  the  State  made  an 
appropriation. 

Later  we  visited  the  parsonage,  in  which  is 
kept  the  “Hale  Donation  Library,”  so  named 
from  a  fund  of  £1(X)0  left  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale, 
widow  of  John  Hale,  another  branch  of  the 
Hale  family.  This  library  contains  over  a 
thousand  standard  volumes,  many  of  them 
rare  old  books.  It  was  designed  especially  for 
the  use  of  the  ministers  of  all  evangelical  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  county.  The  opening  par¬ 
agraph  of  the  will  is  worthy  of  quotation : 

Believing  the  Christian  religion  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind ; 
being  sensible  of  the  great  usefulness  of  a  learned 
and  catholic  ministry ;  and  being  fully  persuaded 
of  the  piety  and  charity  of  my  late  husband,  John 
Hale,  Esq.,  aforesaid,  and  of  his  sincere  and  ar¬ 
dent  desire  to  promote  and  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  his  determination  to  devote 
a  portion  of  his  estate  to  these  great  and  salutary 
purposes,  had  his  life  been  spared. 

Then  follows  the  bequest,  guarded  with  sin¬ 
gular  care  from  possible  perversion  to  any  but 
the  evangelical  uses  signified,  namely,  the  li¬ 
brary  ;  aiding  candidates  for  the  ministry  who 


need  assistance;  “missionaries  to  the  hea¬ 
then,”  referring,  we  judge,  to  the  Indians,  for 
this  was  in  1803;  and  the  distribution  of  re¬ 
ligious  books.  We  find  in  the  list  of  ben¬ 
eficiaries  the  names  of  Milton  Badger  and 
others  well  known  to  the  churches. 

The  influence  of  this  comparatively  unseen 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  ben¬ 
efactors,  onn  only  be  known  when  monuments 
of  granite  and  marble  have  crumbled,  and  the 
very  elements  have  “melted  with  fervent 
heat.”  p.  C.  H. 

THE  BLESSED  DEAD. 

Withdrawn  Into  the  central  calms  ot  Ood 
Where  tails  not  heat  or  frost  or  any  hall, 

A  goodly  land  ot  rivers  clear  and  broad 
With  many  a  grove  and  still,  tar-wIndIng  vale 
Whoso  tountalns  sparkle  and  whose  balms  are  shed 
From  boughs  unfading,  walk  the  Blessed  Dead. 

They  faded  from  our  eyes ;  we  call  that  death ; 

They  trod  no  nether  glooms  Plutonian, 

No  sunless  Hades  drew  them  pale  beneath. 

The  old  life  ended  and  the  new  began. 

To  sweeter  waters,  Joys  unknown  before. 

The  closing  eye  was  but  the  opening  door. 

Death  has  not  robbed  them  ot  one  nobler  grace 
That  drew  us  to  their  side  while  walking  here. 

The  thoughtful  eye,  the  sweet,  peculiar  face 
Are  still  the  same  In  that  untroubled  sphere. 

Fair  In  the  flesh  were  they;  O  fairer  there 
In  that  diviner  light  and  softer  air. 

Enow  Vhat  It  la  to  die.  We  close  our  eyes. 

Earth  and  Its  faces  pass,  the  heart  grows  still. 

In  that  majestic  World  beyond,  we  rise. 

Scenes,  as  ot  earthly  mould,  the  vision  fill. 

Cities  and  mountains,  men  and  streams  and  vales 
And  lustrous  woods  that  bend  to  rosy  gales. 

Our  glasses  pierce  the  frosty  deeps  of  space. 

That  mystic  World  eludes  the  keenest  eye; 

It  has  among  tbe  outmost  stars  no  place. 

It  blazes  not  along  tbe  nearer  sky. 

Let  Knowledge  sneer;  doubt  not;  we  never  are 
By  land  or  sea  from  that  green  country  far. 

For  all  around  us  spreads  the  Spirit’s  World — 

So  near  I  yet  all  unfelt,  unheard,  unseen; 

Acrcii  itt  mil  our  merdlandite  it  whirled. 

Our  riveri  foam  and  wave  our  maite-eart  green 
Above  its  ttreeti ;  and  though  we  cannot  see. 

Our  garments  graze  Its  awful  tenantry. 

The  Blessed  Dead  have  found  eterj^l  rest — 

No  grinding  toll,  no  fears,  no  wasting  cares; 

And  though  each  head  lies  pillowed  on  His  breast 
No  slumbrous  lapse  of  Idle  days  Is  theirs ; 

Within  each  heart  a  living  ardor  glows — 

Not  dreams  Ood  gives  his  angels,  but  repose. 

So  have  I  seen  a  river  broad  and  deep 
And  rapid,  drawn  by  silver-margined  Isles 
•And  meadows  dewy  green,  with  lordly  sweep. 

And  under  skies  o’erflowed  by  Summer  smiles, 

Ollde  to  the  sea.  Noiseless  and  clear  It  rolls. 

Such  rest  God’s  portion  Is  to  happy  souls. 

Eternal  Beauty  there  her  dwelling  makes. 

There  is  her  court  primeval,  her  delight. 

No  crawling  thing  the  soul’s  disgust  awakes. 

No  Satyr-shapes  or  bestial  Ups  affright; 

No  poisonous  streams  through  rotting  sedges  creep. 

From  flowery  lairs  no  stinging  serpents  leap. 

No  tainted  blood,  no  care-bewildered  brain 
Clips  the  free  wing  of  quick  and  bounteous  thought. 

Truth  never  grasped  on  earth,  or  grasped  with  pain. 

Comes  from  Its  envious  covert  half-unsought; 

No  sombre  fogs  the  soul’s  horizon  stain, 

Qod’s  darkest  ways  beneath  its  eye  grow  plain. 

The  Happy  Dead — ah,  never,  never  dead! 

Who  walk  so  fair,  who  wear  such  youth  as  they  V 
Though  death  once  pressed  upon  their  eyes  like  lead 
He  In  their  presence  can  no  longer  stay ; 

Sweet  words— O  when  were  sweeter  sold  or  sung  ? 

To  gather  yean  in  Heaven  it  waxing  young. 

Where  walk  the  Blessed  Dead  illusion  dies. 

The  Spirit’s  World  Is  pure  reality; 

No  lights  delusive  cheat  those  tearless  eyes. 

The  Blessed  Dead  live  not  by  phantasy; 

Ood  leads  by  shadows,  types.  Illusions  here. 

By  naked  truths  in  that  diviner  sphere. 

The  Spirit’s  World  Is  wide.  Therein  Is  room 
For  all  ten  thousand  earths  can  thither  send. 

Realms  swept  by  spicy  winds,  regions  of  blooyt.  v 
Forever  deepening  as  they  run,  extend 
Spaces  no  thought  can  grasp — a  Summer  land 
Of  streams  and  Illy  vales  and  mountains  grand. 

And  there  tor  number  like  tbe  ocean  sands. 

In  races,  peoples,  ranks,  societies. 

Successive  generations,  tribes  and  bands. 

Cities  and  nations,  shining  companies. 

No  doubts  to  drive  away,  no  fears  to  quell. 

They  walk  with  Ood,  in  love  Ineffable. 

O  It  was  never  flashed  th'  ough  thought  or  dream 
What  large  and  holy  liberties  are  theirs. 

What  regal  glories  on  their  vision  stream. 

What  golden  songs  convulse  the  Heavenly  airs; 

Tbe  clime  they  walk,  the  Joys  In  which  they  dwell 
Our  subtlest  words  are  all  too  poor  to  toll. 

Rising  and  setting  suns  are  there  unknown. 

None  say.  Make  haste,  comes  on  the  gloomy  night; 

Of  that  resplendent  clime  the  Lord  Is  sun. 

No  envious  cloud  runs  by  to  snatch  His  light: 

But  voices  rise.  Wide  Is  this  happy  strand. 

Clear  are  these  streams,  green  Is  the  Morning  Land. 

Calm  are  their  eyes;  their  thoughts,  their  Joys  ore  calm. 
They  never  wish  the  long,  still  day  would  die. 

Their  years  flow  onward  a  melodious  psalm. 

The  Blessed  Dead  know  not  satiety; 

For  Joys  or  faces  gone  they  do  not  pine 
Nor  ask  In  gloom  when  better  days  will  shine. 

They  never  grieve  that  they  have  left  no  name 
Adown  the  engulfing  ages  proudly  borne; 

To  feel  and  know  Him  nigh  Is  sweetest  fame — 

Fairer  than  marble  piles.  They  do  not  mourn 
That  o’er  their  bones  howl  the  tumultuous  waves. 

Or  savage  briers  bide  their  forgotten  graves. 

And  some  so  long,  so  many,  r^any  years 
Have  walked  those  hills  and  watched  those  lucid  streams. 
That  earth’s  most  cruel  wounds  and  fiery  tears 
Are  things  forgot,  or  half-remembered  dreams— 

On  such  a  silvery  stream  of  hours  they  glide; 

The  storm  is  past,  their  hearts  are  satisfied. 

They  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  heights  that  glow 
Beyond  them,  golden  heights  they  yet  must  climb; 

Bright  are  those  towerlcg  domes  but  not  with  snow. 
Through  Heaven’s  soft  air  far  glittering  and  sublime 
They  rise,  and  when  those  glorious  heights  are  past 
Others  ascend  as  glorious  and  as  vast. 

O  many  In  that  long,  bright  Summer  stand 
Who  little  thought  while  doubting,  pining  here. 

That  they  should  ever  see  the  Goodly  Land 
Or  fall  of  the  Celestial  Fountains  bear; 

And  when  they  saw  the  Heavenly  Mountains  rise. 

What  comfort  seized  them,  O  what  sweet  surprise! 

Anon  across  that  land  of  painless  hours 
Gleams  from  this  dim,  receded  planet  fall. 

Faint  flush  of  Summer  vales,  faint  breath  of  flowers. 

Of  earthly  streams  a  distant,  dying  call. 

Sigh  of  remembered  groves  almost  as  fair 
As  those  which  bathe  In  that  Celestial  air. 

For  much  that  is  of  earth  most  bright  and  pure 
Pursues  the  absent  soul.  Tones.  Alpine  hues 
And  vastness ;  songful  mornings  such  as  cure 
The  heart-ache,  flashing  Jewelry  of  dews. 

Autumnal  splendors,  pressure  of  dear  Ups 
Surviving  all,  outrun  death’s  black  eclipse. 

Sometimes  amid  their  easy  toll  they  pause 
And  call  the  name  of  some  remembered  one 
Whose  heart  was  breaking  when  they  stepped  across 
That  dreadful  threshold  to  the  Land  Unknown, 

And  then  their  hearts  within  them  bum  to  tell 
That  sorrowing  one  that  all  with  them  is  well. 

For  though  In  such  transcendent  Joys  they  dwell 
Still  are  the  faces  left  behind  them  dear. 

Dear  the  remembered  kiss,  the  long  farewell. 

The  hands,  the  tongues  that  smoothed  their  troubles  here. 
And  when  God’s  chosen  ones  come  flocking  home 
They  throng  around  to  see  If  thete  are  come. 

Along  those  radiant  mountains  undeflied. 

And  In  those  happy  vales  the  Blessed  Dead 
Find  their  lost  loves.  The  mother  clasps  her  child 
Lamented  long.  They  who  were  early  wed 
And  parted  ere  the  bridal  flowers  grew  pale. 

There  meet  above  the  thunder  and  the  hall. 

And  millions  to  that  tranquil  country  go — 

Rosebuds  Just  blushing  through  the  calyx  green. 
Transplanted  by  a  tender  Hand  to  blow 
In  purer  airs  and  valleys  more  serene; 

They  know  not  that  they  budded  here  below. 

That  here  they  laded,  fell,  they  do  not  know. 

O  well  it  Is  so  soon  to  fail  and  die  I 
To  cheat  the  envy  ot  the  sapping  Hours, 

Never  to  wait  and  feel  the  veins  grow  dry. 

To  sleep,  to  wake  among  God’s  whitest  flowers  I 
To  lay  the  Infant  curls  upon  His  breast. 

And  missing  mother’s  kiss,  climb  to  His  rest! 

T.  HximnAD. 


SIX  TEARS  ON  THE  BORDER, 

OR 

SKETCHES  OP  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

By  MRS.  J.  B.  RIDEOUT. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Another  huntinj;;  party  were  out  about  fifty 
miles  from  home ;  they  had  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  had  their  waqons  loaded  with  choice  buf¬ 
falo  meat  and  hides,  antelopes  and  turkeys, 
and  intended  to  start  for  home  in  the  morning. 
As  they  had  seen  no  signs  of  Indians  they  were 
careless  and  neglected  to  keep  a  guard,  and  in 
the  morning  one  of  their  wagon  wheels  was 
gone ;  a  prop  had  been  put  under  the  axletree 
to  sspport  the  load,  and  the  wheel  had  been 
taken  away.  This  left  the  party  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  as  tile  others  would  not  go  away  and 
leave  their  comrade  in  distress. 

In  this  situation  they  remained  until  about 
ten  o’clock,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Finally 
a  party  of  six  Indians  came  in  sight,  and  rode 
slowly  along  as  if  they  were  going  in  another 
direction,  but  concluded  to  call  and  see  what 
was  the  difficulty  with  the  hunters.  As  they 
came  up  one  of  the  party  approached  them, 
and  told  them  of  their  bad  condition.  The  In¬ 
dians  said  they  would  get  the  wheel  and  bring 
it  to  them,  if  each  of  the  party  would  pay  them 
two  dollars ;  to  this  the  hunters  agreed,  and  in 
less  than  three  hours  they  came  with  the 
wheel.  They  put  a  stick  through  the  hub, 
and  two  were  rolling  it  along  through  the 
grass.  They  said  they  took  it  from  another 
tribe.  The  hunters  knew  they  had  taken  it 
themselves,  but  they  paid  them  according  to 
contract,  and  were  very  glad  to  get  the  wheel 
back  at  such  a  low  price.  The  Indians  divided 
the  money  and  rode  off,  and  the  party  rolled 
out  for  home,  and  did  not  give  the  red  men  an¬ 
other  chance  to  steal  one  of  their  wheels. 

One  day  a  herd  of  buffalo  came  to  our  town. 
One  of  the  citizens  shot  one  of  them,  and  gave 
us  some  of  the  meat. 

This  Summer  the  crops  were  good.  Wheat 
averaged  nearly  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
corn  about  forty,  and  oats  fifty.  Vegetables 
were  an  excellent  yield,  and  all  the  poor  settlers 
could  indulge  freely  in  the  luxury  of  water¬ 
melons.  The  peoi>le  were  now  greatly  encour¬ 
aged,  real  estate  rose  fifty  per  cent,  in  value. 
Immigration  began  to  pour  into  the  place,  and 
better  times  were  not  only  anticqiated  but  ex¬ 
perienced  by  all. 

About  this  time  my  husband  said  I  could  have 
all  his  marriage  fees  to  purchase  such  articles 
as  I  needed  in  the  house.  Some  of  the  parties 
were  quite  liberal,  but  among  the  rest  of  the 
happy  couples  there  came  a  certain  young 
gentleman  and  lady  to  be  married.  I  brushed 
up  the  lady’s  clothing  and  assisted  her  in  get¬ 
ting  ready,  called  in  some  of  our  friends,  and 
after  the  ceremony  prepared  dinner  for  all, 
expecting  to  be  remunerated  with  a  five-dollar 
bill ;  but  the  young  lady  had  lived  near  us  be¬ 
fore  we  moved  to  C - ,  and  one  day  while 

she  was  visiting  at  our  house  we  were  speaking 
of  a  friend  who  was  just  married,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  said  to  her  “  If  you  will  get  married  I 
w’ill  marry  you  for  nothing  ” ;  so  now  she  said 
she  should  hold  him  to  his  promise,  and  they 
never  gave  us  a  cent.  Another  gentleman  asked 
after  the  ceremony  “  How  much  do  you  charge 
for  marrying  people  ?  ”  My  husband  said  he 
made  no  charge,  but  as  the  young  man  con¬ 
tinued  to  insist  on  knowing  his  bill,  he  said 
the  law  allowed  a  justice  of  the  peace  three 
dollars.  “  Three  dollars  for  a  little  job  that 
can  be  done  in  ten  minutes!  ”  said  the  young 
married  man.  “  Give  me  what  you  think  it  is 
worth,”  said  my  husband,  and  the  man  gave 
him  two  dollars,  and  said  he  considered  that  a 
very  large  price,  more  than  he  could  earn  in  a 
whole  day.  The  next  happy  man  was  more  lib¬ 
eral,  he  gave  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Rev.  Mr.  H - of  a  neighboring  town  went 

several  miles  in  the  country  to  marry  a  couple ; 
after  the  ceremony  the  man  said  he  had  no 
money,  but  had  some  very  nice  pups,  which 
were  as  good  as  money,  and  the  minister  could 
have  one  of  them. 

When  Thanksgiving  came  we  received  a  very 
pleasant  surprise.  A  young  lady  kindly  offer¬ 
ed  to  care  for  the  children  in  the  evening  and 
let  me  go  to  church.  We  were  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  so  many  absent  whom  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  there,  and  after  service  those  who 
were  there  hastened  from  the  house,  scarcely 
stopping  to  speak.  We  went  slowly  home, 
thinking  it  very  strange  our  friends  should 
act  in  such  a  manner.  But  w’hen  we  open¬ 
ed  the  door  there  stood  a  table  across  the 
room  loaded  with  a  bountiful  supper,  and  the 
rooms  were  full  of  smiling  faces.  All  that  be¬ 
fore  seemed  strange  was  now  accounted  for, 
and  our  hearts  were  gladdened  with  such  a 
token  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  we  were  laboring  for  the  Master. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  this  Fall  to  get 
our  house  plastered.  It  was  the  first  plastered 
house  in  town.  During  the  Winter  my  hus¬ 
band  was  called  to  visit  a  dying  man  who  lived 
in  a  little  cabin  about  seven  miles  from  the 
town.  The  sick  man  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  had  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and  two  sons 
living  with  him.  He  had  been  very  sick  with 
malarial  fever,  which  soon  threw  him  into 
quick  consumption.  He  was  now  dying,  but 
not  without  the  strong,  abiding  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  that  always  casts  a  shining  lustre 
on  the  pathway  to  the  tomb.  He  conversed 
freely  with  my  husband  about  his  departure  to 
the  spirit-world,  and  just  before  his  spirit  left 
the  falling  house  of  clay  he  opened  his  dim 
eyes,  and  gazing  upward  cried  out  “O  that 
beautiful  river!” 

A  young  man  who  was  noted  for  his  profan¬ 
ity,  was  standing,by  the  bedside  watching  the 
change  that  came  gradually  over  the  features 
of  this  aged  veteran  of  the  Cross.  As  a  neigh¬ 
bor  closed  the  eyes  of  the  good  old  man,  the 

young  man  said  to  him,  “Mr.  S - ,  I  never 

realized  it  before,  but  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
die!”  And  from  that  time  he  began  to  give 
his  heart  to  the  Lord,  and  call  upon  the 
name  of  Christ,  whose  “blood  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,”  that  he  might  “die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  that  his  last  end  might  be  like 
his.”  And  he  never  uttered  another  oath,  to 
my  knowledge. 

This  young  man  had  been  deeply  and  truly 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had 
now  departed  this  life,  and  had  sought  her 
heart  and  hand,  but  was  persistently  refused 
on  account  of  his  profanity  and  wickedness. 
The  father  of  the  young  lady  had  not  long 
been  laid  away  when  she  was  taken  with  a 
cough,  and  in  a  short  time  the  physician  said 
he  could  do  nothing  for  her ;  she  had  the  con¬ 
sumption.  She  had  become  so  changed  and 
emaciated  that  all  knew  she  would  follow  her 
father  in  few  months. 

The  young  man  had  now  given  up  his  evil 
habits,  and  was  living  a  life  of  prayer;  but 
he  still  loved  his  dear  Sadie,  as  he  called  her, 
and  again  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  said 
she  could  only  live  a  short  time,  and  such  a 
union  would  make  the  parting  more  bitter. 

But  Mr.  P - said  he  would  like  to  marry 

her,  and  take  her  to  his  home  and  care  for  her 
while  she  did  live. 

In  a  few  days  they  came  to  our  house  and 
were  united  in  marriage.  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  most  solemn  scenes  I  had  ever  witness¬ 
ed— a  trembling,  wasted  form  leaning  against 


a  strong  young  man,  vowing  to  be  his  faithful, 
loving  wife  until  death.  The  slender  hand 
that  was  clasped  in  his  was  not  the  delicate 
hand  of  a  beautiful  bride  who  expected  a  life  of 
happiness  in  this  world,  but  the  hand  that  in  a 
few  days  must  be  given  up  to  the  icy  hand  of 
death ;  the  crimsen  glow  upon  her  cheek  was 
not  the  flush  of  health  that  adorns  the  features 
of  the  happy  young  bride,  but  simply  the  sign¬ 
painting  of  death,  where  in  fever  letters  I 
could  read  the  solemn  words  “Bo  ye  also 
ready.” 

As  I  looked  in  her  large  bright  eyes  I  thought 
must  they  so  soon  bo  closed  upon  the  one  who 
would  gladly  give  his  life  for  her.  Her  lips 
were  parched  and  quivering,  and  as  the  tears 
dropped  from  her  biue  eyes  others  were  rolling 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  young  man  who  stood 
by  her  side.  Her  husband  took  her  to  his 
home  and  watched  over  her  day  and  night. 
She  was  very  patient,  and  daily  led  her  kind 
companion  nearer  and  nearer  the  dear  Saviour 
who  was  now  her  comfort  and  support,  and 
who  had  promised  to  accompany  her  through 
the  dark  valley  of  death.  But  she  soon  died  in 
her  husband’s  arms,  and  though  he  wept  bit¬ 
terly  over  her  sleeping  form,  he  has  learned  to 
love  the  Saviour  in  whom  she  trusted,  and 
through  whose  death,  merits,  and  intercession 
he  expects  to  meet  the  loved  one  where  death 
has  no  claim. 

My  husband  again  endeavored  to  hold  a  pro¬ 
tracted  meeting,  but  the  wicked  and  profane 
resolved  to  break  up  the  services  and  turn  the 
schoolhouse  into  a  dancing  hall.  The  board  of 
trustees  were  ungodly  men,  and  he  in  his  ser¬ 
mons  not  favoring  their  wickedness,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  put  an  end  to  his  jireaching  in  the 
schoolhouse.  They  accordingly  locked  the 
door,  and  on  Sunday  morning  a  great  many 
came  to  the  house,  and  not  being  able  to  enter, 
went  away.  Many  of  the  people  were  so  dis¬ 
pleased  with  this  cowardly  act  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees,  that  they  said  they  would  never 
support  them  for  any  office  again. 

The  trustees,  realizing  that  they  had  incurred 
the  disapprobation  of  the  people,  soon  unlocked 
the  door  and  gave  their  consent  to  having  re¬ 
ligious  services  in  the  house.  But  for  a  long 
time  they  would  gather  in  that  house  every 
Saturday  night  and  dance  until  nearly  day¬ 
light,  and  on  Sunday  mornings  the  schoolhouse 
would  be  in  a  condition  not  very  befitting  a 
place  of  worship.  The  seats  would  be  all 
thrown  out  and  piled  promiscuously  on  the 
ground,  the  stove  put  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  the  floor  covered  with  dirt. 

My  husband  was  advised  by  some  very  good 
people  not  to  preach  against  dancing,  because 
they  thought  certain  ones  by  such  preaching 
might  be  kept  away,  who  otherwise  would  be 
benefited  and  perhaps  won  by  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  concluded  to 
take  their  advice,  but  soon  learned  that  danc¬ 
ing  men  and  women  were  not  apt  to  be  won  by 
the  Gospel  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  first  made 
them  sick  of  sin,  and  that  it  was  better  to  obey 
the  injunction  of  Scripture  which  says  “  Re¬ 
prove,  rebuke,  with  all  long  suffering.” 


— — 

The  Churchman  comments  on  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  scenes  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  on 
the  night  of  July  12th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Pope  Pius 
IX.  from  St.  Peter’s  to  their  final  resting-place 
in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  : 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  people,  and 
many  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  mischief, 
their  hearts  filled  with  hatred  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Church.  The  few  police  afforded  no  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  crowd  soon  became  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  mob.  They  intermingled  with  the 
procession  and  obstructed  it,  and  there  were 
constant  cries  of  “  Down  with  the  priests !  ” 
“  Throw  him  into  the  river  !  ”  “  Viva  I’ltalia !  ’’ 
...  It  was  simply  barbai’ism,  no  more  and  no 
less.  But  it  occurred  in  the  city  of  Rome,  where, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  Pope  has  had 
the  most  absolute  and  perfect  sway,  where  his 
civil  as  well  as  his  spiritual  power  has  been  su¬ 
preme.  The  people  have  had  no  other  teacher, 
and  have  learned  only  his  lessons.  For  centu¬ 
ries  they  have  been  under  his  rule,  and  are 
what  Romanism  has  made  them.  Whatever 
degree  of  civilization  they  have  attained,  what¬ 
ever  fruits  of  piety  they  have  manifested  in 
their  lives,  whatever  influences  of  refinement 
are  seen  in  them,  have  been  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  Rome  and  by  their  discipline.  All 
other  teaching,  all  other  forms  of  religion,  have 
been  denied  toleration  even.  If  anywhere  there 
is  Romanism  pure  and  simple,  if  anywhere  it  is 
right  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  are  grapes  or  thistles,  it 
should  be  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  dead  popes. 
And  what  do  we  see  but  an  outrage  scarcely 
paralleled  in  tlic  history  of  Christendom,  a 
Bishop  of  Rome  hounded  to  the  grave  by  a 
howling  mob  of  his  own  people  and  children  ? 
It  is  a  dreadful  fact,  and  it  is  one  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for.  By  what  training  and  influences  was 
such  barbarism  produced  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Rome  that  they  should  thus  insult 
the  dead  body  of  their  own  Pope?  Here  Pro¬ 
testantism  cannot  be  made  the  scapegoat,  it  is 
not  the  result  of  theological  rancor  and  wran¬ 
gling  ;  the  mob  was  born,  it  will  die  in  Rome 
itself,  where  the  voice  of  Protestantism  was 
scarce  ever  heard  ;  and  they  are  the  children 
of  the  Papacy,  the  Benjamin  of  its  love,  who 
insult  its  grave.  It  is  a  phenomenon  that  may 
well  make  us  pause. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  of  Friday  (Ab  10, 
5641),  Aug.  5th,  1881,  thus  remarks : 

Yesterday’s  fast  did  not  have  the  general  ob¬ 
servance  it  used  to  receive  even  in  orthodox 
communities.  It  was  not  forgotten,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Israelites  fasted  the  twenty- four  hours 
to  express  their  regret  at  the  loss  of  Palestine 
and  their  contrition  for  the  sins  their  forefathers 
committed  ;  but  to  the  majority  of  American  Is¬ 
raelites  the  day  passed  like  any  other.  Had 
there  been  the  right  amount  of  spirit  among 
our  clergy,  they  would  have  utilized  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  calling  earnest  attention  to  the  sad  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Russian  Jews,  and  urging  the 
Jews,  instead  of  fasting  on  the  day  and  remem¬ 
bering  Jerusalem,  to  show  an  active  interest  in 
the  doings  of  their  expatriated  brethren  of  this 
period,  to  contribute  to  their  reception  or  sup¬ 
port,  and  to  provide  substantially  tor  their  emi¬ 
gration  to  cities  or  districts  where  they  can  lead 
useful  and  profitable  lives.  The  dead  past  we 
cannot  bring  back,  but  the  living  present  is  full 
of  work — broken  homes  to  be  rebuilt,  shattered 
hopes  to  be  restored,  family  ties  to  be  cement¬ 
ed,  religious  love  to  be  stimulated.  In  brief, 
those  are  not  the  worst  Jews  who  do  not  keep 
the  Fast  of  Ab  in  the  olden  fashion. 


The  Observer,  referring  to  the  cruel  wrongs 
and  oppressions  which  have  been  visited  upon 
Russian  Jews,  makes  this  excellent  suggestion  : 

It  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  for  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  to  ask 
their  brethren  throughout  the  world  to  join 
them  in  a  representation  of  the  opinions  of 
Christendom  on  this  subject.  The  Alliance  has 
for  one  of  its  grand  objects  the  promotion  of 
religious  liberty.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to 
the  advancement  of  Christian  liberty.  If  its 
power  were  equal  to  its  desires  it  would  give 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  to 
all  mankind,  regardless  of  creed  or  nationality. 
In  its  demands  it  has  been  listened  to  with  suc- 
^ssful  results  by  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  it  might  now  speak 
again  with  the  strongest  confidence  of  being 
heard. 

The  prejudice  against  the  Jews  is  unreason¬ 
able  and  wicked.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  with  all  other  subjects  or  citi¬ 


zens.  And  it  is  not  only  right,  but  it  is  politic 
and  expedient  to  give  them  the  same  political 
and  civil  consideration  which  other  nationali¬ 
ties  enjoy.  _  * 

The  Messenger,  our  Philadelphia  (German) 
Reformed  contemporary,  has  this  timely  ex¬ 
hortation  to  “  Destroy  Old  Notices  ’’—never  to- 
leave  them  about  the  pulpit  to  worry  and  per¬ 
haps  mislead  some  preacher  other  than  the 
pastor : 

A  strange  minister  may  upset  the  gravity  of 
a  congregation  by  reading  them  when  out  of 
date.  Not  long  ago  a  brother  who  had  effected 
an  “  exchange,”  announced  the  funeral  of  a 
lady  who  had  been  buried  nine  months  before. 
As  the  afflicted  husband  had  just  returned  from 
a  wedding  tour  and  brought  his  second  wife  to 
church  for  the  firet  time,  he  concluded  thftt- 
there  was  an  effort  to  harrow  up  his  feelings.. 
Nothing  but  the  felicitous  change  that  had 
just  taken  place  in  his  domestic  relations- 
enabled  him  to  excuse  people  for  smiling  in 
church  and  take  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke. 
And  indeed  the  announcement  did  put  him  in 
a  strange  light,  for  he  had  been  especialljr 
demonstrative  in  his  recent  sorrow. 

The  unfortunate  minister  was  as  much  pro¬ 
voked  as  if  he  had  gone  into  a  strange  yard  at 
night  and  fallen  over  a  wheelbarrow  left  in  hi» 
path.  That  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  analogy, 
but  it  is  a  true  one,  for  funeral  notices,  like 
wheelbarrows,  although  very  good  in  their 
place,  are  awkward  things  to  wrestle  with  in 
tlie  dark.  In  either  case  there  is  something  so 
sphinx-like  that  it  is  quite  awhile  before  a  man 
can  take  in  the  situation,  and  there  is  a  great 
strain  on  piety  before  things  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained. 

Tear,  bury,  or  cremate  all  notices  as  soon  as 
they  have  served  their  purpose,  especially  at 
this  season  when  somebody  else  may  be  in 
your  pulpit.  _ 

The  Christian  Advocate  utters  these  severe 
words  over  the  fall  of  an  eloquent  and  hereto¬ 
fore  widely  respected  minister — pastor  of  the 
leading  Methodist  church  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 

“  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief,  if  he  steal  to 
satisfy  his  soul  when  he  is  hungry.”  (Prov.  vl, 
30.)  But  what  can  be  thought  of  a  minister  of 
a  prosperous  church,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000, 
and  receipts  from  marriage  fees,  etc.,  who  be¬ 
comes  a  thief  ?  Bibliomania  is  a  form  of  men¬ 
tal  disease  whose  victim,  if  also  afflicted  with 
Kleptomania,  may  steal  old  books  under  mor¬ 
bid  impulse,  and  hide  them  away,  and  gloat 
over  them  in  secret  as  a  miser  over  hid  treas¬ 
ures.  But  to  pilfer  old  books,  costly  and  rare, 
and  sell  them  at  auction,  is  not  Bibliomania  or 
Kleptomania,  but  naked  stealing,  and  he  who 
does  it  is  a  thief.  And  he  who  has  done  so  is 
ashamed,  “  As  the  thief  is  ashamed  when  he  is 
found.”  (Jer.  ii.  26.)  It  is  with  deep  grief  that 
we  learn  that  a  personal  acquaintance,  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  our  Church,  has  been  charged  with  re¬ 
peated  acts  of  theft;  that  before  damning 
proofs  of  his  guilt  he  has  confessed,  and  that 
in  the  Justice’s  Court  of  the  city  where  he  lived 
he  has  been  fined  $20  and  costs.  If  he  had 
died  a  few  weeks  ago  we  should  have  spoken 
of  him  as  “  a  young  man  of  unusual  abilities, 
culture,  and  eloquence,  widely  known  and 
greatly  beloved,  with  the  finest  prospects,  and 
pastor  of  the  leading  Church  in  the  leading 
'  city  of  his  State  and  Conference,”  and  mourned 
his  loss,  and  found  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  “  early  crowned  ” ;  but  now 
can  only  say  with  a  sadness  that  has  no  miti¬ 
gation,  “  Alas,  my  brother  i  ” 


The  Baptist  Weekly  is  quite  sure  that  thfr 
current  college  addresses  show  an  increasing 
earnestness  and  seriousness  of  tone : 

Even  the  orations  of  the  graduates  were 
tinged  with  more  soberness  than  ordinary. 
There  seems  to  be  signs  of  a  settling  down  to 
the  earnest  study  of  the  great  problems  of 
ethics,  of  religion,  and  of  life  such  as  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  perilous  era  demands.  The 
curse  of  our  country  in  all  departments  of  its 
social,  moral  and  political  life  has  been  super¬ 
ficiality,  amateurizing.  A  lack  of  moral  earn¬ 
estness  is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
case  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

We  believe  there  is  a  moral  government  in 
the  world,  and  that  its  ultimate  aims  are  bene¬ 
ficent.  This  excludes  pessimism,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  indolence  and  feeble 
passivity.  The  agitation  of  questions  of  the¬ 
ology  has  generated  religious  indifference  on 
the  part  of  many  who  are  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  issues  discussed,  but  only  gain  a 
vague  idea  that  while  the  “  doctors  disagree,”^ 
it  is  not  wortli  while  for  them  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  in  particular,  while  the  merely  commer¬ 
cial  character  of  our  politics  with  no  inspiring 
issues  at  stake  has  brought  in  a  contemptuous 
spirit,  which  is  foreign  to  patriotism  or  even 
citizenship  in  any  broad  sense.  In  literature, 
art,  and  amusement  there  is  a  craving  for  the 
transient,  and  pyrotechnic,  rather  than  for  the 
ideal,  the  substantial  or  the  salutary,  and  the 
mighty  truths  that  once  swayed  men’s  souls 
and  inspired  their  enthusiasm,  are  no  longer 
believed  so  deeply  as  to  take  hold  on  the  lives 
of  many  who  profess  them.  i 


The  Christian  Union  has  this  reference  to  a 
matter  of  current  interest : 

The  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Chinese 
Educational  Mission  at  Hartford,  it  appears, 
was  the  one-sided  and  ignorant  report  of  a 
prominent  Chinese  official  sent  to  this  country 
to  investigate  the  working  of  the  mission.  He 
was  greatly  shocked  to  discover  how  thorough¬ 
ly  the  young  men  had  taken  on  American  hab¬ 
its  and  taken  in  American  ideas.  Yung  Wing 
explained  that  the  students  were  only  passing 
through  that  stage  which  all  young  men  go 
through  in  reflecting  their  surroundings,  but 
the  official  declared  that  they  were  becoming 
alienated  from  the  institutions  and  customs  of 
their  own  country.  He  also  made  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  discovery  that  American  machinery  and 
manufacturing  products  are  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  Europe,  and  that  an  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  better  secured  elsewhere.  The 
report  w’hich  he  sent  home  induced  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  to  take  this  unfortunate  ac¬ 
tion,  and  though  the  official  has  since  found 
good  cause  to  reverse  his  opinion,  and  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  change  the  decision  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  finds  himself  utterly  unable  to  do  so. 
The  discontinuance  of  this  mission  will  be  in 
the  end  a  great  loss  to  China  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Western  civilization,  which  is 
slowly  permeating  the  empire. 


The  Advance  has  this  pleasant  paragraph  : 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  who  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  one  of  the  Professors  in 
the  Northwestern  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  Evidences  and  Ethics  in  Lane 
Seminary  at  Cincinnati.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  this  will  not  necessitate  the  removal  of 
his  home  from  this  city.  For  almost  forty 
years  Dr.  Patterson  has  been  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  leading  religious  interests  of 
Chicago.  His  majestic  form  and  benignant 
presence,  his  sagacity  and  judicial  candor,  his 
sturdy  conservatism  balanced  by  a  most  genu¬ 
ine  sort  of  Christian  liberality,  his  m^ive  in¬ 
dependence  and  a  personality  that  is  by  no 
means  w’anting  in  will-power,  have  made  him, 
for  a  generation  and  more,  an  honored  and 
beloved  leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
throughout  the  country.  Furthermore,  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  few  men  among  us  could  state  more 
clearly  the  distinctive  principles  of  our  own  de¬ 
nomination,  or  would  be  likely  to  do  so  with 
more  perfect  fairness,  than  he. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  ever  sank 
under  the  burden  of  the  day.  It  is  when  to¬ 
morrow’s  burden  is  added  to  the  burden  of  to¬ 
day  that  the  weight  is  more  than  a  man  can 
bear.— Geoige  MacDonald. 


Infidelity  is  the  joint  off-spring  of  an  irrelig¬ 
ious  temper  and  unholy  speculation,  employ^ 
not  in  examining  thee^dences  of  Christianity, 
but  in  detecting  the  vices  and  imperfections  of 
professing  Christians. — Robert  Hall. 
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and  would  not  stop  until  he  had  succeeded  in 
calling  the  dairy-maid  to  threaten  Old  Sheepy 
with  the  whip. 

Priscilla  and  John  thought  these  little  acts 
of  the  dog  very  wise  ;  but  I  think  a  sheep  that 
could  tell  the  days  of  the  week,  as  this  one  was 
able  to  do,  and  knew  enough  to  run  away  the 
night  before  her  turn  came,  was  just  as  wise  as 
the  dog. 

The  family  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
Bruce,  however,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  shrewd¬ 
ness,  talked  of  relieving  him  from  further  work 
as  soon  as  they  could  succeed  in  training  an¬ 
other  sheep. 

I  left  the  farm-house  before  this  took  place  ; 
so  I  cannot  say  how  Bruce  bore  his  laurels. 
But  if  I  had  had  my  way,  I  would  have  re¬ 
warded  Old  Sheepy  too. 


INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 


Your  scholars  may  ask  the  question  Was  It  the 
murmuring  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  led  God 
to  rain  down  the  manna  from  heaven  ?  Certainly 
not;  the  manna  would  have  been  given  witnout 
their  murmuring,  for  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to 
feed  those  two  millions  in  the  wilderness,  and 
therefore  they  gained  nothing  by  their  sin. 

And  now  let  us  seek  to  understand  this  subject 
of  the  manna  with  which  God  fed  His  people  for 
forty  years,  until  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  wo  will  notice,  first,  the  facts  which  are  re¬ 
lated  by  Moses  in  this  historical  narrative.  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  “  Manna  ”  ?  It  seems 
first  to  have  J)een  a  question  by  the  Israelites, 
“  What  is  it  ?  ”  when  they  saw  it  lying  on  the 
ground;  and  this  question,  which  in  Hebrew  was 
“  Man-hu,"  became  the  name  of  the  food  given  by 
God.  Jacobus  says  that  “Manhut”  is  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  name  for  manna,  its  meaning  being  white 
manna,  a  gum  from  the  tamarisk-tree ;  and  in  his 
opinion,  and  that  of  other  writers,  the  marginal 
explanation  “What  is  it”  is  wrong,  and  the  true 
interpretation  is  that  the  Israelites  in  their  ignor¬ 
ance  gave  to  this  miraculous  food  the  name  of  the 
product  of  the  tamarisk-tree,  there  being  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  between  the  two.  And  Moses 
does  not  reject  the  name,  but  simply  declares  to 
them  that  in  its  nature  it  is  bread,  and  in  its  or¬ 
igin  it  is  from  the  Lord.  See  verse  15. 

Were  there  preparatory  steps  to  the  giving  of  the 
manna  ?  Yes.  First,  He  gives  to  Moses  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  bread  from  heaven. — Verses  4,  5.  Then,  by 
the  command  of  God,  all  the  people  are  gathered 
together  by  Aaron. — Verse  9.  And  then,  as  they 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  wilderness,  they  saw 
“the  glory  of  the  Lord." — Verse  10.  What  was 
this  glory  ?  Was  it  simply  the  pillar  of  cloud 
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The  liCsson:  Exod.  xvi.  1-8. 

1.  And  they  took  their  Journey  from  Ellm,  and  all  the 
uougregatlon  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  the  wll- 
demees  ef  Sin,  which  Is  between  Ellm  and  Sinai,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  their  departing  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

3.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Iwael 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Avon  In  the  wilderness : 

S.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  them.  Would  to 
Ood  we  had  died  by  the  band  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when  we  did  eat 
bread  to  the  full  I  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  Into  this 
wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger. 

4.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  rain 
bread  from  heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out 
and  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day,  that  I  may  prove 
them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law,  or  no. 

5.  And  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they 
shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in ;  and  It  shall  be 
twice  as  much  as  they  gather  dally. 

6.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto  all  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  At  even,  then  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath 
brought  you  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt : 

T.  And  In  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord :  for  that  he  heareih  your  murmurlngs  against  the 
'  '*  and  what  are  we,  that  ye  murmur  against  us  f 
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small  leathern  bags.  They  use  it  on  bread,  as  we 
use  honey.  Why,  then,  need  we  suppose  that  the 
manna  was  given  miraculously  to  the  children  of 
Israel  ?  For  these  reasons ; 

1.  God  distinctly  promised  “7  will  ruin  bread 
from  heaven.” 

2.  It  came  with  the  morning’s  dew,  and  not  from 
the  tamarisk  tree. 

3.  It  could  be  ground  and  baked,  while  the  des¬ 
ert  manna  is  a  soft  substance  like  honey. 

4.  The  whole  amount  gathered  by  the  Israelites 
in  a  single  day  greatly  exceeds  the  annual  product 
of  to-day,  and  wo  have  no  evidence  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  w’as  anj'  larger  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

5.  It  came  to  the  camp  of  Israel  every  morning 
in  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  this  daily  supply 
continued  for  forty  years.  The  natural  product  is 
found  only  in  May  and  June. 

C.  It  was  found  each  morning  bj’  the  Israelites 
in  all  their  journeyiugs  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  but  the  desert  manna  is  found  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  desert. 

7.  The  supply  ceased  on  the  seventh  day  of  each 
week. 

8.  It  spoiled  if  kept  over  till  the  next  day;  but 
the  desert  manna  can  be  preserved  a  long  time, 
without  change. 

9.  We  see,  then,  that  It  must  have  been  a  mira¬ 
cle;  and  so  regarded,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  whole  history  of  God’s  providences  in  the 
preservation  of  Israel,  His  chosen  people. 

In  closing  your  lesson,  have  your  scholars  read 
the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  where  Jesus  declares 
that  He  will  give  His  fiesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  that  none  can  have  life  except  by  eat> 
ing  His  fiesh  and  drinking  His  blood.  Especially 
have  them  notice  verses  48-51,  where  He  compares 
thq  living  bread,  which  was  Himself,  with  the 
manna  which  their  fathers  eat  in  the  wilderness. 
And  may  God  by  His  Spirit  give  you  such  power  in 
teaching  that  every  scholar  may  seek  the  heavenly 
and  taste  its  sweetness,  before  the  cl.ass 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER 


“THIS  SAME  JESUS,” 

Acts  i.  11. 

This  same  Jesus !  0  how  sweetly 
Fall  those  words  upon  the  ear : 

Like  a  swell  of  far-off  music. 

In  a  nightwatch  still  and  drear. 

Ho  who  healed  the  helpless  leper. 

He  who  dried  the  widow’s  tear; 

He  who  changed  to  health  and  gladness 
Helpless  suffering,  trembling  fear; 

He  who  wandered  poor  and  homeless. 

By  the  stormy  Galilee ; 

He  who,  on  the  night-robed  mountain, 

Bent  in  prayer  the  wearied  knee ; 

He  who  gently  called  the  weary, 

“  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  rest !  ” 

He  who  loved  the  little  children. 

Took  them  in  His  arms  and  blessed ; 

“  This  same  Jesus  ” !  When  the  vision 
Of  that  last  and  awful  day 

Bursts  upon  the  prostrate  spirit. 

Like  a  midnight  lightning  ray; 

Then  we  lift  our  hearts,  adoring : 

“This  same  Jesus,”  loved  and  known — 

Him,  our  own  most  gracious  Saviour — 

Seated  on  the  great  white  throne. 

For  this  word,  O  Lord,  we  bless  Thee ; 

Bless  our  Master’s  changeless  name ; 

Yesterday,  to-day,  forever, 

Jesus  Christ  is  still  the  same. 

—Frances  E.  Havergal. 

Out  of  the  word  “  regulations  ”  no  less  than 
1,051  English  words  of  more  than  four  letters 
have  been  formed. 

The  archery  clubs  have  commenced  practic¬ 
ing,  and  the  glass  eye  manufactory  in  Pittsburg 
is  working  double  time. 

The  Palestine  Railroad  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  Massachusetts  to  construct  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Cairo  through 
Palestine  to  Assyria. 

Edmond  de  Lafayette  is  the  only  grandson 
of  General  Lafayette  in  the  direct  line  now 
living.  He  is  unmarried,  and  at  his  death  the 
name  will  become  extinct. 

“  What  shall  I  tell  people  who  ask  whether 
you  are  engaged  ?  ”  said  a  young  lady  at  the 
dinner-table  to  a  somewhat  eccentric  theologi¬ 
cal  student  at  Andover.  “  Tell  them  that  you 
don’t  know,”  was  the  reply. 

‘Do  you  pretend  to  have  as  good  judgment 
as  I  have  ?  ’  exclaimed  an  enraged  wife  to  her 
husband.  ‘  Well,  no,’  lie  replied  slowly  ;  ‘  our 
choice  of  partners  for  life  shows  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  compared  to  yours.’ 

A  curious  freak  of  nature  occurred  in  Bound 
Brook,  N,  J.  .  A  wholesale  teamster  of  that 
place,  Mr.  John  King  by  name,  had  a  pair  of 
black  horses.  During  a  very  hot  day  one  of 
the  horses  was  prostrated  by  a  sunstroke,  and 
is  now  of  a  light  dun  color.  He  presents  quite 
a  striking  contrast  to  his  black  mate  that  so 
well  matched  him  before  his  misfortune. 

A  critic  dropped  into  a  studio  in  Paris  one 
day,  stopped  before  the  portrait  of  a  lady  on 
the  easel,  and  remarked  ‘It  is  very  nicely 
painted,  but  why  did  you  take  such  an  ugly 
model  ?  ’  ‘  It  is  my  mother,’  calmly  replied  the 
artist.  ‘  O  1  pardon  a  thousand  times,’  said  the 
critic  in  great  confusion.  ‘You  are  right.  I 
ought  to  have  perceived  it.  It  resembles  you 
completely.’ 

Says' Professor  Austin  Phelps  :  *  We  arc  not 
half  awake  to  the  fact  that  by  our  laws  of  di¬ 
vorce  and  our  toleration  of  the  social  evil,  we 
are  doing  more  to  corrupt  the  nation’s  heart 
than  Mormonism  tenfold.  Vice,  avowed  and 
blatant,  and  organized  to  a  large  extent,  nulli¬ 
fies  itself,  so  far  as  self-diffusion  is  concerned. 
But  vice,  lurking  and  still,  trickles  into  all  the 
crevices  of  society.  A  nation  of  Mormons  is 
impossible — not  so  a  nation  of  libertines.’ 

A  gentleman  afflicted  with  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  took  dinner  at  a  tavern,  and  calling 
to  a  waiter  addressed  him  thus :  “  We-w-waiter, 
g-g-give  me  s-s-some  r-r-roast  b-b-beef.”  The 
waiter  stammered  out  in  reply  “  W-w-we  a-a- 
aint  g-g-got  any.”  At  which  the  gentleman, 
highly  enraged,  supposing  the  servant  was 
mocking  him,  sprang  from  his  seat  and  was 
proceeding  to  knock  him  down,  when  a  third 
person  arrested  his  arm  and  cried  to  him  not 
"He  st-st-stutters  s-s-same 


Lord :  and  what  are  we,  that  ye  murmur  against  us  I 
8.  And  Moses  said.  This  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall 
give  you  In  the  evening  flesh  to  eat.  and  In  the  morning 
bread  to  the  full ;  tor  that  the  Lord  heareth  your  murmur- 
lugs  which  ye  murmur  against  him ;  and  what  are  we  f 
your  murmurlngs  are  not  against  us,  but  against  the  Lord. 

Bt  ABBO’TT  E.  KITTREDOE,  D.B. 

Golden  Text. — “  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread 
from  heaveii;  but  My  Father  gireth  you  the  true  bread 
from  heaven." — John  vi.  32. 

Our  last  lesson  was  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  children  of  Israel,  and  their  first  act  on 
reaching  the  other  side,  was  to  sing  praises  to 
Jehovah,  who  had  overwhelmed  Pharaoh  and  his 
hosts  in  the  sea,  and  had  given  to  His  own  people 
a  glorious  deliverance. 

The  first  encampment  was  at  “Ayun  Musa,”  or 
the  wells  of  Moses,  a  locality'  pointed  out  to  trav¬ 
ellers  to-day  as  the  identical  spot  where  the  re¬ 
joicing  host  rested  after  their  wonderful  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  night.  The  next  encampment  was  at 
Marah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  which  they 
reached  after  a  march  of  three  days  (xv.  22-25). 
This  locality  can  be  identified  beyond  a  question, 
for  my  thirsty  camel  refused  to  drink  the  watera, 
and  when  I  tasted  them  I  preferred  to  suffer  a 
little  longer  from  thirst,  rather  than  drink  of  the 
very  bitter  fountain  of  Marah.  From  Marah  they 
marched  to  Elim,  only  a  few  hours  Irora  Marah, 
and  now  known  as  Wady  Ghurundel,  where  were 
twelve  springs  of  water  and  seventy  palms.  Abun¬ 
dant  water  is  found  there  to-day,  and  the  groves 
of  tamarisks,  palms,  and  acacias  caii  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  one  who  has  himself  experienced  tlie 
refreshment  of  this  delightful  oasis  in  the  desert. 
They  remained  at  Elim  three  weeks.  See  chapter 
xvi.  1.  On  leaving  Elim,  their  first  encampment 
was  by  the  sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  10,  11).  The  word 
“  Sin  ”  in  verse  1  means  bush  or  thori.  It  was  then 
and  is  now  a  dreary,  barren  wilderness,  where 
nothing  grows  to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  and  no 
springs  of  water  are  found  to  quench  thirst.  No¬ 
tice  that  God  is  leading  His  people,  and  there  are 
lessons  for  them  to  learn  between  Elim  and  Sinai, 
lessons  of  God’s  grace  before  they  come  under  the 
law. 

Vekses  2,  3.  We  have  in  these  verses  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sinful  murmuring  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  you  will  notice  these  striking  features 
of  their  sin : 

1.  Only  a  few  days  before  they  had  been  singing 

of  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  and  of  His  power  in 
their  behalf,  dividing  the  Red  Sea  for  their  pas¬ 
sage  out  from  Egypt,  and  destroying  Pliaraoh  and 
his  hosts.  ,, 

2.  Only  three  days  before  they  had  murmured, 
and  God  had  made  the  bitter  waters  sweet  to  their 
taste;  a  miracle  which,  we  would  suppose,  they 
could  never  forget. 

3.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  song  of  triumph  “The 
Lord  is  my  strength,”  and  so  soon  after  the  mira¬ 
cle  at  Marah,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  God, 
and  are  fearful  lest  they  shall  perish  with  hunger. 
We  are  not  told  that  they  were  actually  hungry, 
for  they  had  probably  some  flocks  and  herds  lelt, 
but  they  anticipated  the  near  approach  of  the  time 
when  they  would  be  dependent  for  food  upon  the 
productions  of  the  desert,  and  they  knew  that  such 
a  multitude  could  never  be  kept  alive  on  such  pro¬ 
visions.  So  you  see  that  the  Lord  had  ceased  to 
be  their  strength,  and  they  were  anxious  for  the 
morrow,  as  if  there  were  no  God  who  had  deliver¬ 
ed  them  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  arm.  How 
strange  such  anxiety  seems  as  we  read  this  sad 
story,  for  if  God  brought  them  out  of  bondage, 
and  overwhelmed  Pharaoh,  and  by  a  miracle  led 
them  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  sweetened  the  bit¬ 
ter  waters,  surely  He  could  not  permit  them.  His 
chosen  ones,  to  perish  with  hunger.  Yet  how  do 
His  children  to-day  copy  the  murmuring  of  the 
Israelites !  He  has  done  more  for  us  than  He  did 
for  them.  He  has  redeemed  us  from  Hell  and  de¬ 
livered  us  from  the  power  of  sin,  our  old  master, 
and  has  given  us  exceeding  great  and  jjrecious 
promises,  yet  we  constantly  doubt  His  loving  care 
and  grow  anxious  for  the  future,  as  if  He  could 
forget  us  a  single  moment.  Read  Matt.  vi.  28-34, 
X.  30,  31;  Rom.  viii.  32.  Also,  as  examples  of 
trust  in  God,  refer  your  scholars  to  the  widow  of 
Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii.  12),  and  the  widow  who 
put  her  two  mites,  which  was  all  that  she  had,  in¬ 
to  the  treasury  (Luke  xxi.  2). 

4.  They  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  declared  that  they  (not  God)  had  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt.  This  was  a  wonderful  blind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  for  if  they  had  only  thought  calmly, 
they  would  have  seen  how  every  step  from  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  had  been  attended  with 
supernatural  power.  Moses  replies  to  this  in 
verse  6,  “Ye  shall  know  that  the  Lobd  hath 
brought  you  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt,”  and  in 
verse  8,  “Your  murmurlngs  are  not  against  us,  but 
against  the  Lord.” 

5.  They  not  only  give  way  to  this  sinful  mur¬ 
muring,  but  they  sigh  for  Egypt  and  for  its  flesh 
pots  with  all  the  dishonor  and  pain  of  Egypt’s 
cruel  bondage.  How  wicked  as  well  as  ungrateful 
this  choice  was  1  It  was  a  choice  of  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  bodily  appetites  rather  than  liberty,  a 
choice  of  Pharaoh’s  government  rather  than  Je¬ 
hovah’s,  a  choice  of  death  by  the  fle.sh  pots,  rather 
than  life  in  the  wilderness  with  the  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham  as  their  friend  and  guide.  It  is  evident  that 
they,  had  plenty  to  eat  in  Egypt,  but  they  were 
slaves  just  the  same.  So  Satan  gives  to  the  sinner 
sensual  delights,  but  he  is  a  slave,  and  freedom  as 
the  Sons  of  God  is  Infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
bondage  with  all  its  degrading  pleasures.  This 
choice  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  therefore  not 
only  foolish,  but  it  disclosed  a  low.  selfish  spirit, 
lacking  all  traits  of  heroism,  such  as  have  inspir¬ 
ed  the  noble  men  and  women  in  our  own  land, 
who  have  gladly  sacrificed  all  things  to  be  free, 
because  freedom  to  them  was  the  most  priceless 
tjpeasure.  I  anl  writing  these  lines  in  the  old  town 
of  Lexington,  Mass.,  where  the  first  blow  was 
struck  for  American  liberty,  and  where  rest  the 
bones  of  those  who  shed  their  blood  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom,  choosing  death  rather  than  op¬ 
pression.  Yet  these  Israelites  sighed  for  bondage 
for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  The  word 
translated  “  flesh  pots”  is  an  Egyptian  word.  The 
reference  in  the  words  ‘  ‘  By  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  Egypt,”  is  probably  to  the  last  plague,  when  the 
angel  of  death  flew  over  the  land  at  midnight. 

Tebses  4-8.  It  is  wonderful  to  notice  the  good¬ 
ness  and  patience  of  God  in  dealing  with  these 
foolish  and  wicked  Israelites.  He  does  not  pun¬ 
ish  them  as  they  deserved,  although  it  Is  said 
four  times  that  God  heard  them.  Y'et  He  seeks 
them  back  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  Him.  And  you  and  I  have  the  same  patient, 
long  suffering  God,  who  knoweth  our  frame  and 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  How  often  we 
doubt  His  love  and  murmur  against  His  provi¬ 
dences,  but  He  keeps  showering  mercies  upon  us, 
new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  evening,  for 
we  cannot  chill  His  love  by  our  disobedience. 
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Goshen  ?  It  was  more  than  the  cloud,  to  which, 
perhaps,  they  had  grown  accustomed.  In  some 
way  God  revealed  His  glory,  so  that  every  one  in 
that  vast  congregation  knew  that  Jehovah  was  in 
the  cloud,  and  that  Ho  had  not  forgotten  Israel. 
It  may  have  been  by  flashes  of  dazzling  bright¬ 
ness,  so  dazzling  that  all  were  forced  to  confess 
“It  is  the  Lord.”  There  was  no  glory  to  bo  seen 
when  they  looked  toward  Egypt,  where  the  bond¬ 
age  and  the  flesh-pots  were ;  but  when  they  looked 
toward  the  wilderness,  where  was  no  vegetation, 
no  water,  only  hot  sands,  thebe  they  saw  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Lord.  And  where  His  glory  was,  there 
was  the  manna.  And  we  learn  a  solemn  truth 
here,  viz :  that  believers  never  see  God’s  glory  in 
the  world  by  conforming  to  its  vanities,  and  they 
never  find  divine  manna  there,  for  it  is  found  only 
in  the  wilderness,  when  one  has  turned  his  back  on 
Egypt.  And  now,  when  the  Israelites  had  seen 
God’s  glory,  and  their  faith  in  Him  had  been  re¬ 
kindled,  the  miracle  follows  by  whicli  their  tem¬ 
poral  wants  aie  supplied. — Verse  13.  The  ‘  quails 
came  up  and  covered  the  camp.”  The  quail  re¬ 
sembles  the  partridge,  is  migratory,  and  exists  in 
great  numbers  in  that  region.  God  did  not  create 
quails  by  supernatural  power ;  but  there  was  a  mir¬ 
acle  in  this  event,  for  only  by  a  miracle  could  the 
quails  have  been  brought  to  the  camp  of  Israel  at 
a  si>ecific  time  and  in  such  immense  numbers  as 
to  supply  more  than  two  millions  of  people.  In 
the  morning  there  was  a  heavy  dew  all  about  the 
camp,  and  when  the  dew  evaporated,  the  ground 
was  thickly  covered  with  something  “  fine  and 
crisp,”  in  shape  round,  in  size  small,  “  us  small 
as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.” — Verse  14. 
There  were  some  regulations  given  by  God  with 
reference  to  this  manna. 

1.  It  was  to  be  gathered  by  the  father  for  all  the 
family.  Man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  the  manna,  but  he  had  so^nething  to  do,  for  the 
mere  fact  that  bread  was  lying  all  around  his  tent 
would  not  keep  him  or  his  household  from  starva¬ 
tion.  Faith  had  to  step  out  of  the  tent-door  and 
take  up  the  manna.  So  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  Life, 
and  this  Bread  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man ; 
but  he  can  die,  if  he  chooses,  in  sight  of  the  living 
Bread. 
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manna, 

separates,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again  this  side 
the  feast  of  fat  things  above ! 

Bread  of  heaven  I  on  Thee  we  feed. 

For  Thy  flesh  is  meat  indeed ; 

Ever  let  our  souls  be  fed 
With  this  true  and  living  bread. 

Day  by  day  with  strength  supplied 
Through  the  life  of  Him  who  died : 

Lord  of  life  1  O  let  us  be 
Rooted,  grafted,  built  on  Thee. 
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“THAT  LITTLE  HAT.” 

I  find  It  in  the  garden  path. 

Its  little  crown  half  full 
Of  wilted  flowers ;  where’s  the  rogue 
Who  dared  my  roses  pull  ? 

I  find  it  on  the  roadside  there, 

The  flowei-s  tossed  away. 

And  in  the  crown,  packed  carefully, 
A  load  of  stones  and  clay. 

I  find  it  in  the  daisied  field. 

Or  Iildden  in  the  clover. 

Inspected  by  the  wandering  bees. 
And  crawled  by  insects  over. 

I  find  it  on  tlie  old  barn  floor. 

Or  in  the  manger  resting. 

Or  swinging  from  the  beams  above. 
Where  cooing  doves  are  nesting. 

I  find  it  ’noath  my  busy  feet. 

Upon  the  kitchen  floor. 

Or  lying  midway  up  the  stairs, 

Or  by  my  chamber  door. 

I  find  it  in  ;  I  find  it  out, 

’Neath  table,  lounge,  or  chair; 

'rhe  little,  shabby,  brimless  thing, 

I  find  it  everywhere 

But  on  the  curly,  golden  pate 
For  wliich  alone  ’twas  meant, 

That  little  restless,  curly  head. 

On  mischief  always  bent. 

O  baby  boy,  this  problem  solve. 

And  tell  me,  darling,  whether 
Your  roguish  pate  and  this  old  hat 
Were  ever  seen  together. 
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indeed  rcfrahied  from  discussing  theories  on  such 
points  as  the  propagation  of  sin  in  the  race,  and 
kindred  topics,  but  he  has  given  in  terse  form  the 
final  result  of  much  thoughtful  inquiry  on  these 
themes;  and  behind  his  familiar  explanations  and 
I  spiritual  appeals  it  is  easy  to  see  the  strong  and  high 
doctrines  of  grace,  sustaining  and  enforcing  the  whole. 
As  no  one  will  read  the  book  without  being  consciously 
helped  and  quickened  in  his  religious  life,  so  few  will 
read  it  without  being  instructed  and  edified  as  to  the 
essential  truths  of  the  common  Gospel." 
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Faith  must  lay  hold  on  Christ,  and  this  is 
the  sinner’s  part  in  salvation.  And  then  we  have 
a  picture  here  of  household  piety — the  father  gath¬ 
ered  fo¥  all  the  family.  True,  he  could  not  force 
his  children  to  eat  the  manna,  but  he  gathered  it 
for  them  and  urged  them  to  cat  it.  I  know  of 
Christian  parents  ,vvho,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  wicked  neglect  of  their  children,  have  gath¬ 
ered  the  Manna  for  themselves,  bat  are  careless 
whether  their  children  are  nourished  by  it  or  are 
lost  eternally. 

2.  There  was  sufficient  manna  for  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.  Not  a  man  or  woman  or  child  but 
was  fed  abundantly,  for  the  manna  came  from  God, 
and  giving  cannot  im|)uverish  Him.  He  could  feed 
two  millions  as  easily  as  He  could  feed  His  ser¬ 
vant,  the  prophet,  through  the  ravens.  And  for 
forty  years  the  supply  of  manna  never  failed,  and 
never  was  the  quantity  insufficient.  So  the  salva¬ 
tion  in  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  the  leorld.  He  who 
could  feed  the  five  thousand  miraculously  can  feed 
every  famished  soul  in  the  wide  world  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  Bread,  and  can  satisfy ihe  deepest  hunger. 

3.  The  manna  was  sweet^to  the  taste. — Verse  31. 
No  one  ever  tasted  of  the  living  Bread  but  fouud 
it  sweet,  so  sweet  that  it  destroys  all  appetite  for 
the  food  of  Egypt. 

4.  The  manna  had  to  be  gathered  each  morning. 
The  Israelite  could  not  lay  in  a  supply  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days. — Verses  19-21.  Yesterday’s  supply 
was  not  good  for  to-day.  The  believer  cannot  lay 
in  a  stock  of  grace  which  will  sustain  for  a  long 
period.  Wo  must  live  by  the  day,  or  more  truly, 
by  the  moment,  seeking  for  every  step  new  sup¬ 
plies  of  grace,  and  hence  we  see  the  necessity  of 
constant  prayer. 

5.  A  special  provision  was  made  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  theywere  commanded  to  gatheradoublequan- 
tity  on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  portion  reserved  for 
tho  Sabbath  did  not  spoil. — Verses  22-24.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  Sabbatli  since  the  account 
of  its  institution  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  spoken  of  here  as  a  gift  of  God  (verse  29),  but 
in  Exod.  xx.  it  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  law.  Why 
could  they  not  gather  the  manna  on  the  seventh 
day  ?  Because  it  was  not  a  work  of  necessity, 
since  it  could  be  gathered  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
by  a  special  divine  provision  it  was  preserved 
from  spoiling.  Think  of  it !  It  was  surely  a  very 
little  thing  just  to  step  out  from  the  tent-door  and 
take  up  the  manna,  but  God  required  absolute  rest 
from  all  unnecessary  labor  on  that  day,  and  as  this 
could  be  done  on  the  previous  day,  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  Is  the  Sabbath,  then,  a  day  for  indolence  ? 
No;  but  its  hours  should  be  consecrated  to  spirit¬ 
ual  meditation  and  religious  works  of  charity  and 
mercy.  It  is  the  day  when  we  are  to  enjoy  God, 
when  we  are  to  feed  on  the  heavenly  Manna. 

6.  Another  thought  regarding  this  manna,  is 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  life  of  every  Israel¬ 
ite.  They  would  have  starved  to  death  had  not 
God  rained  down  bread  from  heaven.  They  had 
been  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  but  they  were  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  manna  for  continued  life,  and  for 
strength  for  each  day’s  duties.  So  the  believer  is 
not  only  saved  by  Christ,  but  ho  lives  by  feeding 
upon  Christ,  and  Christ  is  his  only  food  in  the 
wilderness.  There  are  no  provisions  of  the  world 
which  can  give  any  strength  to  his  soul.  The 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  starved,  unhappy, 
fruitless  Church  members,  Is  that  they  are  not 
feeding  every  hour  and  moment  on  the  heavenly 
manna.  Paul  learned  this  truth  of  the  richness  of 
Christ  to  the  believer,  and  he  fed  so  constantly 
on  the  living  Bread  that  he  could  s^y  “I  live;  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ,  liveth  in  me.” 

Your  scholars  will  probably  ask  you  whether 
this  was  really  a  miracle,  or  whether  the  manna 
was  a  natural  production  of  the  desert.  In  answer¬ 
ing  this  question,  you  should  inform  them  that 
there  is  a  production  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai 
which  is  called  “manna.”  It  is  a  sweet  juice  from 
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BRUCE  AND  OLD  SHEEPY. 

Many  years  ago,  says  Aunt  Anne  in  Nursery, 
I  spent  a  few  weeks  with  some  friends  who 
lived  on  a  large  milk  farm  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  made  a  great  many  pounds  of 
butter  every  day,  and  packed  it  in  firkins  for 
market.  So  much  churning  could  not  be  done 
by  hand,  and  as  working  by  steam  was  not 
common  then,  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
dogs,  and  sometimes  sheep. 

In  the  basement  of  the  farm-house  was  a 
huge  churn,  the  handle  of  which  was  attached 
to  a  large  barrel  made  of  slats  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  barrel  revolved  the  churn  was 
worked.  When  the  dairy-maid  was  ready  to 
churn,  she  would  lock  Bruce,  their  great  dog, 
into  this  barrel,  and  say  to  him  “Go  on, 
Bruce.”  If  he  went  on,  at  every  step  he  turn¬ 
ed  the  barrel.  The  faster  the  barrel  turned, 
the  faster  the  churn-handle  moved  up  and 
down,  and  the  sooner  the  butter  came. 

Bruce  did  not  like  this  kind  of  work  ;  and 
who  of  us  would  7  He  often  tried  to  shirk  it  by 
running  away  ;  but  wlien  John,  the  farmer’s 
son,  perceived  tliis  trick,  lie  took  care  to  se¬ 
cure  the  dog  over  night.  The  farmer  and  his 
son  were  very  good  to  their  animals  ;  so  in  or¬ 
der  that  Bruce  might  rest,  they  selected  a 
sheep  to  perform  part  of  the  labor.  This 
sheep,  though  quite  young,  was  never  called 
by  any  other  name  than  “  Old  Sheepy.” 

The  dog  and  the  sheep  took  turns  in  the 
churning,  thus  :  Bruce  worked  Mondays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  Old  Sheepy  worked  the 
other  three  days  of  the  six.  On  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  mornings  Old  Sheepy 
could  never  be  found  without  much  hunting. 
The  other  three  mornings  she  would  leisurely 
wander  near  the  house,  nibbling  the  grass  near 
the  doorstep. 

So  John  was  obliged  to  drive  her  into  an  en¬ 
closure,  and  there  confine  her  for  the  night 
previous  to  her  churning,  as  it  took  too  much 
time  to  find  her  in  the  morning. 

One  Monday  evening  Bruce,  having  done  his 
day’s  work,  was  lying  on  a  rug  in  the  sitting- 
room,  where  the  farmer’s  children  and  myself 
were  having  a  quiet  game  of  “Come,  d’ye 
come?”  At  eight  o’clock  Priscilla  aud  John, 
as  if  with  one  thought,  started  up  from  the 
game  with  the  words  “Has  anyone  shut  up 
Old  Sheepy  ?  ”  No  one  knew.  So  off  John  ran 
to  get  the  animal,  but  soon  returned,  not  able 
to  find  her. 

“No  matter,”  said  Priscilla,  “Bruce  has 
had  an  easy  time  to-day.  We’ll  put  him  on 
to-morrow  ;  for  we  never  had  more  cream 
ready  than  now.”  Bruce  pricked  up  his  ears, 
as  if  to  say  “  Catch  me  churning  Old  Sheenv’s 
butter !  ” 

When  bed-time  came  Priscilla  said  “I  will 
not  let  old  Bruce  out  to-night.  I  will  put  him 
in  the  wash-room.”  Priscilla  didn’t  quite  know 
Bruce,  if  she  thought  he  was  simple  enough  to 
be  caught  napping  after  hearing  that.  He  got 
out,  no  one  knew  how  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  wait  patiently  till  morning. 

Bruce  had  no  idea  of  allowing  Old  Sheepy  to 
get  clear  of  her  task.  At  midnight  a  terrible 
barking  and  bleating  and  growling  and  scam¬ 
pering  was  hea1*d  some  little  distance  from  the 
house.  John  went  out  to  see  what  the  noise 
was  about.  He  found  that  Bruce  had  spied 
Old  Sheepy  in  her  hiding-place,  had  routed  her 
out,  and  driven  her  into  the  enclosure  ;  but  as 
he  could  not  bar  the  gate,  he  stood  guard 
against  the  opening,  and  was  barking  loudly  to 
awaken  the  household. 

As  soon  as  John  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
Bruce  returned  to  his  rug  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

When  Old  Sheepy  was  marched  into  the  bar¬ 
rel  the  next  morning,  you  ought  to  have  seen 
Bruce  strutting  about  the  basement!  If  Old 
Sheepy  slackened  her  pace  at  all,  Bruce  would 
growl ;  if  she  didn’t  mind  that,  he  would  bark 
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ti)  strike,  saying  “ 
as  w-we  (i-d-do!  ” 

There  are  forty  industrial  schools  in  Chicago 
for  children  of  poor  families,  principally  little 
girls,  where  they  are  kindly  cared  for,  and 
taught  sewing,  cooking,  and  tidiness  as  re¬ 
gards  person,  dress,  and  housekeeping.  The 
number  of  children  in  all  these  schools  is  not 
less  than  3,000.  It  is  said  that  the  influence  of 
these  schools  has  become  so  marked  that  the 
police  and  car-drivers  have  observed  a  very  de¬ 
cided  change  in  the  appearance,  manners,  and 
general  conduct  of  the  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

A  most  wonderful  woman :  Amiable  husband 
(who  has  just  finished  moving) — ‘  Where  are 
my  slippers,  dear?’  Wife — ‘They  came  along 
with  the  third  load,  and  that  load  went  to  the 
garret.’  Husband — ‘  And  where  is  my  pipe  ? » 
Wife — ‘  You’d  find  it  in  one  of  the  barrels  of 
crockery  in  the  cellar.’  Husband— ‘And  where 
is  my  comb  and  hair-brush?’  Wife — ‘Jane 
packed  them  in  the  kitchen  stove  with  the 
children’s  shoes.’  Husband  (mentally  solilo¬ 
quizing) — ‘  What  a  woman  my  wife  is !  She 
never  went  to  college,  and  yet  she  knows 
everything.’ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  great  orators  seldom 
fail  to  be  nervous  with  apprehension,  when 
about  to  make  an  important  speech.  Luther 
in  his  last  years  trembled  when  he  entered 
the  pulpit.  The  same  is  true  of  Robert  Hall. 
Mr.  Gough  confesses  that  he  is  always  in  a 
tremor  in  coming  before  an  audience.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England  have  given  similar  testimony.  Can¬ 
ning  said  he  could  always  tell  in  advance  when 
he  was  about  to  make  one  of  liis  best  speeches 
by  a  chill  running  through  him,  caused  by  fear 
of  failure.  Lord  Derby,  the  father  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Earl,  when  a  young  man,  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  speakers  in  Parliament.  He 
was  known  as  the  “  Prince  Rupeit  of  debate,” 
and  seemed  so  self-possessed  as  to  be  incapable 
of  embarrassment.  But  he  said,  “  When  I  am 
going  to  speak,  my  throat  and  lips  are  as  dry  as 
those  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  hanged.” 
Tierney,  whom  Lord  Macaulay  calls  one  of  the 
most  fluent  debaters  ever  known,  said  he  never 
rose  in  Parliament  without  feeling  liis  knees 
knock  together.  It  is  one  of  the  compensations 
of  nature,  that  the  nervous  temperament  which 
occasions  the  trembling  is  also  one  of  the  causes 
of  oratorical  success. 
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“Every  time  I  think  of  It  I  feel  as  if  words  would 
not  express  my  pleasure  or  my  thanks  to  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  I  shall  never  forget 
It.  It  seems  like  a  fearful  dream  when  I  think  of  two 
years  ago.  I  dreaded  to  have  night  come,  for  I  knew 
there  was  no  rest  for  me,  but  that  I  must  bear  the 
pain  and  sickness  as  well  as  I  could  until  another 
mornln.g,  which  I  dreaded  to  see,  for  I  was  so 
weak  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  see  even  my  oyvn 
family.  Sometimes  I  wished  I  could  stop  breath¬ 
ing  just  to  get  a  little  rest.  Now  it  is  so  different. 
I  sleep  good  the  most  of  the  time,  and  am  well  com¬ 
pared  with  what  I  was  then."  Our  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  containing  large  reports  of  cases 
and  full  information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palbn,  1109  and  1111  (lirard  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  PRE.SBYTERIAXiSM. 

We  give  this  week,  and  in  such  tabular  form 
as  to  admit  of  ready  comparison,  the  “  Com¬ 
parative  Summary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  last 
seven  years.”  The  showing  will  be  scanned 
with  interest  by  very  many  of  our  readers.  It 
is  now  twelve  years  since  the  Reunion,  and,  re¬ 
garding  the  first  five  of  this  period  as  years 
when  much  attention  was  necessarily  given  to 
the  adjustments  incident  to  new  relations,  we 
have  now  before  us  just  “a  week  of  years,” 
during  which  everything  has  been  favorable  to 
the  normal  progress  of  the  whole  body.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  first  four  years  of  this 
period  were  years  of  great  financial  depression ; 
but  this  admitted,  may  not  be  regarded  as  a 
wholly  unfavorable  or  unusual  incident  of  the 
times.  Commercial  disapixiintments  and  the 
chastisements  thence  derived,  may  be  and  of¬ 
ten  are,  helps  rather  than  hindrances  in  the 
up-building  of  Christ’s  spiritual  kingdom.  We 
are  also  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  on-going  life  of  our  churches,  and  that 
most  precious— that  is  not  here  even  so  much  as 
hinted  at,  but  so  far  as  our  Churcli  progress 
may  be  expressed  “  in  round  numbers,”  we 
have  it  fairly  stated. 

For  two  years  past  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  number  of  our  Synods  and 
Presbyteries.  The  consolidation  of  the  Synods 
recently  made  at  Buffalo  will  of  course  greatly 
lessen  their  number.  But  it  is  not  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  churches  within  any  siieeial 
ecclesiastical  bounds,  old  or  new,  that  is  of 
first  importance.  Their  spiritual  edification 
and  progress  is  the  chief  concern.  And  as 
contributing  directly  to  this,  an  efficient  and 
increasing  ministry  is  indispensable.  Now,  as 
always  in  this  country,  we  are  blessed  with  a 
learned  and  able  ministry,  but  the  question 
of  the  future  supply  of  worthy  candidates  for 
the  sacred  office  is  always  an  important  and 
even  critical  one.  As  will  be  seen,  the  number 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  1875  was  676, 
fifty-four  in  excess  of  the  present  year,  though 
the  current  622  is  in  advance  of  the  last  and 
preceding  years.  Taking  those  further  on  in 
their  studies  we  find  that  the  number  of  licen¬ 
tiates  (301)  is  within  three  of  seven  years  ago, 
and  an  auvanoe  of  six  upon  last  year,  when  the 
lowest  number  was  touched.  This  may  be 
holding  our  own,  to  put  the  best  face  upon  it, 
but  It  is  not  progress.  Of  ministers  in  full 
standing,  however,  the  showing  is  that  of  a 
steady  increase  year  by  j-^ear,  the  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  years  under  review  being  380, 
bringing  the  present  total  to  5.086.  We  note  as 
a  factor  of  this  result  the  numoer  of  ministers 
received  from  other  denominations,  which  is 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  viz :  68,  and 
-during  seven  years  382,  while  only  175  have  left 
us  during  the  same  period,  thus  giving  a  clear 
gain  of  207  from  without,  most  of  whom  it  is 
probable  have  become  pastors  or  supplies. 
The  Presbyteries  have  granted  about  the  av¬ 
erage  of  “licensures,”!  and  officiated  by 
committee  at  144  “ordinations  ” ;  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  relations  of  ministers  to  churches  so  far 
as  indicated  by  “installations”  and  “dis¬ 
solutions,”  present  no  feature  demanding 
special  comment,  though  the  latter  are  a  few 
less  than  last  year,  while  the  “  installations  ” 
show  a  falling  off  of  ninety-one.  The  number 
last  year  (377)  was  quite  unusual,  as  will  be 
seen.  The  number  of  ministers  who  died  last 
year  was  108,  an  unprecedented  mortality,  and 
we  believe,  included  an  unusual  number  of 
men  of  venerable  age. 

From  ministers  we  pass  to  churches.  And 
here  we  find  the  same  steady  increase  year  by 
year  as  in  the  total  of  the  ministry.  Seven 
years  ago  the  number  was  4,999 ;  it  is  now  5,598 
—an  increase  of  599  in  this  period.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  the  past  year  was  109,  which  is  be¬ 
yond  the  average.  This  general  result  must 
be  credited  partly  to  the  well-sustained  vigor 
of  our  Home  Missions,  and  partly  to  other  fa¬ 
voring  causes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  new  organizations  reported  this 
year  (90)  is  not  up  to  the  average ;  but  mean¬ 
time  the  loss  has  been  less,  the  number  of 
“churches  dissolved  ”  diminishing  by  forty  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year’s  record. 
This,  among  other  things,  is  indicative  of  im¬ 
proving  work  at  the  front.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Reunion  not  a  church  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  outside  body  or  dismissed  to 
other  relations. 

But  these  new  churches  and  the  older  ones 
that  extend  to  them  a  fostering  hand,  must 
here  be  regarded  as  means  to  an  end.  Their 
great  end  and  object  is  the  edification  of  their 
several  congregations  and  communities;  the 
dissemination  of  the  Gospel  to  the  regions  be¬ 
yond  throughout  the  world.  Thus  viewed,  our 
elaborate  educational  work,  our  expensive  in¬ 
stitutional  and  church  facilities,  our  numerous 
ecclesiastical  and  missionary  organizations— all 
have  their  meaning  and  sufficient  reason.  But 
as  we  scan  results,  as  here  presented,  the  ques¬ 
tion  recurs — How  is  the  great  purpose  of  all 
this  array  of  instrumentalities  being  fulfilled  ? 
Is  the  world  being  evangelized,  converted? 
Or,  if  this  is  too  large  an  inquiry  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  single  division  of  the  Church 
militant  to  respond  to,  are  we  able  to  make  it 
i^ipear  that  we  are  faithful  servants  of  the 
Master,  and  accomplishing  our  fair  share  of 
His  work  ?  The  crucial  item  in  all  this  array  of 
resulte,  as  many  will  regard  it.  is  that  of 
“added  on  examination,”  and  sorry  we  are  to 
be  obliged  to  put  it  on  record  that  the  figures 
are  the  lowest  since  the  Reunion,  viz :  25,344. 
In  1673  this  iKtportant  return  touched  the  low- 


^t  previous  point,  viz ;  26,698,  though  the  last 
year’s  was  laearly  identical,  as  will  be  seen. 
The  present  falling  off  (1,494),  as  compared 
with  last  year’s  figures  is  not  large,  but  yet 
serious  when  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  a  de¬ 
scending  series,  beginning  five  years  back.  It 
is  surely  high  time  that  a  change  be  made  in 
such  a  record!  As  regards  those  “added  on 
certificate,”  the  average  of  the  previous  six 
years  is  21,278.  As  will  be  seen,  the  current 
return  is  a  little  better.  As  to  our  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  Church  members — “  communicants  ” — 
it  exceeded  a  half  million  for  the  first  time  in 
1875.  The  increase  has  been  constant  year  by 
year,  thepresent  total  being  581,401.  The  adult 
baptisms  are  diminished  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  this  item  being  closely  related 
to  the  additions  by  examination.  Of  “  Sunday- 
school  members  ”  we  have  now  a  round  total 
of  633,564— a  goodly sliowing,  truly.  How  many 
of  those  “  added  on  examination  ”  should  be 
credited  to  “the  juirsery  of  the  Church,”  we 
have  no  means  of  stating. 

The  financial  showing  is  a  very  prosperous 
one.  The  total  of  contributions  to  all  objects 
is  over  eight  and  a  half  millions — to  be  exact 
$8,674,291— an  increase  of  $313,263  over  last 
year.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  received 
more  money  than  during  any  one  year  since 
the  Reunion,  save  the  year  1875 ;  and  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  raone  than  during  any  one 
year  of  the  twelve  save  in  1874,  when  its  re¬ 
ceipts  (a  special  and  me^rable  effort  having 
been  made  to  wiiie  away  a  debt)  were  $508,520. 
The  cause  of  Education  shows  a  handsome 
advance  on  last  year ;  also  that  of  Freedmen ; 
while  all  without  exception  acknowledge  in¬ 
creased  receipts. 

THE  PRESIBEST’S  COSDITIOX. 

On  Monday  the  physicians  in  attendance  on 
the  President  performed  another  operation,  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  wound,  which  is  re- 
ixirted  to  have  been  successful,  and  to  have 
brought  immediate  and  sensible  relief.  The 
whole  country  rejoices  in  every  particle  of  tid¬ 
ings  of  hope  and  cheer  that  comes  from  the 
bed  of  the  nation’s  patient,  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  successive  operations  cre¬ 
ate  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  is  useless  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  President  is  not  yet 
out  of  danger  It  is  impossible  to  suppress 
the  feeling  of  anxiety  lest  his  constitution, 
whose  native  vigor  has  carried  him  so  far  in 
spite  of  a  strain  that  would  otherwise  have 
proved  fatal,  may  not  be  equal  to  the  crisis. 
It  is  possible  that  he  will  linger  in  a  condition 
of  nearly  helpless  invalidism  for  a  long  time. 
Tlie  prayers  and  earnest  wishes  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  and  good  citizen  are  certainly  desired  now 
as  much  as  at  any  time  since  the  assassin’s 
shot  was  fired. 

But  while  we  feel  so  deeply  anxious,  it  does 
not  become  us  to  yield  to  a  feeling  of  alarm. 
Whatever  may  come,  we  believe  the  country  is 
safe,  for  we  have  an  abiding  faith  in  God  and 
the  people.  Fifty  millions  of  people,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  educated  in  our  public 
schools,  and  are  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
republican  self-government,  will  not  drift  into 
anarchy  because  of  the  death  of  any  one  man, 
however  great  and  good.  The  country  surviv¬ 
ed  the  assassination  of  Lincoln ;  it  would  sur¬ 
vive  that  of  Garfield.  Should  the  worst  come, 
and  the  nation  lose  its  head,  we  would  hope 
that  in  his  successor  tlie  possession  of  power 
would  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  two  great  parties  of  the 
country  are  so  nearly  divided,  and  so  evenly 
balanced  in  Congress,  that  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  a  President  to  go  far  astray ;  the 
opposition  would  hold  him  in  check  and  make 
him  cautious.  Much  as  we  hope  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  President  Garfield,  for  whom  the  whole 
country  feels  the  profoundest  sympathy,  it  is 
impossible  to  agree  with  the  men  who  throw 
out  insinuations  and  suspicions  against  the 
Vice-President  at  a  time  like  this.  His  whole 
demeanor  since  the  fatal  second  of  July,  Mr. 
Blaine  says,  has  been  a  model  of  dignity  and 
propriety,  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in 
bis  judgment  and  good  intentions.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  this,  and  will  think  as  kindly  as 
we  can  of  our  jMssible  President.  Still  we  hope 
and  believe  that  we  shall  have  no  other  man  in 
that  chair  for  the  next  four  years  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield.  But  he  and  the  country  alike 
are  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  the  wiser,  and 
certainly  the  more  Christian,  course  to  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  event,  whatever  it  maybe,  will  bo 
ordered  by  an  overruling  Providence.  So  believ¬ 
ing,  we  will  in  no  case  despair  of  the  country. 

TMO  INSTITI  TIONN  DESIRINC:  THE  KERVI- 

CEN  OF  THE  M.i.llE  PROFF^iNOR. 

Dartmouth  College  has  sought  a  valuable 
addition  to  Its  faculty  in  the  unanimous  choice 
by  its  trustees  of  Bev.  Francis  Brown  to  be 
Professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 
Mr.  Brown  has  many  attractions  to  draw  him 
to  Dartmouth,  where  his  father,  Samuel  G. 
Brown,  late  president  of  Hamilton  College, 
was  for  many  years  a  professor,  and  where  his 
grandfathej'  was  the  third  president,  and  where 
in  later  years  he  was  a  graduate  himself,  and 
afterwards  a  tutor.  Thus  he  will  naturally 
feel  strongly  drawn  to  his  alma  mater.  But 
his  theological  alma  mater  has  even  stronger 
claims  upon  him,  with  the  right  of  posses¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  this  city,  and  its  first  prize 
Fellow.  In  him  the  system  of  fellowship 
established  under  the  administration  of  the 
late  President  Adams  received  its  successful 
test.  Mr.  Brown  studied  two  years  in  Berlin 
as  Fellow  of  Union  Seminary  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  faculty,  and  returned  to  take 
part  in  the  instruction  of  the  institution  in 
the  department  of  Biblical  Philology.  Here 
he  has  already  achieved  a  great  success,  and 
made  himself  highly  respected  and  valued 
by  the  faculty  and  the  students.  During 
the  past  year  he  conducted  au  Assyrian  class 
of  seven  members,  the  first  class  to  study  the 
Assyrian  language  in  this  country,  and  has 
awakened  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  its 
study.  Such  a  teacher  the  Seminary  will  not 
willingly  yield  to  the  College.  Biblical 
Philology  will  hardly  give  him  to  Classical 
Philology.  His  competency  in  the  latter 
only  makes  him  still  more  competent  in 
the  former.  The  enlarged  and  improved 
course  of  study  in  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  recently  published  announces 
Prof.  Brown’s  course  and  hour  of  lecture  for 
the  next  term.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  this  would  have  been  done  without  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  will  hold  him  to  the  Semi¬ 
nary  for  the  next  term  at  least.  Dartmouth 
is  not  the  first  or  the  second  institution  that 
has  sought  the  services  of  Professor  Francis 
Brown. 

The  venerable  Dr.  James  G.  Hamner  of  Bal¬ 
timore  is  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  has 
preached  the  Gospel  sixty-two  years  I  What  a 
long  record  of  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  whom  he  so  much  loves !  He  is  very  feeble, 
and  looking  forward  with  perfect  peace  to  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  Only  a  short  distance 
from  his  residence  Dr.  Dickson  is  lying  very 
'  ill.  Both  these  honored  and  faithful  ministers 
of  Christ  are  “  only  waiting”  for  the  Master’s 
call.  Already  they  can  see  the  gleam  of  the 
shining  battlemer  ts,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  gates  wi  1  open,  and  they  will  enter 
into  the  city. 


A  FORMIDABLE  INDICTMENT. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  as  our  readers  know, 
has  been  for  some  years  the  head  and  front  of 
an  association  of  gentleman  in  this  city,  who 
are  organized  under  the  title  of  “  The  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.”  It  is  a  Society 
very  small  in  number*,  comprising  hardly  a 
score  of  names,  but  these  are  of  men  who  are 
of  such  standing  and  character,  and  in  sucli 
“  dead  earnest”  in  what  they  have  undertaken, 
that  tliey  make  their  power  felt  throughout  the 
city,  and  do  more  to  stir  up  the  iwlice  to  do 
their  duty,  than  many  larger  organizations, 
which  ane  so  pondei’ous  with  machinery  that 
they  drag  slowly,  being  kept  from  motion  by 
their  own  dead  weight.  On  Sunday  evening 
Dr.  Crosby  preaclied  a  sermon  in  a  Baptist 
ciiureh  of  Lhis  city,  by  re<iuost  of  its  pastor,  on 
the  work  of  this  Society,  stating  what  it  aims 
to  do,  and  the  obstructions  it  finds  in  its  path. 
The  sermon  is  so  plain-spoken  in  dealing  with 
the  evils  thatxjurse  our  city,  and  in  denouncing 
the  sloth  and  neglect  of  our  city  officials,  that 
it  furnishes  weighty  matter  for  all  Christian 
men  to  read  and  jionder.  This  leads  us  to 
copy  it,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  we  find  in 
a  very  excellent  report  in  The  Herald.  In  do¬ 
ing  this,  we  by  no  means  endorse  every  one  of 
its  statements,  although  we  are  not  able  to 
deny  them.  Our  own  personal  knowledge  is 
too  limited  to  enable  us  to  give  a  positive  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  blame  here  meted 
out  to  individuals.  In  particular,  we  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  admit  the  charge  against  Mr.  Smith 
Ely,  Avho  is  a  good  Presbyterian,  and  so  ought 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  good  Mayor ;  but  if  he 
lias  been  negligent  in  this  matter,  and  so  the 
city  has  suffered  by  his  weakness  or  his  neg¬ 
lect,  his  regular  attendance  at  church  only 
makes  him  the  more  without  excuse.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  at  least 
a  plausible  reason  for  his  very  singular  course 
in  thwarting  the  efforts  of  this  Society  to  break 
up  the  rum-shops,  which  are,  as  he  well  knows, 
the  chief  nurseries  of  all  that  is  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  society.  Meanwhile,  ready  as  we,  and 
as  all  good  men,  would  be  to  accept  any  exi>la- 
nation,  there  is  no  reason  for  suppressing  the 
name  of  one  who  has  been  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  our  city,  and  who  for  the  space  of  two 
years  was  responsible  for  its  peace  and  order, 
and  its  protection  against  vice  and  crime.  A 
man  who  fills  such  an  office  is  a  public  charac¬ 
ter,  whose  acts  are  justly  subject  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  his  offi¬ 
cial  course  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  Mayor  Ely’s  administration  is  over, 
and  its  record  has  passed  into  history.  By 
that  he  must  be  judged,  and  by  that  be  ap¬ 
proved  or  condemned.  With  this  word  of  in¬ 
troduction,  we  give  the  report  of  Dr.  Crosby’s 
sermon,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  He  said : 

I  am  here  this  evening  b}*  invitation  of  Dr.  Sim¬ 
mons  (the  pastor),  to  give  you  a  brief  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  to  speak  of  our  duty  as  Christians— as 
Christian  citizens  of  New  York — with  regard  to  the 
object  of  that  society.  There  are  six  voluntary 
societies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  object  it 
is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced.  These  socie¬ 
ties  arc  the  State  Cliarities  Aid  Soci^y,  the  Prison 
.\ssoeiation,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice,  and  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Crime.  .\11  these  stand  exactly  on  the 
same  basis.  They  are  the  result  of  a  necessity  in 
a  republican  country— the  necessity  of  helping  the 
good  officers  of  government,  and  watching  the  bad 
ones,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  who  put  them  in 
office.  These  societies  have  sprung  up  because  of 
this  necessity,  because  officers  of  the  law  became 
careless  or  corrupt,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  was  neglected.  The  principles  bv  which 
these  societies  liave  their  existence  have  been 
recognized  by  our  Legislature,  and  five  of  them 
have  received  from  the  legislative  body  of  New 
York  special  privileges  and  powers,  which  action 
again  and  again  by  the  Legislature  is  a  proof  of 
the  general  sentiment  with  regard  to  those  socie¬ 
ties.  Though  not  official  in  the  highes(;  sense, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  not  officious ;  they  have  a 
right  to  be,  and  no  officer  of  the  government  can 
complain  of  such  societies  interfering  with  his 
work,  and  being  superfluous.  Of  the  six,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  is  the  only 
one  the  Legislature  has  positively  refused  to  give 
any  favor  to  whatever.  And  the  reason  is  evident. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  them  all  that  has  to  meet  the 
rum  shops. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  awakens  tender  sympathy  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  so  does  tlie  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals ;  but  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  which  has  for  its 
main  object  to  shut  up  the  rum  holes,  receives 
none,  and  the  Hogans  and  the  Murphys  we  send 
to  Albany  succeed  in  preventing  it  getting  any 
power  under  the  general  law.  Therefore,  we  have 
to  bide  our  time,  we  have  to  wait  upon  all  the 
officers  of  the  government  with  carefulness.  Now 
what  is  our  object  ?  I  have  already  stated  it.  It 
might  be  put  in  more  precise  language  in  those 
terms :  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  that  have  relation  to  the  sale  of  liquors. 
We  also  take  up  the  matter  of  gambling,  but  the 
other  is  our  main  object.  If  we  look  over  New 
York  we  see  nests  of  rum  holes  at  every  comer. 
The  laws  of  this  State,  that  have  been  laws  since 
1857,  but  which  were  only  Interpreted  by  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State  fourycars  ago, 
forbid  the  sale  of  any  liquors  whatever,  distilled 
or  fermented,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  except 
in  the  regularly  constituted  and  licensed  hotels. 

Now  our  society  tried  to  enforce  that  law.  It 
organized  four  years  ago  last  March,  and  one 
month  after,  in  April,  the  Court  of  Appeals  decid¬ 
ed  the  particular  case  whicli  interpreted  the  laws 
as  I  have.  Summer  came  on  and  not  much  could 
be  done,  but  in  the  Fall  people  were  back  from 
the  country,  and  we  then  had  an  interview  with 
the  Police  Commissioners.  We  went  before  them, 
recited  the  law  and  the  decision  just  made.  We 
said  to  them  ‘  Gentlemen,  we  come  as  a  body  of 
citizens  and  ask  you  if  you  will  enforce  that  law 
in  the  city,  as  it  is  your  duty  ?  ’  They  could  not 
say  no  to  that.  They  said  ‘  Yes;  we  will  enforce 
it.’  ‘  Will  you  tell  your  Superintendent  Walling  ?  ’ 
‘Yes.’  ‘  Will  you  tell  all  your  captains  ?’  ‘Yes.’ 
‘Will  you  do  it  immediately?’  ‘Yes,  we  will.’ 
That  was  the  result  of  our  first  conference  with 
the  Police  Commissioners.  They  were  true  to 
their  word.  They  ordered  every  captain  to  see 
that  every  rum  hole  in  the  city  was  closed  up,  and 
it  was  done,  and  in  December,  1877,  there  was  not 
one  single  rum  hole  open  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  nine  days!!  That  is  an  historical  fact  not 
many  people  are  aware  of.  It  shows  what  can  be 
done,  and  it  shows  wliat  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  law.  But  Smith  Ely — I  love  to  recall  those 
names — the  Mayor  of  New  York,  had  the  honor  of 
stopping  the  whole  proceeding.  He  made  charges 
against  the  Police  Commissioners.  There  were 
two  indictments  against  them.  Onewas  that  they 
had  not  kept  the  streets  clean.  Thej*  never  were 
clean  and  never  will  be;  that  was  a  mere  cover. 
They  had  gone  beyond  their  authority  in  closing 
those  rum  shops.  The  latter  was  the  real  grava¬ 
men  of  the  charge.  Then  their  plans  began  to 
ripen,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  all  were  open,  and 
they  knew  the  Police  Commissioners  would  have 
to  back  down. 

When  we  saw  that  we  were  thus  thwarted,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  use  the  courts  to  enforce  the  law. 
Mayor  Ely  saw  what  we  were  after,  and  so  did 
those  who  agreed  with  him.  As  the  Legislature 
began  its  session  on  January  1, 1878,  they  proposed 
to  go  to  Albany  and  have  the  ’57  Liiiuor  Law 
thrown  aside  and  a  new  law  made  for  the  State.” 
Dr.  Crosby  here  described  how  he  and  his  friends 
also  went  to  Albany  and  defeated  them,  and  con¬ 
tinued  :  “Then  they  determined  to  work  on  the 
Excise  Commissioners.  We  had  then  James  J. 
Morrison  (as  little  fit  to  be  in  office  as  a  man  first 
arriving  on  our  shores)  and  Christopher  Merkle, 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Morrison  was  the  dog  and 
Merkle  was  his  tail,  which  the  dog  wagged. 
(Laughter.)  The  third  Commissioner  was  Morton, 
and  all  he  could  do  was  to  sit  in  the  comer,  draw 
his  salary,  and  say  ‘No’  when  the  others  said 
‘  No,’  and  ‘  Yes  ’  when  they  said  ‘  Yes.’  A  brilliant 
idea  came  to  them:  ‘We  will  make  every  rum 
shop  in  the  city  a  hotel,’  and  you  may  remember 
seeing  one  morning  every  rum  hole  with  ‘  hotel  ’ 
marked  over  it — in  fact,  he  made  one  peanut  stall 
an  hotel.  (Laughter.)  Hundreds  of  hotels  had 
only  one  room.  Every  officer  of  the  Government 
was  in  league  with  them.  One,  Judge  Dittenhoef- 
fer,  who  acts  as  the  attorney  of  the  rum  sellers  in 
New  York,  notified  the  Court  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  against  the 
Commissioners.  It  took  six  weeks  for  him  to 
make  the  motion,  which  could  have  been  mode 


without  delay,  and  six  weeks  more  for  the  Court  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  would  or  would  not 
quash  the  indictment;  and  finally  it  didn’t.  The 
rum  interest  is  so  powerful  in  this  city— it  took 
hold  of  our  judges,  our  courts,  our  district  attor¬ 
neys,  and  tlie  whole  machinery  of  the  law — that 
we  could  do  nothing.  Then  the  trial  was  a  farce. 
An  excellent  judge  was  on  the  bench,  but  such  a 
jury !  The  flxjt  question  put  to  them  was,  ‘  Don’t 
you  think  one  man  that  sells  liquor  as  respectable 
as  another?’  If  the  juror  said  ‘No’  ho  was  re¬ 
jected.  Next,  ‘Did  you  ever  give  money  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime?’  and  third, 

‘  Did  you  ever  attend  Dr.  Crosby’s  church?’  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  No  one  could  go  on  tlie  jury  who  did  not 
answer  these  questions  as  they  wished.  On  the 
trial  Richard  J .  Morris  swore  that  the  particular 
place,  au  awful  den  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  had 
only  one  room.  He  testified  himself  that  the  man 
did  not  have  the  requisites  for  a  hotel,  but  he 
(Morris)  told  him  to  take  a  room,  divide  it  into 
three  rooms,  and  put  a  bed  tliere,  and  they  would 
call  it  a  hotel.  We  sent  for  the  books  of  the  Ex¬ 
cise  Commissioners,  and  showed  by  them  that  the 
basement,  which  tliey  said  was  the  kitchen  of  the 
•hotel,’  had  been  given  a  license  as  a  separate 
hotel.  There  he  was  self-condemned,  and  yet  the 
jury  acquitted  him.  One  of  the  jury  said  to  us 
afterwards :  ‘  Now  the  judge  would  have  sent 
Morris  to  the  Penitentiary.  If  it  was  only  a  fine 
we  might  have  brought  him  in  guilty.’  There  was 
not  a  man  on  the  jury  who  knew  how  to  speak  the 
English  language  correctly — eacli  one  had  a  brogue. 
We  then  went  to  Mayor  Cooper,  but  he  was  very 
dilatory,  for  that  reason  the  very  worst  Mayor  we 
ever  had-— but  at  last  he  put  in  a  new  set  of  Excise 
Commissioners,  who  are  very  good.  They  showed 
that  the  community  will  not  support  us  in  enforc¬ 
ing  thi.s  law.  Oney  Geogheghan’s  and  other  such 
places  where  people  are  killed  regularly  were 
turned  into  hotels  without  any  hesitation,  but  the 
present  Commissioners  will  not  give  a  license  to 
those  who  have  broken  the  law. 

The  liquor  law  in  New  York  is  a  dead  letter. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  make  lists  of  improper  places 
and  forbid  them  being  licensed.  Hundreds  of 
tliose  are  being  constantly  lirought  before  the 
Commissioners.  To  give  you  a  little  idea  of  how 
we  have  been  thwarted :  It  took  us  two  years  to 
get  the  judges  to  send  these  men  to  prison.  They 
used  to  be  fined  $5  and  $10,  and  tliey  took  it  out 
of  their  vest  pockets,  and  would  have  been  con¬ 
tented  to  pay  $25  a  week  to  keep  their  license. 
Three  were  sentenced  to  prison,  and  Governor 
Robinson  pardoned  tlieni  all  before  they  got  to 
prison.  The  Governor  of  the  State!  This  was 
against  tlie  earnest  protest  of  those  who  knew  the 
case.  Governor  Cornell  is  a  man  of  different  ma¬ 
terial.  He  does  not  do  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
got  one  man  sent  to  prison  for  thirty  days — to 
Blackwell’s  Island.  Some  ten  days  after  we  found 
ho  was  in  the  Tombs,  witli  his  hair  uncut  and 
without  the  striped  clothc.s  which  they  dread  so 
much.  If  we  had  not  found  it  out  he  would  have 
spent  his  thirty  days  there.  But  we  wont  to  tlie 
sheriff,  and  in  twenty-four  liours  the  man  was  on 
the  Island.  That  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  all  the  officei'S  of  the  city  government  are 
ready  to  wink  at  these  liquor  law  breakers.  The 
greater  crimes,  such  as  arson,  burglary,  Ac.,  are 
properly  attended  to  by  our  officers ;  but  in  these 
lower  matters,  which  are  really  the  sources  of  the 
greater  crimes,  they  are  wofiilly  neglectful.  This 
is  the  trouble. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  raise  public  opinion 
to  make  these  officers  look  up  the  breakers  of 
those  laws  and  give  them  as  pleasant  attention  as 
the  greater  crimes.  Hero  is  our  little  Society,  oiilj' 
eighteen  men,  brimful  of  other  business  yet  will¬ 
ing  to  come  together  to  make  this  Excise  law  be 
enforceil.  Do  we  get  any  eiieouragement  ?  lam 
ashamed  to  say  not.  Not  one  newspaper  in  the 
city  of  New  York  gives  us  a  single  word  of  encour¬ 
agement.  Yet  I  am  the  personal  friend  of  many 
of  the  editors,  and  no  encouraging  words  do  I  get 
from  them.  But  if  one  of  our  servants  turns 
traitor  and  is  charged  with  blackmailing  they  put 
it  in  their  papers  and  say  ‘  Look  what  a  member  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  has  been 
guilty  of — blackmailing !  A  member  has  been 
sent  to  prison !  ’  The  whole  influence  of  the  city 
press  is  against  our  work.  They  may  deny  it,  but 
it  is  a  fact.  What  is  tlie  reason  ?  Politics  is  the 
reason.  In  the  rum  holes  the  Democrat  and  the 
Republican  is  nominated ;  in  the  rum-shops  the 
caucuses  are  held,  and  often  the  keeper  of  the  rum 
hole  is  sent  up  to  Albany  to  the  Legislature  or  he 
is  put  into  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Thus  it  is  the 
people  of  New  York  do  not  come  out  and  support 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  They 
support  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  and  other  societies  because  politics 
do  not  touch  them.  We  are  working  against  tliat 
adverse  influence.  We  want  the  people  of  the  city 
and  the  churches  to  stand  by  us.” 

Dr.  Crosby  next  showed  how  little  were  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Society :  One  secretary,  a  few  dollars 
for  an  office-boy,  $1,000  for  a  counsel  for  prosecu¬ 
tion — in  all  $3,000  a  year  spent,  and  he  added,  a 
great  deal  of  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  eighteen 
men.  He  then  went  on  “  Shall  we  continue  this 
work  or  give  it  up  ?  We  will  continue  it  if  wc  are 
supported.  Now  are  you  content  to  have  New 
York  with  the  rum  lioles  at  every  corner,  to  have 
crime  nursed  by  these  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
foreigners,  bringing  their  customs  over  here  and 
riding  over  us  Americans  with  tlieir  vices  ?  I  am 
no  Know  Nothing.  I  welcome  all  to  our  shores, 
but  I  do  resist  allowing  men  of  the  worst  classes 
of  foreign  population  to  defy  our  laws  and  de¬ 
stroy  our  society.  What  I  want  to  see  is  a  sound 
American  feeling  created  against  ignorance  and 
crime,  that  cares  not  whetlier  Democrat  or  Repub¬ 
lican  is  elected  so  long  as  he  hates  rum.  May 
God  neri'e  us  to  a  true  decision  in  this  matter  and 
give  us  grace  to  perform  our  duty.” 


THE  RAD  RITiL  OF  THE  HOl^NE  OF  CORRONN. 

Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  finds  himself  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  He  attempted  last 
Thursday  to  effect  a  forcible  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  had  been  a 
second  time  elected  from  Northampton.  The 
night  before  he  had  held  a  meeting  of  free- 
thinking  adherents,  and  announced  his  plans 
with  characteristic  bravado.  The  officers  of 
the  House  were  consequently  advised  of  his 
intentions,  and  prevented  his  entrance,  and  he 
was  pretty  roughly  handled  by  the  police. 
Now  he  threatens  to  sue  the  men  who  arrested 
him,  and  lodge  complaints  against  the  officers 
of  the  House. 

His  case  is  so  exceptional  that  it  deserves 
notice.  He  is  a  blatant  infidel  and  atheist  of 
the  grossest  type.  Ho  has  not  the  eloquence 
of  Ingersoll.  We  heard  him  when  he  was  in 
this  city,  where  for  an  hour  he  harangued  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  and 
at  once  set  him  down  as  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
fellow.  Ho  professes  great  love  for  tlie  people ; 
but  so  does  Kearney,  and  every  low  dema¬ 
gogue,  when  he  is  trying  to  secure  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  Not  content  with  keeping 
his  unbelief  to  himself,  he  fiaunts  it  in  the  face 
of  everybody,  disregarding  and  even  insulting 
the  sacred  convictions  of  the  great  body  of  that 
Parliament  into  which  he  tries  to  thrust  him¬ 
self.  W’hen,  after  repeated  (iofeats,  he  was 
finally  elected  from  Northampton,  he  claim¬ 
ed  the  fact  as  proof  of  the  spread  of  infidelity. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  refused  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  his 
conscience  forbade  his  doing  so !  He  persisted 
in  keeping  his  seat,  until  having  repeatedly 
disturbed  the  House,  he  was  suspended  for  in¬ 
tolerable  insolence.  He  appealed  to  his  con¬ 
stituents,  and  got  reelected ;  but  this  fact  does 
not  cancel  his  suspension,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  House  on  his  promise  not  to 
disturb  its  proceedings. 

One  of  the  curious  elements  that  enter  into 
the  case,  is  that  Bradlaugh  now  wants  to  take 
the  oath  which  a  few  months  ago  he  could  not 
assent  to  on  conscientious  grounds.  But  no 
one  believes  that  any  change  has  been  wrought 
in  his  mind.  He  merely  wants  to  get  into  the 
House,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  advertise  his 
infidelity.  He  has  made  all  sorts  of  demands 
AUCl 

But  whatever  objection  be  made  to  the 
form  of  the  oath — and  the  House  accepts  an 
affirmation  from  persons  who  have  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  against  taking  an  oath-yto 
change  it  now  would  make  such  a  concession 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  no  self-respecting  mem¬ 
ber  would  care  to  make.  The  result  is,  that 
the  propagandist  of  atheism  finds  himself  on 
the  outside  of  the  House  for  disorderly  con¬ 
duct,  only  too  anxious  now  to  take  the  very 
oath  he  could  not  possibly  subscribe  to  a  few 
months  ago ;  while  nis  atheism  is  at  a  sad  dis¬ 
count,  and  legal  proceedings  against  him  on 
other  grounds  may  render  his  future  admission 
impossible. 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY 

OF  THE  PRESBTTERIAH  CHITBCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  FOB  THE  LAST  SEVEN  TEAB8. 


1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

im 

Synods, . 

36 

36 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

Presbyteries . 

173 

172 

175 

178 

179 

177 

177 

Candidates, . 

676 

706 

672 

636 

614 

600 

622 

Licentiates, . 

304 

324 

3‘21 

331 

306 

294 

301 

Ministers, . 

4,706 

4,744 

4,801 

4,901 

4,938 

5,044 

5,086 

Licensures, .  ..... 

167 

159 

152 

178 

137 

162 

167 

Ordinations, . 

157 

137 

133 

157 

142 

158 

144 

Installations, . 

336 

255 

240 

239 

285 

377 

286 

Pastoral  Dissolutions, 

278 

•263 

224 

201 

218 

251 

242 

Ministers  received,  .  .  . 

49 

63 

59 

49 

58 

46 

68 

Ministers  dismissed,  .  . 

■23 

27 

32 

21 

17 

23 

32 

Ministers  deceased,  .  . 

76 

85 

97 

79 

97 

76 

108 

Churches . 

4,999 

6,077 

5,153 

5,269 

5,415 

5,489 

5,598 

Churches  organized,  .  . 

128 

113 

106 

164 

160 

159 

90 

Churches  dissolved,  .  . 

54 

68 

53 

47 

36 

48 

8 

Churches  received,  .  .  . 

7 

3 

2 

6 

5 

3 

Churches  dismissed,  .  . 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Added  on  examination. 

32,059 

48,‘240 

43,068 

32, -277 

29,196 

26,838 

26,344 

Added  on  certificate,  .  . 

‘20,385 

22,493 

20,702 

21,683 

20,623 

22,148 

21,635 

Communicants,  .... 

.  506,034 

535,210 

557,674 

567,855 

574,486 

578,671 

581,401 

Baptisms:  adults,  .  .  . 

10,646 

15,763 

15,263 

11,610 

10,018 

9,232 

8,179 

Baptisms:  Infants,  .  .  , 

17,694 

18,987 

18,092 

19,226 

18,501 

18,960 

17,484 

Sunday-school  members,  . 

520,452 

555,347  681,606 

CONTBIBUTIONS. 

599,882 

614,774 

631,952 

633,564 

Home  Missions,  .... 

.  $501,608 

$314,693 

$393,294 

$383,434 

$390,685 

$429,769 

$458,098 

Foreign  Missions,  .  .  . 

.  412,716 

399,767 

418,379 

370,772 

381,658 

420.427 

475,626 

Education, . 

.  381,424 

81,182 

135,656 

96,847 

82,585 

109,066 

190,799 

Publication . 

51,464 

36,945 

33,645 

30,781 

29,715 

27,688 

33,015 

Church  Erection,  .  .  . 

.  277,091 

76,335 

120,932 

97,565 

124,477 

151,815 

158,281 

Relief  Fund . 

75,642 

60,845 

53,851 

52,268 

67,328 

57,780 

68,464 

Freedmen . 

44,582 

39,810 

43,016 

43,583 

43,960 

48,497 

69,097 

Sustentation . 

41,406 

33,421 

23,956 

19,946 

17,379 

20,849 

21,570 

General  Assembly,  .  .  . 

39,654 

33,498 

33,863 

40,452 

40,823 

42,044 

43,028 

Congregational . 

.  6,903,526 

6,633,577 

6,273.218 

6,333,669 

6,311,768 

6,098,150 

6,338,679 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

.  897,481 

1,100,150 

765,551 

813,649 

779,635 

954,943 

817.744 

Total . $9,626,594  $8,810,223  $8,295,361  $8,281,956  $8,260,013  $8,.361,028  $8,674,291 

New  York,  July  30,  1881,  EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  Stated  Clerk. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes :  “At 
great  expense  our  General  Assembly  secured 
the  preparation  of  a  Hymnal.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  book.  The  proceeds  of  its  sale  go,  not  to 
enrich  any  individual,  but  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Assembly’s  Board  of  Publication.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  use  promotes  a  much  desired 
harmony  in  the  psalmody  of  our  denomina¬ 
tion.”  All  which  may  be  conceded,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
excellent,  and  some  of  them  very  distinguish¬ 
ed,  men  who  have  spent  much  of  tlieir  time  for 
years  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  collec¬ 
tions  whicli  are  in  use  in  many  Presbyterian 
churches,  have  not  wholly  thrown  away  their 
labor.  We  feel  grateful  to  all  who  have 
wrought  ill  this  department  of  sacred  song, 
whereby  our  souls  are  lifted  up  to  God.  Those 
who  liave  received  spiritual  benefit  from  such 
volumes  will  not  willingly  see  them  disjiarag- 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  of 
anybody  who  wishes  to  depreciate  the  just 
merits  of  The  Hymnal.  If  only  the  author¬ 
ized  publishers  of  that  Hymnal  would  accept 
friendly  criticism  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  amend  it  (or  if  they  have  no  au¬ 
thority,  ask  permission  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  amend  it)  where  it  is  clearly  defective, 
they  might  give  us  a  book  with  which  no  one 
would  find  fault,  and  which  would  obtain  gen¬ 
eral,  even  if  it  did  not  universal,  accept¬ 
ance. 

The  old  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  name  of  Bidwell,  which  for  twelve 
years  stood  at  the  head  of  its  columns  as  its 
Editor  and  Proprietor.  That  venerable  prede¬ 
cessor  of  ours,  Walter  H.  Bidwell,  still  lives  in 
a  good  old  age  (for  several  years  he  has  resided 
at  the  West— at  Oberlin,  and  more  recently  at 
Chicago) ;  but  his  brother.  Rev.  O.  B.  Bidwell, 
though  much  younger  than  himself,  has  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  his  departure,  having  died  last 
week.  He  was  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian 
minister,  and  had  long  been  active  and  useful 
in  many  ways.  A  generation  ago  he  issued  a 
series  of  Missionary  Maps,  which  were  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  lecture-rooms  and  used  at 
Monthly  Concerts,  and  did  much  to  make  our 
churches  familiar  with  the  geography  of  mis¬ 
sionary  fields  and  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  late  he  has  returned  to  the  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  the  ministry.  For  several  years 
past  he  has  had  charge  of  a  church  in  Jersey 
City.  A  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Master,  his  presence  was  always  welcome,  and 
we  shall  miss  his  pleasant  face  and  cheerful 
voice.  So  friend  after  friend  departs,  and  our 
steps  are  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  brink  of 
the  river.  ^ _ 

Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  of  the  First  Church,  Sing 
Sing,  has  spent  his  entire  ministry  with  his 
present  charge.  Greatly  beloved  and  honored 
in  all  that  community,  the  announcement  that 
Sabbath,  Aug.  7th,  was  the  thirtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  settlement,  and  that  the  services  of 
the  day  would  have  siiecial  reference  to  this 
event,  so  unusual  in  the  life  of  a  pastor,  was 
hailed  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  one  to  be  remembered  and  dated  from 
in  the  annals  of  that  highly  favored  church. 
During  all  this  period  (as  will  be  seen  by  a 
few  facts  elsewhere  given)  it  has  prospered  in 
things  spiritual  and  temporal.  Its  house  of 
worship  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Hudson. 
Despite  this  mid-Summer  season,  when  num¬ 
bers  are  supposed  to  be  in  Europe  or  the 
Adirondacks,  the  good  ladies  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  were  abundant  in  their  care  and  interest. 
As  indicative  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  and 
a  fragrant  feature  of  the  occasion,  we  append 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday : 

The  floral  decorations  about  the  pulpit  were  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful,  and  were  contributed  by  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  his  church  and  congregation,  to 
whom  during  his  long  ministry  he  has  become 
very  warmly  attaclied,  and  they  to  him.  In  front 
of  the  desk  was  a  large,  round  field  of  white  flow¬ 
ers,  having  a  border  of  red  and  green,  with  the  large 
numerals  “30”  in  the  centre  in  red  flowers.  To 
the  right  of  the  desk  was  a  floral  anchor,  compos¬ 
ed  of  red,  white,  and  blue  flowers,  sitting  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  black-walnut  table.  On  the  left  of  the  desk  was 
a  similar  table,  bearing  a  handsome  basket  of  flow¬ 
ers.  All  along  the  front  of  the  platform  were  fra¬ 
grant  and  rare  potted  plants,  and  the  baptismal 
font  was  covered  with  flowers  and  vines  of  all  col¬ 
ors.  There  was  also  a  floral  cross  of  white  flow¬ 
ers  to  the  right  of  the  communion  table,  in  a  field 
of  white  and  red  flowers  and  geranium  leaves.  All 
made  a  striking  and  beautiful  sight,  and  told  elo¬ 
quently  of  the  great  love  the  people  have  for  their 
pastor.  _ 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Jackson  of  this  city, 
though  much  interested  in  the  objects  that  usu¬ 
ally  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  in  Lon¬ 
don,  cannot  quite  forget  his  home  calling  as 
Secretary  of  City  Missions.  In  the  course  of  a 
brief  note  to  this  office  he  writes :  “  One  eve¬ 
ning,  in  company  with  one  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  City  Mission,  I  went  through  the 
field  of  his  operations.  He  has  a  district  con¬ 
taining  perhaps  5,(X)0  families,  of  which  about 
one-tenth,  or  500,  are,  as  he  termed  them,  ‘  vis¬ 
itable  families,’  or  as  we  should  say  in  New 
York,  accessible  families.  We  went  through  a 
labyrinth  of  alleys,  and  lanes,  and  courts,  and 
saw  just  about  the  same  disorder  and  wretch¬ 
edness  we  are  familiar  with  in  Mulberry,  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  Cherry  streets,  at  home.  The  London 
City  Mission  has  an  annual  revenue  of  $200,000  I 
in  our  money,  and  supports  450  city  missiona¬ 
ries.  Their  energies  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
domiciliary  visitation.  They  do  not  attempt 
anything  in  the  way  of  providing  chapels  or 
giving  the  Christian  ordinances,  as  with 
us.”  _ 

Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton  has  been  obliged 
to  give  up  his  proposed  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  had  reached  Salt  Lake  City  when 
he  received  news  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
son,  resident  in  New  York,  and  felt  constrained 
to  return  here. 


We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  severe  ill¬ 
ness  of  Prof.  Henry  Cowles,  of  Oberlin.  He 
came  to  this  city  in  the  Fall  of  last  year  to  put 
to  press  the  final  volume  of  his  Notes  on  the 
whole  Bible,  and  on  returning  home  watched 
day  and  night  by  the  bedside  of  his  wife  during 
her  final  and  very  painful  illness.  Over¬ 
wrought,  he  took  to  the  bed  himself,  and 
though  since  able  to  be  moved  to  the  house  of 
his  daughter  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  he  still  lies 
in  a  very  critical  condition,  his  lower  limbs 
being  quite  paralyzed.  He  is  a  great  sufferer, 
while  serene  and  trustful  as  to  the  future.  We 
assure  him  of  the  prayers,  the  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  thousands  who  have  been  profited  by 
his  labors  during  his  long  and  useful  life. 

The  Seaside  Assemoly  at  Asbury  Park  has 
been  well  attended  and  highly  successful  thus 
far.  It  will  continue  until  Friday  next.  Tues¬ 
day  was  devoted  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  to¬ 
day  (Thursday)  will  be  given  to  Home  Missions, 
the  schools  of  the  Board  receiving  special  at¬ 
tention.  Full  five  thousand  persons  were  in 
attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Sunday  and 
Monday.  We  congratulate  the  Hon.  John  Hill, 
the  Revs.  J.*L.  Wells,  Secretary  J.  A.  Worden, 
and  others,  who  have  labored  so  unremittingly 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  worthy  enterprise. 

Prohibition  has  been  defeated  in  North  Car¬ 
olina.  The  election  occurred  on  Thursday  last, 
and  there  was  a  large  majority  against  the 
ticket.  But  any  proposition  to  restrain  the 
traffic  is  new  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  measure  has  been  proposed  and  urged, 
is  encouraging.  It  is  stated  that  the  negroes 
voted  solidly  against  prohibition.  We  “  guess  ” 
not ;  but  if  so,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  now  for  the  most 
part  at  his  home  in  Vernon,  Ct.,  preached  in 
the  Park-street  Church,  Boston,  on  Sabbath, 
July  24th.  Mr.  Hammond  held  meetings  in 
Boston  in  1864. 

One  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
churches  which  our  Church  Erection  Board 
has  helped  to  build  during  the  past  year,  was 
dedicated  at  Edgerton,  Ohio,  on  July  24th,  Dr. 
Thomas  Doggett  of  Bryan  preaching  the  ded- 
icatorv  sermon. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  STOKES. 

Died  Aug.  Ist,  1881,  at  Orange  Mountain,  James 
Stokes,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Perhaps  few  old  merchants  in  this  city  were  as 
well  known  as  Mr.  Stokes ;  all  knew  him  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  Old  School,  in  manners,  dress,  and 
habits,  and  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  all. 
Of  him  one  of  his  long-time  friends  said  “A  more 
honorable  man  does  not  live  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  Mr.  James  Stokes  of  New  York.”  And 
in  this  all  who  knew  him  will  heartily  concur. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Stokes,  Thomas  Stokes,  came 
to  this  country  from  England  very  early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury.  He  cooperated  with  Robert  Raikes  in  the 
founding  of  Sunday-schools,  and  was  an  elder  in 
Surrey  Chapel  during  the  administration  of  the 
famous  John  Vine  Hall,  and  was  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  James  Stokes  was  bom  at  No.  45  Wall  street, 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1804,  the  number  of  his 
present  business  house.  He  dated  his  business  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  judicious  purchase  of  157  Broadway, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  to  his  sons,  a.s  he  passed  that  number,  “  'There 
was  the  foundation  of  my  fortune.”  Mr.  Stokes 
was  careful  and  judicious  in  all  his  business  in¬ 
vestments,  and  accumulated  a  large  property, 
which  he  used  generously.  At  the  time  of  his- 
death  he  was  a  communicant  in  the  Madison- 
square  Presbyterian  Church,  though  educated  a 
Baptist,  and  retaining  his  interest  in  that  denom¬ 
ination  to  the  last.  He  disliked  the  large  expen¬ 
diture  upon  city  churches,  and  insisted  that  the 
churches  should  lie  so  constructed  that  the  poor 
and  the  rich  could  all  have  access  to  them  freely. 
He  believed  in  work  by  and  through  the  churches 
for  the  down-town  population,  and  was  to  the  very 
last  of  his  life  a  regular  contributor  toward  the 
funds  of  at  least  one  of  the  Presbyterian  down¬ 
town  churches.  His  money  was  ever  ready  fer 
the  assistance  of  relatives  and  friends  who  were 
in  need,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  deserv¬ 
ing  in  business  enterprises,  as  those  who  are  most 
conversant  with  his  business  best  know.  In  1837 
Mr.  Stokes  married  Caroline  Phelps,  the  daughter 
of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  and  about  that  time  became  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  In 
which  he  remained  more  than  forty  years,  leaving 
it  about  two  years  ago,  to  form,  with  Mr.  Isaac  N. 
Phelps  and  with  his  son  Anson  G.  Phelps,  the 
banking-house  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stokes  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  good 
causes,  but  notably  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  both  in  this  city  and  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Association  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  work  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  commodious 
building  occupied  by  the  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  in  this  city  would  have  ever  been 
possessed  by  them  had  it  not  been  purchased  on 
their  account  by  Mr.  Stokes,  6uid  the  purchase 
carried  by  him  until  friends  of  the  Association 
were  able  to  raise  the  money  to  take  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Stokes  makes  the  following  char¬ 
itable  bequests :  American  Bible  Society,  $10,000 ; 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  $5,000 ;  Un¬ 
ion  Theological  Seminary,  $2,000;  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Rochester,  $2,000 ;  Baptist  Homo 
Missionary  Society,  $6,000;  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  $2,000;  Home  for  Incurables,  West  Farms, 
$1,000 ;  Society  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  $1,(J00 ; 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  $2,000 ;  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  $10,000 ; 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  for  Burmah 
and  Foreign  Missions,  $10,000;  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $1,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  estate,  valued  at  $6,000,000,  goee 
to  the  relatives. 
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NSW  YORK.  i 

Bino  SiNO. — Bev.  Wilson  Fhraner,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  tbe  Presbyterian  church  at  Sing  Sing,  Westches¬ 
ter  county,  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  : 
of  his  pastorate  there,  Aug.  7th,  preaching  to  ! 
large  congregations  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  year  when  laid 
aside  by  sickness.  Dr.  Fhraner  has  averaged  two 
sermons  a  Sabbath  for  -the  whole  period  of  his  : 
ministry — which  began  with  this  church  —  with 
two  additional  services  each  week,  yielding  a  total 
of  6000  public  services  during  the  long  |>eriod  un¬ 
der  review.  A  good  and  busy  record  this,  and,  we 
are  able  to  add,  not  at  all  at  the  expense  of  duties 
in  other  relations.  No  man  has  been  more  faith¬ 
ful  or  efficient  in  bearing  his  large  share  of  the 
care  of  all  the  churches.  In  the  course  of  his 
morning  discourse  (Psa.  evil.  43)  Dr.  Fhraner  glanc¬ 
ed  at  the  changes  that  bad  taken  place  duiiag  his 
DMtorate  in  our  own  land  and  the  world  at  large. 
Then  he  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  changes  that 
had  occurred  in  his  own  church  and  congregation. 
He  said  he  took  charge  of  the  church  on  tlie  first 
Sabbath  in  August,  1851.  There  were  then  80 
members,  and  since  that  time  736  have  been  added, 
426  on  profession  of  faith  and  310  by  letter  from 
other  churches.  The  church  now  has  about  400 
members.  He  has  baptized  413  persons,  married 
444,  and  attended  500  funerals.  Of  the  original  80 
members  17  are  still  living,  and  have  their  places 
in  the  congregation.  He  spoke  of  the  clianges 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  own  town  during  the 
36  years,  as  well  as  in  his  congregation,  which  was 
a  valuable  bit  of  local  history.  He  feelingly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  he 
had  always  received  from  the  people  of  Sing  Sing, 
and  closed  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  new 
fidelity  in  the  Master’s  work. 

BsiiiiONA. — The  congregation  of  this  place  are 
making  some  needed  repairs  and  improvements 
on  their  cliurch  edifice,  and  the  ladies  are  repajer- 
ing  the  interior.  In  the  meantime  their  pastor, 
B.  M.  Qoldsmitb,  D.D.,  who  will  have  completed 
his  thirty-second  year  of  continuous  service  with 
this  people  in  November  next,  has  gone  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  his  son,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Danvers  State  Insane  Asylum  near  Boston. 
His  people  are  hoping  for  a  renewal  of  his  physical 
strength,  and  a  continuance  of  many  more  years 
of  usefulness  among  them. 

CoBTLAOT. — In  accepting  the  resignation  of  the 
Bev.  A.  J.  Hutton,  the  church  expressed  great  re¬ 
gret  at  the  loss  of  so  able  and  faithful  a  pastor,  in 
a  series  of  appropriate  resolutions.  They  give 
him  this  worthy  record  in  parting : 

“We  will  cherish  the  memory  of  his  pastorate 
as  one  in  which  the  truth  has  been  presented  with 
great  vigor  of  thought,  force  of  reasoning,  aptness 
of  illustration,  and  clearness  and  independence  of 
expression — one  in  which  he  has  unllormly  culti¬ 
vated  great  zeal  for  his  Ma.ster’s  work  in  both 
Home  and  Foreign  fields,  and  labored  for  .purity 
of  doctrine  and  a  thorough  grounding  of  the 
church  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  ” 

WzesTCB. — This  congregation  is  making  pro¬ 
gress  under  the  faithful  labors  of  Bev.  Jonathan 
.  Copeland.  LastSpring  they  removed  a  debt  which 
for  three  years  had  encumbered  the  pleasant 
manse,  and  tbe  ladies  have  this  Summer  taken 
the  interior  of  the  church  in  hand,  and  provided 
funds  for  kalsomining  the  ceiling  and  walls  and 
painting  the  wood-work,  so  that  now  it  presents  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  They  are 
now  devising  measures  to  enlarge  and  otherwise 
improve  the  lecture-room,  and  as  they  know  no 
such  word  as  fail,  the  work  will  doubtless  soon  be 
accomplished. 

Lika. — Rev.  James  Robertson  has  resigned  the 
charge  of  this  congregation,  and  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing  that  accepted  his  resignation  (only  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  led  to  it,  viz:  impaired  health,  which  for 
some  months  has  incapacitated  him  for  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate),  Bev.  J.  Edward  Close  of  Fitts- 
foed  was  unanimously  called  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Close  has  only  been  in  Fittsford  a  year,  but  he  has 
very  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  people,  and 
the  society  has  been  decidedly  prospered  by  his 
efficient  work.  If  this  call  should  prove  to  be  the 
— call  of  the  Lord,  it  will  be  a  grief  to  that  church 
ahd  a  sad  loss  to  the  entire  community.  LastSab- 
bath  was  their  communion,  when  for  the  first  time 
theyased  a  handsome  new  silver  service,  table, 
and  set  of  chairs. 

Boohesteb. — The  Central  Church  of  this  city 
has  extended  a  call  to  the  Bev.  T.  8.  Hamlin,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Woodslde  Church  of  Troy — with  what 
result  remains  to  be  determined. 

Okbida. — ^The  Dispatch  of  this  village  of  the 
32d  ult.  contains  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  sermon 
on  “Lessons  of  the  Hour,”  preached  by  Rev.  S. 
Jessup  the  second  Sabbath  after  the  shooting  of 
tile  President,  and  in  yiew  of  that  atrocious  crime. 

Newtown. — Bev.  John  F.  Knox,  who  has  been 
the  honored  and  beloved  pastor  of  this  church  for 
twenty-six  years,  is  now  enjoying  his  vacation  at 
Lake  Mohonk.  Bev.  O.  A.  Kingsbury  is  supplying 
the  pulpit.  There  are  only  one  or  two  Presbyte¬ 
rian  organizations  in  the  United  States  (if  there 
are  any)  which  are  older  than  this  at  Newtown. 

Seneca  Falls. — Bev.  L.  H.  Morey  was  greatly 
surprised  at  the  close  of  the  prayer-meeting  the 
other  evening,  when  Judge  Wilcoxen  arose  and 
presented  him,  in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  with 
a  purse  of  $150,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  horse 
and  supply  the  place  of  one  lost  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  Both  the  judge  and  the  pastor  made  very 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  occasion. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Patebbon. — The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  at  a 
special  meeting  in  this  city,  Aug.  4lh, released  the 
^v.  P.  A.  Schwartz  from  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Fir«t  German  Church  of  Paterson,  and  dis¬ 
missed  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newark.  Mr. 
Schwartz  has  been  called  to  a  positionef  responsi¬ 
bility  and  usefulness  in  the  German  Theological 
Seminary  of  Bloomfield.  The  church  in  Paterson 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  fill  his  place. 

Mobbistown. — "nie  First  Church,  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Jaeob  Yanatta,  receives  a  bequest  of 
tfi  onn 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHiLADEiiPHi.\% — Bev.  Mark  Brownson,  son  of 
Dr.  James  I.  Brownson,  of  Washington,  Fa.,  is  to 
begin  work  in  a  mission  chapel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Giraid  College,  an  offshoot  of  the  Olivet  Church. 

A  Fabewell  Sebvice. — The  Presbytedan  re¬ 
fers  to  the  very  interesting  farewell  missionary 
meeting  at  Holland  Chapel,  arranged  for  tbe  Bev. 
J.  H.  Laugfalin  and  bis  wife,  mis-sionaries  to 
China,  on  t^he  oecasion  of  their  spending  their 
last  evening  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Laughlin 
was  formerly  Miss  Annie  Johnson,  who  used  to 
sing  so  sweetly  at  Bethany,  and  in  many  other 
places,  and  who  so  thrilled  all  hearts  at  the  Wo- 
inan’s  Missionary  Meeting  at  Wheeling,  West  Va., 
last  Spring.  She  sang  a  number  of  songs  last  Sun¬ 
day  night,  Mr.  Laughlin  spoke,  and  at  the  close 
Dr.  J.  B.  Miller  addressed  them  a  few  words  of 
appropriate  farewelL 

MARYLAND. 

Abbbdeen. — The  Baltimore  Sun  states  that 
“  Bev.  George  Morrison,  who  resigned  the  charge 
of  the  Grove  Church  one  month  since,  was  on  Sun¬ 
day  recalled  to  that  pastorate.  A  large  congrega¬ 
tion  was  present.  Mr.  Morrison  thanked  the  con¬ 
gregation  for  this  reassurance  of  their  esteem,  pnd 
said  he  would  take  tbe  call  under  consideration 
and  in  due  time  notify  them  of  bis  intentions.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Morrison  will  supply  the  pulpit.” 

Fbostbubq. — At  a  special  meeting  of  Presbytery 
held  in  Baltimore,  Bev.  A.  T.  Rankin  moderator, 
tbe  pastoral  relation  existing  between  this  church 
and  Bev.  W.  A.  Powell  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Powell 
accepts  the  call  of  the  Parkersburg  Church,  West 
Virginia. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lottibville. — Dr.  Pratt,  who  has  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner,  and  preached  with 
acceptance  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  is  called  to 
tbe  pulpit  of  the  Second  Church,  Louisville.  Dr. 
Stuart  Robinson  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  not 
long  since  on  account  of  ill  health. 

OHIO. 

Pleasant  BiDas. — Bev.  M.  D.  A.  Steen,  late 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  now  sup¬ 
plies  the  church  of  Pleasant  Ridge,  in  the  Pres* 
bytery  of  Cincinnati. 

Pltkouth. — Bev.  C.  E.  Barnes  preached  his 
third  anniversary  sermon  on  the  10th  of  last 
month.  During  the  three  years  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  for  all  purposes  was  $5,020.  Benevolent 
contributions,  $506.34;  number  of  accessions  to 
church,  67;  dismissed  to  other  churches,  16; 
deaths,  4;  total  membership  at  present,  160; 
families  represented,  91;  families  in  church  and 
society,  121 ;  families  gained  in  three  yeais,  35 ; 
families  lost  by  removals,  8 ;  baptisms — infants, 
11,  adults  21.  The  pastor  hais  conducted  555  ser¬ 
vices  and  preached  34A  sermons. 

MICHIGAN. 

IsHFENiNO. — Bev.  A.  F.  Ashley,  who  had  been 
stated  supply  of  this  church  for  eighteen  months, 
was  installed  July  28th.  Bev.  D.  Stuart  Banks 
presided,  Bev.  A.  W.  Bill  preached  the  sermon, 
Bev.  H.  A.  Davis  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  moderator  that  to  the  people.  Mr.  Ashley 
has  endeared  himself  to  the  congregation  and  com¬ 
munity,  and  enters  upon  his  pastoral  labors  with 
renewed  zeal. 


WISCONSIN. 

Hobicon.— Rev.  Thomas  Parry,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is 
spending  bis  vacation  in  the  congregation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Horlcon.  As  they  have  no 
minister,  he  enters  into  the  work  of  a  pastor,  and 
is  holding  a  series  of  meetings  each  day  this  week, 
preparatory  to  a  communion  season  on  Sabbath, 
Aug.  14. 

WAtrKESHA. — Rev.  T.  G.  Watson  “  holds  the 
fort”  during  tbe  Summer  season  in  the  second 
greatest  Summer  resort  in  the  United  States. 
Prof.  W.  L.  Rankin  resumes  his  labors  in  Carroll 
College,  which  reopens  in  September  with  a  fine 
corps  of  teachers  and  with  encouraging  prospects. 
The  cai-penters  and  painters  are  making  repairs 
and  improvements,  and  this  important  school  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  Wisconsin  starts  out  on  a 
new  era  of  service  in  training  the  boys  and  girls 
for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  this  world  and  the 
next. 

Madison. — The  Wisconsin  Sunday-school  As¬ 
sembly  holds  its  sessions  at  Lake  Side,  near  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wls.,  from  Aug.  2d  to  12th.  Those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  General  Assembly  of  1880  will  remem¬ 
ber  Lake  Monona  and  the  beautiful  shores  and 
shady  groves  around  its  sparkling  waters.  In  one 
of  those  charming  retreats  this  Sunday-school  As¬ 
sembly  meets  and  promises  to  be  the  grandest 
meeting  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest.  Eminent 
clergymen  and  Sunday-school  workers  have  been 
secured,  A  choir  of  three  hundred  choice  singers 
have  been  secured  and  trained,  and  every  hing  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  greatest  interest  and  profit  to  all 
who  may  attend. 

Beaveu  Dam. — Rev.  George  F.  Hunting  has 
returned  to  his  charge  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  after 
a  delightful  v.t cation  of  six  weeks  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  his  New  England  home.  He  is 
greatly  invigorated  by  his  rest  and  visit,  and  en¬ 
ters  with  renewed  strength  into  his  Important 
work. 

Oconto.— Bev.  C.  R.  Burdiek,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  this  charge  for  the  best  of  reasons  and 
those  beyond  his  control,  accomplished  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  work  during  the  six  yeaiE  of  his  labors. 
Dui'ing  the  time  the  church  nearly  doubled  its 
membership  notwithstanding  it  encountered  many 
difficulties.  Some  Eastern  church  would  do  very 
wisely  in  giving  Mr.  Burdick  a  call. 

Galesville. — Rev,  J.  Irwin  Smith,  who  was 
recentl}’  installed  pastor,  has  also  been  elected 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Cliristian 
Evidences  in  Galesville  University.  Twenty  per¬ 
sons  united  at  the  last  communion. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolls. — The  colored  church,  through 
the  assistance  of  on  side  friends,  has  secured  a 
comfortable  brick  edifice  as  a  place  of  worship. 
Rev.  Louis  Richter  is  conducting  their  services. 

Covington. — The  refitted  church  was  opened  on 
the  24th  of  July  with  a  large  congregation  and  ap¬ 
propriate  services.  The  biiildlng  was  erected  in 
1848  or  1849,  during  the  minlsirj-  of  Bev.  Charles 

K.  Thompson,  and  the  dedication  sermon  was 
preached  by  Bev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.D.,  at  the 
time  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Both  these  worthy  men  are  dead,  and 
it  is  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  we  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  the  exact  date  of  the  dedication,  and  repro¬ 
duce  from  the  records  a  description  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  occasion.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
building  has  furnislied  a  place  for  collecting  and 
organizing  some  of  the  best  moral  forces  of  the 
town ;  but  recently  it  has  been  in  quite  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition,  and  anything  but  ornamental  in 
its  exterior  or  interior  appearance.  No  congrega¬ 
tion  can  estimate  its  strength  until  it  tries.  In 
union  there  is  strength.  When  a  few  months  ago 
some  of  the  best  families  of  the  Presbj'terians 
moved  away  from  Covington,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
was  a  hopeless  effort  to  keep  up  the  organization. 
But  the  ranks  closed  up,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder 
the  little  band  has  worked,  and  have  found  great 
favor  ill  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Tiie  women 
especially  have  led,  as  they  mostly  do,  in  good 
works.  They  had  a  little  money  to  start  with,  the 
savings  of  years,  waiting  for  the  right  time  to  in¬ 
vest.  This  was  expended  on  the  inside,  while  from 
the  congregation  and  liberal  citizens  as  much  more 
was  easily  raised  to  repair  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  No  debt  Is  left  unpaid.  A  small  sum  is  in  the 
treasury,  waiting  for  a  little  more  to  be  expended, 
when  received,  in  adding  still  further  to  the  accom¬ 
modations  and  appearance  of  the  building.  It  needs 
a  lightning  rod,  and  should  have  maps  and  olber 
inside  helps.  Bev.  John  M.  Bishop,  the  pastor, 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
reopening. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  First  Church,  in  urging  anew  its 
call  to  Bev.  J.  H.  Barrows  of  Boston,  has  reason 
to  believe  he  will  accept  it.  The  salary  offered  is 
$6,000. 

Fostebbubg. — The  address  of  Bev.  C.  F.  Halsey 
is  changed  from  Marine  to  this  place. 

OEEGON. 

Zena. — The  Spring  Valley  Church  at  Zena,  Polk 
county,  was  organized  July  24th.  Two  ciders  and 
one  deacon  were  ordained.  The  church  starts  with 
bright  prospects  for  successful  work,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  soon  become  strong  and  influential.  It 
is  at  present  tbe  only  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
county,  although  there  will  soon  be  at  least  one 
more.  This  church  needs  a  pulpit  Bible  and  a 
communion  set.  Perhaps  some  church  or  individ¬ 
ual  will  supply  them.  Any  one  desiring  to  do  so 
will  please  address  the  Bev.  E.  W.  Hill,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

NEBBASKA. 

Hastings. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terj’  of  Kearney,  which  met  at  this  place  July 
26th,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  In  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  which  for 
four  years  has  so  pleasantly  existed  between  Bev. 
D.  Schley  Schaff  and  the  church  of  Hastings,  we 
express  the  deep  sense  of  regret  we  feel  at  losing 
Brother  Schaff  from  our  Presbytery  and  State.  We 
shall  miss  his  wise  and  conciliatory  counsel  in  our 
meetings  of  Presbyterj’;  we  shall  miss  his  pains¬ 
taking  labor  and  care  as  chairman  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  committee  in  our  work }  we  shall  miss  his 
manly,  courteous,  and  Christian  bearing  in  our 
social  gatherings;  and  in  dismissing  him  from 
this  Presbytery  we  know  Presbyterianism  in  West¬ 
ern  Nebraska  has  sustained  a  loss,  which  human¬ 
ly  considered,  we  feel  to  be  irreparable. 

2.  We  heartily  oommend  our  dear  brother  to  the 
Christian  fellowship  of  whatever  ecclesiastical 
body  he  may  in  the  future  be  associated  with,  and 
that  we  express  the  hope  that  in  God’s  providence 
he  may  again  be  led  westward  to  labor  for  the 
cause  of  our  Master  In  Nebraska. 

3.  We  express  our  deepest  sympathy  for  the 

Hastings  Church  in  the  loss  of  their  beloved  pas¬ 
tor,  and  that  we  unite  our  prayers  with  theirs  that 
God  will  speedily  send  them  another  pastor,  one 
after  His  own  heart,  who  shall  by  His  blessing 
carry  on  the  work  that  has  been  so  nobly  sustain¬ 
ed  during  the  present  pastorate.  e.  m. 

Nobth  Platte. — The  church  of  North  Platte, 
formerly  ministered  to  by  Bev.  J.  A.  Gerhard  and 
Bev.  George  M.  Darley,  has  called  Bov,  J.  H. 
Burlison  of  Harvard,  Neb.,  who  entered  upon  his. 
labors  July  23.  Correspondents  please  notice' 
change  of  address. 

Habdy. — A  church  of  fourteen  members,  with 
two  ruling  elders,  was  organized  here,  Sunday, 
July  17th,  by  Bev.  E.  M.  Kuox  and  Bev.  George 

L.  Little,  the  synodical  missionary.  Hardy  is  a 
new  town  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Nuckolls 
county,  on  the  line  of  the  Builington  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Elver  railroad  (Eastern  Branch),  and  near 
the  Kansas  border-  Our  church  here  starts  with 
the  infancy  of  the  town,  and  with  God’s  blessing 
will  grow'  with  its  growth  and  do  much  to  mould 
its  character.  A  church  edifice  will  probably  be 
built  here  this  season. 

Elkton. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
(July  17th)  the  same  parties  organized  a  church 
at  this  point,  on  the  Little  Blue  Biver,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  from  IJardy.  This  church  starts  off 
with  fourteen  members,  and  is  made  up  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thrifty  farmers. 

Both  these  churches  will  be  ministered  to  for 
the  present  by  Bev.  E.  M.  Knox,  the  Presbyterian 
bishop  of  Nuckolls  county.  Brother  Knox  took 
this  mission  field  less  than  three  years  ago,  with 
two  small  chuicbes  and  a  total  membership  of 
seventeen  in  the  whole  county.  He  was  then  the 
only  minister  of  any  denomination  settled  in  tbe 
county.  He  has  now  Jive  churches,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  115,  under  bis  care.  Ministers  of  other 
churches  have  also  come  in  and  organized  congre¬ 
gations,  and  are  coSperatlng  with  Brother  Kuox 
In  building  up  the  wide,  waste  places. 

MISSOUBI. 

Kansas  City. — Tbe  Bev.  J.  H.  Miller  has  re¬ 
signed  tbe  charge  of  the  church  at  Junction  City, 
and  moved  to  Kansas  City. 

KANSAS. 

Wamego. — Correspondents  will  please  notice 
that  the  address  of  Bev.  W.  B.  Scarritt  is  changed 
to  this  place  from  Olathe. 

Oneida.— The  church  organized  here  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  dedicated  a  house  of  worship  on  the  17th  of 
last  month  free  from  debt.  The  congregation  fill¬ 
ed  the  house  to  its  utmost  capacity,  over  200  being 
present.  Oneida  is  a  village  of  about  300  inhabit¬ 
ants,  on  the  St.  Joseph  andWestein  Bailroad,  sev¬ 
enty  miles  west  of  St.  Joseph.  It  has  been  mostly 
built  up  in  the  past  two  years. 


IOWA. 

Ottumwa. — On  July  27th  the  Bev.  Ben  E.  S. 
Ely  was  installed  pastor  of  this  chhrch,  the  Bev. 
Albert  McCalla  preaching,  and  the  Bovs.  T.  D. 
Ewing,  D.D.,  and  J.  C.  McCllntock  conducting  the 
other  services. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — The  Bev.  H.  P.  Fullonweider  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  second  mission  established  by  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Bev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Sample’s. 

THE  TEEBITOBIES. 

Huron,  Dakota. — This  church  was  organized 
Aug.  29th,  1880,  with  ten  mombei'S.  Two  have 
since  departed,  one  by  death,  one  by  removal.  At 
the  last  communion  (July  24)  sixteen  were  receiv¬ 
ed,  all  by  letter.  Among  these  were  three  ruling 
elders:  "josiah  Grant  and  E.  H.  Grant  (father  and 
son)  from  Eosvillo,  lit.,  and  John  S.  Vanderburg 
from  Theresa,  N.  Y.  At  this  communion,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Maria  T.  Parker,  a  part  of  a 
service  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  was  used. 
This  service  was  first  employed  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  of  Now  Preston,  Ct.,  in  wliich  church 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Parker  was  an  elder.  The 
father  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  son,  Joseph 
Hatch.  This  son,  after  many  years  using  the 
communion  set,  presented  to  the  church  a  new 
one.  and  in  turn  was  presented  by  the  church  with 
the  old  one.  In  1865  or  1866  Elder  Hatch  sent  the 
set  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bradish  Cummings,  whose 
husband  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Brooklyn,  Iowa,  and  in  which  church  it  was 
long  used.  Here  again,  after  a  time,  it  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  more  modern  set,  and  was  returned  to 
the  family  in  whose  keeping  it  had  been  so  long. 
On  her  starting  for  Dakota  this  Spring,  the  set 
was  given  by  her  mother  (Mrs.  Cumming.s)  to  Mrs. 
Parker  for  use  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hu¬ 
ron.  A  few  of  the  pieces  (originally  many)  were 
given  to  different  members  of  the  family  as  heir¬ 
looms  ;  but  there  yet  remains  with  Mrs.  Parker  al¬ 
most  a  complete  set.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummings 
have  pas.sed  away  since  tlieir  daughter  came  to 
Dakota.  And  still  the  grandchildren  are  following 
on  in  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  are  blessed  in 
taking  from  the  plate  and  cup  the  visible  emblems 
of  the  “body  broken”  and  the  “blood  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins.”  The  church  at  Huron  is 
struggling  to  build  a  house  of  worship.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  rich  in  tliis  world’s  goods,  but  with 
faith  and  effort  and  saerilico,  aided  by  friends  and 
the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  tliey  expect  to  com¬ 
plete  within  the  season  a  comfortable  church 
home.  s.  p. 

Longmont,  Col. — Bev.  J.  N.  Boyd  was  installed 
July  21st.  Bev.  A.  K.  Bates  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Zanesville  preached  the  sermon ;  T.  E.  Bliss, 
D.D.,  presided;  J.  Y.  Cowhick,  D.D,,  offered  the 
installing  prayer;  Bev.  John  Wilson  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Bev.  F.  J.  Stanley  to  the 
people. 

A  Good  Work. — Within  six  years  the  Presiiyte- 
rian  Church  has  organized  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 
eight  churches  and  twenty-throe  schools,  all  of 
which  Iiave  been  maintained  by  contributions 
from  Eastern  churches. 

SOUTHEEN  PBESBYTEEIAN. 

Not  to  be  Opened. — It  has  been  confidently 
stated  that  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  would 
be  opened  in  September;  but  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  at  a  meeting  on  the  19tli  of  July,  adopted 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  closed 
another  year.  At  the  same  meeting  Bev.  T.  D. 
Witherspoon,  D.D.,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  fleet¬ 
ed  Professor  of  Church  Government  and  History ; 
and  Bev.  Professor  Charles  B.  Hemphill  of  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  Universitj',  Associate 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  As  the  Seminary 
will  not  open  until  September,  1882,  their  tenure 
of  office  will  begin  July  1, 1882.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  propose  clianges  in  the  Constitution 
to  suit  the  changed  relation  of  the  Seminary  in 
being  under  the  control  of  the  three  Synods  in¬ 
stead  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  endowment 
of  the  institution  is  steadily  increasing,  being  now 
about  $140,000. 

CUMBEBLAND  PBESBYTEEIAN. 

Contribution  of  Indians. — A  small  congrega¬ 
tion  of  full-blooded  Chickasaw  Indians  lately  gave 
$400  for  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  church  was  only  re¬ 
cently  gathered,  .and  its  members  live  in  the  true 
primitive  style. 

CONGBEGATIONAL. 

Stratford,  Conn, — The  Congregational  cliurch 
of  this  place,  which  is  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old,  has  published  a  manual  with 
historical  sketclies  of  its  sixteen  former  pastors. 
It  has  furnished  twenty-two  men  to  the  ministry, 
among  them  Bev.  H.  S.  Barnum,  missionary  in 
Turkey. 

Chicago. — The  Oak  Par  k  Congregational  church, 
of  which  Bev.  E.  D.  Eaton  is  pastor,  has  subscrib¬ 
ed  payment  for  its  entire  debt,  amounting  to  over 
$11,000.  A  new  organ  will  be  put  in  at  once,  and 
repairs  made. 

San  Francisco.  —  The  Congrcgationalist  says 
that  Bev.  C.  D.  Barrows  of  the  Kirk-street  church 
in  Lowell  has  finally  accepted  tlie  call  of  the  First 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  subject  of  course  to  the 
advice  of  an  ecclesiastic^  council.  If  ever  a  pas¬ 
tor  or  his  church  did  their  best  to  give  a  negative 
answer  to  such  a  call,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  this 
case.  It  was  positively  declined  three  times,  but 
the  San  Francisco  church  lias  perelsted  in  pressing 
its  suit.  This  is  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Stone 
was  the  late  pastor.  Mr-  Barrows  will  not  assume 
the  duties  of  his  new  charge  until  October. 

BEFOBMED. 

New'Ark,  N.  j. — Bev.  David  Waters,  LL.D., 
was  installed  pastor  of  tlie  North  Beformed 
Church  July  •27th.  Bev.  Gustavus  Abeel,  D.D., 
presided ;  Bev.  William  H.  Campbell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Eutgers  College,  preached  tlie  ser¬ 
mon  ;  Bev.  H.  Vehslage  read  the  form  of  installa¬ 
tion  ;  Bev.  W.  J.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Bev.  G.  S.  Bishop,  D.D., 
that  to  the  people. 

Eichmond. — The  pastoral  relation  between  Bev. 
F.  M.  Kipp,  D.D.,  and  the  Beformed  oliurches  at 
Bichmond  and  Huguenots,  Staten  Island,  has 
been  dissolved,  he  liaving  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  chaplain  of  Ward’s  Island  Hospital. 

Bev.  Dr.  Diedrich  W  illers,  pastor  of  tlie  Ee- 
formed  (German)  church,  Bearytown,  Seneca  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  has  just  resigned  his  charge  after  sixty 
years  of  acceptable  service.  He  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  most  venerated  ministers  in  the  (German) 
Beformed  Church.  He  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Bev.  C.  Van  Santvoord,  D.D.,  is  regularly  sup¬ 
plying  the  Livingston  Memorial  Church  in  Colum¬ 
bia  county,  N.  Y. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Bev.  Y.  P.  Morgan. — This  clergyman,  recently 
connected  with  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn,  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Littlejohn,  at  Glen 
Cove,  July  10. 

Consecrations. — Twice  as  many  churches  have 
been  consecrated  in  Virginia  witliin  the  lost  three 
years  as  were  consecrated  in  any  other  Diocese  in 
ttie  Episcopal  Church.  Virginia  ranks  next  to 
New  York  in  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

Women  AS  Voters.— The  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Iowa,  under  a  new  constitution,  permits  women  to 
vote  at  vestry  meetings.  In  England  a  female 
churchwarden  has  been  chosen  in  the  parish  of 
Beerford,  of  which  Canon  Trevor  is  the  rector. 

METHODIST. 

Delegates. — Of  the  large  delegation  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  Lon¬ 
don,  fourteen  are  bishops,  sixty-seven  are  doctors 
of  divinity,  and  thirty-four  are  colored. 

Gowns  on  the  Colored  Preachers.— Black 
gowns  together  with  the  bands,  which  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  fathers  were  supposed  to  symbolize 
the  two  tables  of  the  law,  have  been  adopted  by 
some  colored  Methodist  brethren.  One  of  them 
lately  appeared  in  the  pulpit  arrayed  in  the  gown, 
and  with  very  large  bands,  and  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion. 

Under  Difficulties.- Bishop  Peck,  who  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  churches  of  his  denomination  in 
Norway,  writes  that  “  Every  man  who  becomes  a 
Methodist  must  encounter  the  bitter  scorn  of  fam¬ 
ily,  friends,  the  common  people,  and  the  nobles. 
Ho  must  get  his  right  to  belong  to  another  Church 
by  a  most,  uncomfortable  process  of  law  through 
the  sufferance  of  the  State  clergy,  who  are  sure  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  his  way.” 

Death  of  Bishop  Haven.— Bishop  Erastus  Otis 
Haven  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  2,  at  Salem,  Oregon, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  at  Boston  on 
Nov.  1, 1820.  Graduating  from  the  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1842  he  was  for  some  years  an  instructor 
at  Sudbury,  Mass.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Amenia  Seminary  of  New  York.  En¬ 
tering  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1848  he  was  first 
stationed  in  New  York,  and  was  a  pastor  until 
1853,  when  he  became  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  In  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
English  language,  literature  and  history.  From 
1866  to  1863  he  was  editor  of  Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Senate,  serving  two  terms.  In  1863  he 
became  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  under  his  presidency  the  University  doubled 
in  numbers  and  resources.  He  was  next  appoint¬ 


ed  President  of  the  Northwestern  Univei'sity  at 
Evanston,  Ill-,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  for 
three  years.  From  1872  to  1874  he  was  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  and  in 
1880  was  made  a  bishop  and  assigned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  Pacific  Coast  generally.  His  useful 
and  busy  life  was  ended  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 

BAPTIST. 

Churchbs. — There  are  568  Baptist  churches  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  roll  of  64,572. 

France.— There  are  but  nine  Baptist  Churches 
in  France,  and  the  number  of  members  is  750, 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  teaching  a  class  of  five  theological 
students  in  Paris. 

Anniversary. — The  Baptist  Church  at  Woburn, 
Mass.,  recently  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary.  Seven  of  the  eight  living  pastors  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  services. 

WiLLiMANTic,  Conn. — The  Baptist  Church  re¬ 
cently  organized  here  is  opposed  to  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  the  manufacture,  use,  and  traffic  in  intoxi¬ 
cants,  the  use  of  tobacco  and  opium,  church  fairs, 
dancing,  and  other  sinful  amusements.  Elder  J. 
L.  Barlow,  late  of  Menomonee,  Wis.,  is  pastor. 

Lucas— In  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  August  4th,  1881,  Grace 
Almkdia,  daughter  of  Bev.  Wallace  B.  and  Mary  J. 
Lucas,  aged  1  year,  3  months,  and  11  days. 


XOUNTZE  BROTHEES, 

BANKERS,  ** 

lo.  120  BROIDWAT  (Equitable  BoUdiiig),  HEW  TOUL 

ISSUB 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT 

AHD 

CIRCULAR  NOTES 

AVAILABLE  IH  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

MAKE  TELEGRAPmC  TRANSFERS. 


NotUts* 


PRINCETON. 

The  next  session  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will 
begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  Ist,  when  new  students  will  be 
matriculated  at  IX  A.  M.  The  Introductory  lecture  will  be 
delivered  on  Friday  morning.  Inquiries  respecting  the 
Seminary  may  be  addressed  to  Rev.  James  0.  Moffat,  D.D., 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  to  any  other  of  the  Professors. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In 
Tecumseb,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7:30  P.  M. 
Sessions  will  please  remember  their  duty  to  send  up  writ¬ 
ten  reports  of  the  state  of  religion  within  their  bounds. 

A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 
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Brown  Brothers  &  OOo 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

'but  and  sell  bills  of  exchanqs 

OH 

LOnKII,  UVEBPOOL,  EDUBlIBfiH,  BELFAST,  PABSB, 
ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREIEN,  AHSTERDAl. 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAYELLEBS^ 
Credits,  in  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  In  Francs,  fo* 
use  in  MARTINIQUE  and  aUADAiX)UPE= 
Make  Telegsaphio  Transfers  of  Monef  be^ 

TWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THBOUGSi 

London  and  Paris.  Hake  Collections  of  Drafts 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  In  the  United  StatiK 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

MO-  TO  TRAVELLERS.— Travellers'  Credits  Issued  eltba" 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repap' 
ment:  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adJaoaaS 
countries ;  or  in  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  of  UK 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  M 
above,  direct  or  through  any  flEst-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

H.  Victor  Newcomb,  Prat. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Logan  C.  Murray, 

William  B. Travers,  John  J.  McCook, 

Morris  K.  Jesnp,  Henry  B.  Hyde, 

IHrtctort. 

The  United  States  National  Bank, 

NEW  YORK. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 

AND  INDIVIDUALS,  SOLICITED. 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  Cashier. 


IlinnnTlIlT  to  students  of  music. 
iMrIIII  I  AN  I  the  new  calendar  of 

lllll  Ull  I  nil  I  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  and  College  of  Music  is  sent  FREE. 

Apply  to  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


AND  NOT  ^ 
_ _  WE  A  R  OUT.' 

at<!hmaker».  B7  mail,  80  cte.  Circnl^* 
h"RKK.J.  S.  BIRCU  A  CO..  38  D«r 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept  aist. 
Enlarged  school-rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  attract¬ 
ive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  department. 
Board  and  tuition  in  English  and  Latin,  $100  per  annum. 
For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

The  next  term  win  open  on  Thursda.v,  Sept.  8. 

The  new  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  students.  Bev. 
B.  W.  PATTEBSON,  D.D.,  has  been  added  to  the  Faculty  as 
permanent  Lecturer  on  Apologetics. 

For  Catalogues  or  Information,  apply  to 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


AMLNITllii^^  Of  HOME.  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 


FIFTH  VOLUME  OF 

“APPLETONS'  HOME  BOOKS.” 

“Aq^enities  of  Home  ”  is  a  most  suggestive  and 
delightful  volume,  written  by  a  distinguished  lady 
of  New  York  society. 

Illaminahii  cover.  (!loth,  l‘2iuo.  Price,  (>0  cents. 

“Appletons’  Home  Books”  now  consist  of: 
“Building  a  Home,”  Illustrated;  “How  to  Fur¬ 
nish  a  Home,”  Illustrated ;  “The  Home  Garden,” 
Illustrated;  “Home  Grounds,”  illustrated;  and 
“Amenities  of  Home.”  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  60 
cents  each. 

Sent  by  mail,  po$t-paid,  an  receipt  af  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,3,  &  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

THE  LONG-EXPECTED  PRAISE  BOOK, 

WORSHIP  IN  SONG, 

(HYMNS  and  TUNES,) 

By  JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  Has.  Doc.,  Mnsical  Editor  of 

Songs  for  tbe  Sanctnan,  etc ,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 

J.  GLENTWORTH  BLTLEB,  D.D. 

Specimen  pages  free.  A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  to 
any  Pastor  or  Committee  on  request,  to  be  returned  if  not 
adopted. 

Postpaid,  price  Sl.fiO. 

A.  *8.  BARNES  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  &  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
Same  aid  for  students  os  in  Eastern  Seminaries.  Health¬ 
ful  furnished  rooms,  and  living  at  moderate  rates.  Next 
term  opens  the  first  Thursday  of  September.  Address 
Rev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE, 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS, 
Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th. 

Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

The  Illinois  Conservaiory  of  Music. 

JACKSONVILLE.  ILL. 

In  facilities  for  Musical  culture  in  every  department, 
this  College  of  Music  is  unsurpassed  In  America.  For 
circular  address  WM.  D.  SANDERS,  Supt. 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  LADIES  SEMINABV  reopens  Sept.l3tb. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Miss  P.  B.  Gerhond,  Prln. 

Wabash  College, 

CRAW'FORDSVILLE,  IND. 

Next  term  begins  Sept.  8th.  Its  facilities  In  Preparatory, 
Classical,  and  Scientific  studies,  good.  Has  large  library ; 
cabinet  with  full  set  of  Ward's  casts  and  Prof.  Coulter’s 
extensive  Herbarium ;  Laboratory  and  Philosophical  appa¬ 
ratus.  Expenses  moderate.  Send  for  circulars. 

.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 
PRESIDENT— REV.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.  I  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 
Bev.  Cteorge  E  Day,  D.D.  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D. 
Bev.  Samual  Harris,  D.D.  |  Rev.  Wm  M.  Barbour,  D.D. 

Mark  Bally,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
Lecturers— Bev.  President  Robinson  of  Brown  University 
(Lyman  Beecher  Lecture  course);  Prof.  John  W.  Dawson, 
LL  D.,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal ;  Rev  John  Hall,  D.D., 
Bev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D  ,  Prof.  L.  J  Sanford,  M  D.  'i'he 
Graduate  or  Fourth  Year  course  will  be  continued.  Term 
opens  Sept.  15th.  For  catalogue  or  special  Information, 
apply  to  GEO.  E.  DAY,  Sec.,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Charlier  Institute, 

OST  CZaTTAAL  FAZtS. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS  AHD  YOUNG 
I  MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

I  The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  begin  September  30tb,  1881. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIEB,  D1  ■  jetor. 

NademoMe  de  Janon 

(Socfmor  and  former  Partner  of  tbe  late  Miss  Haiies) 

''  will  re-open  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
j  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children  at  No.  10  Qramercy 
Park,  New  York,  Thursday,  Sept.  29th. 

!  Careful  training  and  thorough  instruction  In  every  ds- 
•  partment.  Boys  Class  Oct.  3d. 

!  THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAivY 

I  AT 

I  ALLEGHENY,  FA. 

Term  opens  on  Tuesday,  September  6tb,  1881.  A  Post- 
I  graduate  course.  Thorough  Elocutionary  training  by  Prof, 
i  Robertson. 

For  catalogues  and  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  8.  J.  WILSON,  316  Rldgo  Street,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Riverview  Academy, 

poughkf:£Psib,  n.  y. 

with  U.  S.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT.  A  tborough-golng, 

'  wide-awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military 
Drill  and  Recreation  In  due  proportion.  Catalogue,  with 
i  Chart  of  College  Requisitions,  sent  on  application. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

!  GRANVILLE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

I  North  Granville,  N.  Y. 

I  Commercial  and  Classical.  Year  begins  Sept.  6.  Send 
j  for  Year  Book.  _  .  .  , 

EMERSON  G.  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E.,  Vloe-Prlnclpal. 

Temple  Grove  Ladies  Seminary, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
Twenty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  13.  Send  for  Year  Book. 

!  CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 

Rockford  Seminary, 

1  A  thoroughly  organised  college  for  the  higher  education 
'  of  women,  opens.  Sept.  14th,  Its  thirty-first  year.  Classical, 
scientific,  musical,  art  and  preparatory  courses.  A  large 
;  and  experienced  corps  of  teachers.  Highly  successful  con- 
I  servatory  of  music.  Thorough  training  In  a  healthy  and 
1  beautiful  location.  The  best  advantages  at  the  lowest 
j  terms.  Apply  early  to  Miss  ANNA  P.  SILL,  Rockford,  1,1. 

i^XFOHD  FEJIIAiiE  COLLEGE. 

The  28th  year  begins  Sept.  7th.  Thorough  Instruction  In 
I  the  regular  course.  Superior  anvautages  in  Hutio,  Draw¬ 
ing  Painting,  etc.  For  circulars,  address  the  President, 
Rev.  R.  D.  MORRIS,  U.D.,  Oxford,  O. 

Home  seminary  for  young  ladies. 

Pleasant,  thorough,  safe.  17th  year  begins  Sept.  6th. 
Rev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Principal,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

PARENTS  In  search  of  SCHOOLS  for  their  children  will 
find  prospectuses  of  the  best  In  the  country  In 

Pinckney’s  School  and  College 
Directory  for  1881. 

At  office  free ;  by  mall,  6c.  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
best  schools  furnished  gratis.  T.  COTE8WORTH  PINCK¬ 
NEY’S  Agency  for  Schools  and  Teachers,  Domestic  Building, 
Broadway  and  14th  street.  New  York. 

Mrs.  sylvanus  reed’s  boarding  and  day 

SCHOOL  for  Young  Ladles,  Nos.  6  and  8  East  63d  8t., 
reopens  Oct.  3.  French  and  German  languages  practically 
taught;  thorough  training  In  primary  and  secondary  de¬ 
partments;  the  coarse  of  study  In  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment  requires  four  years,  and  meets  all  the  demands  for 
the  higher  education  of  women. 

Marietta  College. 

In  a  beautiful  New  England  town  In  Southern  Ohio. 
For  forty-six  years  In  successful  operation.  Two  courses- 
,  of  study  In  College  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Instruc¬ 
tion  In  College  wholly  by  permanent  Professors.  Expenses 
I  moderate.  Number  of  volumes  In  llbrarlee  28,500.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  free  scholarships.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  8. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  1881.  1.  W.  ANDREWS,  President. 

Lake  Forest  University. 

Ladies’  Seminary— unsurpassed.  Academy— thorough. 
College— four  courses.  Year  begins  Sept.  7.  Examine  for 
youriebsei.  Catalogues  sent  by  the  President, 

D.  S.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

^  "IfiTHOLBROOK’S  MILITARY  SCHOOlT 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Tuesday  evening,  September  13th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

1 Q  A  1  MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE,  1 QQ1 

For  Young  Ladles,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  XOOi. 
Offers  rare  advantages,  In  a  location  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  Address  Rev.  O.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 


Willis'ton  Seminary, 

EASTHAMPTON,  MASS, 

One  of  the  most  liberally  endowed  institutions  in  the  conn 
try.  Parents  wishing  to  place  their  sons  at  school  where 
they  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  college,  higher  schools 
of  science,  or  for  business,  will,  upon  request,  receive  a  cir¬ 
cular  giving  the  names  of  patrons  In  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  catalogue  giving  full  Information 
as  to  course  of  study,  terms,  etc.  Address 

J.  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  ACADEMY,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Home 
School  for  a  few  boys  of  good  character. 

C.  K.  HOYT,  Principal. 


M0HE6AN  LAKE  SCHOOL,  ^‘’‘'‘*Tin~dJY85o. 

For  boys.  High  Scholarship,  with  strict  military  disci¬ 
pline.  Health  and  recreation  by  rowing,  bathing,  fishing, 
and  skating  on  lake,  with  gymnasium  and  field  sjiorts. 
Rigid  exclusion  of  bad  boys.  Entire  absence  of  town  or 
village  Influences.  $400  to  $500  per  annum. 

W.  C.  WILLCOX,  A.M.,  Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SIUTARY  ACADEHT, 

CHESTER,  PA.  (Opens  Sept.  14.) 

Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics  and  English.  De¬ 
grees  conferred.  Apply  to  Col.  THEO.  HV  A’TT  ,  Pretident 

Wm^N  FEMALE  SEMINABY 

Will  begin  Its  47th  year  Sept  8.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction.  Best  of 
home  influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

/HIE^TNUT  STREET  HBMINAKY. 

i.  '  Mi88  BONNEY  and  Mias  DILLAYE,  Prindpala. 

The  thirty  second  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day  School 

ulU  open  September  21st,  1881,  at 

1615  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  UDIES, 

Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course  of  Study,  with  Academic  or 
Preparatory  Department.  Superior  facilities  for  Instru¬ 
mental  and  Vocal  Music.  Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Location 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  healthfulness.  Buildings 
elegant.  Combines  extended  and  thorough  instruction, 
with  the  essentials  of  a  refined  Christian  home.  Terms 
moderate.  Session  begins  September  14, 1881.  Send  tor  a 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FBISBBE,  D.D.,  Preeldei\^. 

OSSiNINGlNSTITUfEToR  Y0UN6  LADIES. 

smo  SING,  N.  Y. 

Delightfully  located  on  the  Hudson.  Well  establlstied 
and  prosperous ;  homelike  buildings;  mild  yet  firm  gov¬ 
ernment;  refined  Christian  Influences,  and  first  class 
patronage.  Thorough  courses  In  English,  Freneh,  German, 
and  Latin.  Department  of  Music.  Vocal  and  Instrumental, 
preeminent,  embracing  during  the  last  year  over  sixty 
pupils.  Choicest  teaching  In  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences,  with  lectures  aud  experiments, 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  are  taught  In  the  Laboratory.  Will  open 
Sept.  14.  Circulars  free.  Bev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Prln. 

STEUBENVILLE  (Ohio)  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

52  years  successful  experience.  First  class  School. 
Terms  low.  Send  for  catalogue.  A.  H.  REID,  Fh.D., 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars  address  Col.  0.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.H..  Principal. 

RADFORD  MANSION  SCHOOL,  RYE,  N.  Y. 
For  Rots.  $600  a  year.  Bev.  O.  J.  COLLINS,  Prlnc. 

YE  SEMINARY,  BYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par- 
ticulars,  address  Mrs,  8.  J.  LIFE. 

INQHAM  UNIYERSIHFOR  UDIES 

Le  R^,  Genesee  Co.,  N. Y.  The  forty-seventh  year 
opens  Sept.  8th,  188L  Full  Coll^  Cnrriculam.  Classical 


DIVIDEND 


NUMBEE  2. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GOLD  GRAVEL  HYDRAULIC  COMPANY, ) 
Nos.  165  AND  157  BROADWAY,  5 

New  York,  August  5th,  1881.  ) 

The  Directors  of  this  Company  have  this  day  declared 

DIVIDEND  No.  2 

of  Three  Per  Cent,  upon  Its  preferred  stock,  payable 
Thursday,  August  25th,  at  the  office  of  the  UNION 
INVESTMENT  AND  PROMOTING  CO.,  166  and  157  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  Saturday, 
20th  Inst.  GEORGE  W.  WARREN,  Treasurer. 

A  limited  number  of  shares  of  the  twelve  per  cent, 
preferred  stock  of  the  Gold  Gravel  Hydraulic  Company  may 
be  had  of  the  Union  Investment  and  Promoting  Company, 
or  Its  authorized  agents,  which  will  carry  the  three  i»er 
cent,  dividend  until  20th  Inst. 


Four  Friends  and  their  Fnrtunes. 

The  story  of  four  School-girls,  the  life  chosen  by  each, 
with  the  results  of  their  choice. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  S1.Z8. 

FBOH  EXILE  TO  OVEETHBOW. 

By  Bev.  JOHN  W.  MEAB8,  D.D. 

A  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to 
the  Destruction  of  tbe  Second  Temple. 

16nio.  Illustrated.  Price  El.AO. 

Heart  Songs. 

Sixteen  of  the  charming  poems  of  Frances  Ridley  Haver- 
gal,  In  the  form  of  32mo  4-page  leaflets. 

Price  per  Package,  6  Cents. 

Council  Papers. 

Ten  of  the  papers  read  before  the  late  Presbyterian 
Council,  In  tract  form. 

Price  8  Cents  each,  or  40  Cents  per  set. 

IN  PRESS. 

The  Ride  through  Palestine. 

Illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  maps  and 
Engravings.  Large  lamo.  Price,  •%. 


Orders  to  be  addressed  to 

JOHI  A.  BLACK.  Bisiness  Satterintendent, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 
1884  Ohettnnt  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

Springfield,  III.  The  14tb  year  will  commence  Sept  14. 
First  class  school  for  young  ladles.  Course  full.  German 
free.  Musical  and  Fine  Arts  Departments  unsurpassed. 
Elocution,  or  rather  good  reading,  a  marked  feature.  For 
catalogues  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  McEEE  HOMES,  Principal. 

PARSONS  COLLEGE,  Fairfield,  iowa. 

The  Presbyterian  College  of  Iowa.  Instruction  thorough, 
standard  high.  Terms  low.  Classical  and  Scientific 
courses,  with  Preparatory,  Musical,  and  Art  Departments 
in  connection  with  the  College.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  13, 
1881.  For  catalogue,  Ac.,  audress 

Rov.  T.  D.  EWING,  D.D.,  President,  or 

Prof.  A.  McCALLA,  Sec.  of  Faculty. 

CoiTK’S  COLLEGIATE  IJiSTITlTE  FOR  YOUSG  L.4DIES. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

All  departments  thoroughly  taught.  Students  prepared 
for  college.  The  thirty-fifth  year  begins  Sept.  14th,  1881. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  understanding  Bell’s  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  Articulation,  desires  a  situation  as  governess  to 
deaf  children.  Address 

MAUDE  CROSBY,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  Exam¬ 
inations  for  entrance.  Sept.  14th.  Catalogues  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  W.  L.  DEAN,  Registrar. 

GBEYLOCK  INSTITUTE, 

South  Williafustown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 
Established  in  1842.  Prepares  boys  for  college  or  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Location  healthful ;  no  malaria.  Careiul  attentiou  to 
individual  pupils.  Send  for  circular  to 

BENJ.  F.  MILLS,  A.M.,  Principal. 

WILLISTINE  HALL. 

Home  School  for  ten  young  ladles  at  Nyack-ou-Hudson. 
Ample  grounds,  river  view,  and  superior  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  Lectures  upon  Art  and  Foreign  Travel.  Terms, 
$550.  For  circulars  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEHPSHALL. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 

The  28th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th,  1881. 

For  catalogues  and  circular,  aiiply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Gannett, 
A.M.,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY,  ’ 

PREPARES  BOYS 
FOB 

Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 

For  catalogue  of  the  ninety-eighth  year,  address 

A.  C.  PERKINS,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


and  Literary  Courses.  School  ofMusi&adoptinirGenuan 
and  Conservatory  ImprovoxieDts.  College  of  fine  Arts, 
pursuing  the  best  methods  of  the  Bnnqwan  Schools  m 
Art.  Best  educational  advantages.  Lowest  tenuo.  For 
Catalogues,  address  H.  J.  SCHMITT  Treasurer. 


ITZ,  Treasurer. 


superior  eduostion  in  College  aud  Kcleciic  Courtet  of 
Study,  and  also  in  Mueic  and  Art.  Heated  by  steam  and 
famished  with  an  elevator.  By  reason  of  its  endow¬ 
ment  Its  charges  ate  ununallg  moderate.  Send  for 
Catalogue  to  Rev.  A.  W.  OowLxs,  D.  D.  JTes.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


i.JTes.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Blair  PRESBYTEBIAL  academy  will  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6th.  Pupils  prepared  by  careful 
and  thorough  instruction  for  college  or  for  business;  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  for  young  ladles ;  Music,  French,  German. 
The  situation  is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  chargee  mod¬ 
erate.  Special  terms  for  mlnlstere  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Blatrstown.  N.  J. 


GREENWICH  ACADEMY. 

Usual  Literary  Courses,  with  Musical  Institute  and  Com¬ 
mercial  College.  Founded  1808.  Both  Sexes.  Influences 
decidedly  religious  Home  care  and  comforts.  Charmingly 
located  on  Narragransett  Bay,  and  on  direct  route  from 
N.  T.  to  Boston.  Grand  opportunities  for  salt-water  bathing 
and  boating.  Terms  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  1st.  Catalogue 
free.  BEV.  F.  D,  BLAKE8LEE,  A.M.,  Principal,  East  Green¬ 
wich,  H.  I.  As-Summer  boarding  from  July  1st  to  Aug.  30. 

WESTM  FEHiLE  SEMABI. 

OXFOBD,  Ohio.  mt.  holtokk  plan. 

TTventi^eventh  year  will  oommenoe  September  7. 
1881.  Board,  Tuition,  Fuel  and  Llghte,  $170  pw  annum. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Miss  HBI^  PBABODYTPrtnclpal. 

»--F0B  BOYS.  *600 
A  TEAR.  HENBT  TATLOCK,  Principal!^ 


UNIVERSITY  or  WOOSTER. 

FOUND£l>  AND  CONTBOIXBD  BY  OHIO  STKODS. 

OwuiDfl^  a  lari^e  Property  and  Endowments  A  thorourh  and  oomnletd  Golleffiate  dAn^rtmAVkt 
Oou^  that  of  best  Alleges.  PhUoeophlcal  course  omits  Greek  and  su^ltn^^^i^ 

special  atteotlon  Is  given.  Scientific  Ciourae  omlta  Greek  and  IaUo,  subatltutea  Modem  Mtd  ni«hAr  ifRth$w 

matljM.  Profe^rs,  men  of  standing  and  experienced  teachera.^ThorouJlSJ  totoSffid 

buildings,  handsomely  furnished,  choice  apparatus.  Board  anl  expend  Aeap  aa^^here  ^  LJb^' aU  wh^ 

need^.  Beliglous  l^uenoee  prevalUng  secure  order  and  correct  deportment.  Frepamtorv  Deoartment.  Three 

Years’  Course,  mainly  taught  by  College  teachers.  Thoronrh  SngUA  and  Conn?^^ll^l^^ 

Course.  Both  Departments  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  FALL  TBBK  OFJEN8  SKPTKMBKr  14.  thssiawua 
f  sent  free  on  appUcatlon  the  PRESIDENT,  Wooster,  oT  varmsiH  ciiun-j&MREK  14.  Oatalccua 
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REV.  WM.  TAYLOR  ON  MISSIONS. 
Three  Plane — Pauper,  Mercantile,  and  Tent  Life. 

BY  BEV.  SAMUEL  SAWYER. 

Mr.  Editor :  Not  many  weeks  since,  a  stout  but 
gray-beaded  man,  known  as  the  great  missionary 
man  among  our  Methodist  brethren — Kev.  Wm. 
Taylor,  for  seven  years  in  California  and  after¬ 
wards  in  heathen  flelds — was  announced  to  lecture 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Marinette, 
on  Missions.  I  made  my  arrangements  to  hear 
him.  He  prayed  as  if  he  had  been  fed  on  the 
verse  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.”  At  times  his 
voice  was  slow  and  low,  then  rapid  and  loud,  now 
reverent  and  pleading,  and  the  next  moment  fami¬ 
liar  and  loquacious;  and  then  he  seemed  like  a 
bushwhacker  storming  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

His  lecture  interested  us  all  very  much.  He 
began  by  saying  there  were  three  modes  of  con¬ 
ducting  missions:  First,  the  pauper  mode,  conJ 
ducted  on  the  basis  of  Christian  charity ;  second, 
the  mercantile  or  oommerciaL  mode ;  and  third, 
the  Apostle  Paul,  or  tent  mode.  He  claimed  that 
they  were  all  Scriptural,  and  all  endowed  by  the 
blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  first  mode  was  adapted  to  meet  the  spirit¬ 
ual  wants  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  who  felt  no  interest  in  it,  and  who  would 
make  no  sacrifice  to  secure  the  presence  and 
labors  of  a  faithful,  Christian  teacher;  or  who,  if 
they  wished  and  desired  a  minister  of  Christ,  were 
not  able  to  sustain  him,  and  looked  to  those  who 
were  more  able  and  prosperous  to  help  them.  The 
command  “Go,  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture,”  could  not  be  obeyed  by  the  disciples  of  the 
li^aster,  unless  they  did  what  they  could  to  go  in 
person,  or  to  send  others  to  break  to  the  perishing 
the  bread  of  life.  Therefore  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  different  Church  mission¬ 
ary  boards,  were  formed  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  needy  and  destitute,  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
charity.  Perhaps,  while  the  world  stands,  these 
needy  and  destitute  classes  will  exist,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  mode  of  missions  will  be  in  demand  ;  and 
the  Church  should  give,  and  give  liberally,  to  has¬ 
ten  the  spread  of  Christianity  amongst  the  nations. 
Every  missionary  who  offers  himself  in  this  great 
work  of  evangelization  should  be  generously  sup¬ 
ported  and  encouraged  by  the  sympathies  of  all 
the  children  of  God. 

The  second  method  of  Christianizing  the  world 
was  the  mercantile  or  commercial  or  business 
mode.  The  lecturer  gave  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  of  this  method  :  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  papal  or  pagan  or  irreligious  men 
may  be  found,  in  thrifty  circumstances,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  good  salaries,  who  not  only  would  not  object 
to  having  an  earnest  missionary  at  work  in  the 
community  where  they  live,  but  who  will  cheer¬ 
fully  contribute  of  their  means,  whatever  it  might 
cost,  to  bring  him  there  and  to  support  him.  I 
became  satisfied  of  this  when  I  was  laboring  in 
Southern  Africa.  I  would  go  to  a  place  and  say 
to  a  merchant  or  physician  or  lawyer  or  trader 
who  was  willing  to  accept  such  a  missionary  and 
desired  him.  How  much  will  you  give  a  year  to 
sustain  him?  And  when  a  sufficient  sum  was 
pledged  to  pay  travelling  expenses  to  the  field  and 
to  support  the  missionary,  said  Mr.  Taylor,  I  se¬ 
lected  a  minister  and  sent  him  there. 

And  so  I  managed  in  India ;  selecting  godly  men 
wherever  I  could  find  them,  drawing  the  funds 
from  the  men  who  called  for  them  to  defray  their 
expenses ;  sometimes  accepting  and  commissioning 
men  like  Kev.  Geo.  Bowen  of  India,  who  did  not  like 
the  method  of  the  American  Board,  but  fell  in 
with  my  plan ;  until  now  I  have  a  whole  Conference 
of  earnest  missionaries  sustained  generously  by 
the  parties  who  contracted  with  me  to  send  them. 
And  they  are  doing  a  graud  work  in  that  heathen 
land,  and  not  one  of  them  draws  a  dollar  from  any 
missionary  board  for  his  support. 

In  like  manner  from  different  points  in  Brazil 
and  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  I 
have  received  calls  for  missionaries ;  and  I  have 
commissioned  a  number  who  are  doing  effective 
work  there ;  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  on  the 
lookout  for  twenty  more  ministers  I  am  requested 
to  send  to  that  number  of  fields,  where  they  will 
be  welcomed  and  provided  for.  The  enterprise  is 
a  great  one ;  but  God  in  His  providence  is  point¬ 
ing  out  these  self-sustaining  flelds  faster  than  I 
can  fill  them. 

The  third  mode  of  conducting  missions  is  after 
the  plan  of  Paul.  God  is  enabling  me  to  illustrate 
this  mode  in  crowning  my  mercantile  or  business 
method  with  success.  I  am  on  no  salary  from 
any  Church  board;  I  pay  all  my  own  expenses 
from  the  sales  of  a  number  of  volumes  I  have 
written  about  California,  South  Africa  and  India, 
and  in  explanation  of  my  missionary  operations, 
which  are  bought  freely  by  Christian  people  all 
over  the  world.  From  these  sales  I  have  been 
enabled  to  visit  different  churches  and  different 
lands  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work ;  so  that  I  am 
a  charge  to  no  man  or  set  of  men. 

You  have  Mr.  Taylor’s  method,  Mr.  Editor,  as 
he  presented  it  to  us.  Perhaps  Dr.  Ellinwood  and 
Dr.  Kendall  are  doing  what  they  can  in  the  same 
line,  while  they  find  open  and  broad  flelds  enough 
for  constant  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  our 
churches.  ^ 

Marinette,  Wis.,  July,  1881. 


the  Synod,  why  not  have  representatives  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  instead  of  Presbyteries  ?  And  would  you 
be  doing  more  than  is  consistent  with  your  prin¬ 
ciple,  if.  Instead  of  such  a  representation,  you 
should  have  one  “man  of  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  and  executive  ability,”  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  to  be  the  “over- 
r  ”  of  our  Church  in  New  York  ?  Am  I  wrong 
in  saying  that  I  can  conceive  that  it  was  by  just 
such  a  process  as  that  to  which  your  legislation 
enacted  and  proposed,  logically  and  legitimately 
would  lead,  that  the  Apostolic  Church  passed  from 
its  original  simplicity  to  the  condition  of  prelatl- 
cal  rule  and  hierarchical  assumption  which  so  long 
prevailed  ? 

If  the  action  taken  is  to  stand,  as  a  loyal  son  of 
the  Church  it  becomes  me  to  abide  by  it,  and  ftid 
farewell  to  the  old  Synod,  dear  as  it  is  because  of 
its  traditions,  the  experiences  it  has  afforded,  the 
feeling  that,  while  it  might  be  corrected  and  im¬ 
proved,  it  is  really  something  better  than  that 
which  is  to  take  its  place.  I  cannot  feel  that  it 
was  in  the  mind  of  those  who  compose  our  Pres¬ 
byteries  to  bring  the  Church  into  what  seems  to 
be  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  overtures,  the 
action  of  the  late  As.sembly,  and  the  proposed 
adoption  of  a  scheme  of  presbyterial  representa¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  my  brethren  to  say  how  well  they 
understood  what  they  were  doing,  and  what  they 
did  intend.  And  this  brings  up  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  has  been  done :  Is  it  final  ? 

The  majority  of  Presbyteries  by  which  the  two 
overtures  were  adopted  has  been  characterized 
as  “respectable.”  Whether  or  not  the  proposed 
measure  was  well  understood,  it  was  not  largely 
discussed.  In  the  writer’s  own  Presbytery  he 
spoke  against  it,  but  no  other  word  was  spoken  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  action  was  taken  late 
in  the  session,  and  after  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  liad  left.  One  overture  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  one;  the  other  rejected  by  the  same 
majority.  In  an  adjoining  Presbytery  action  was 
taken  under  very  similar  circumstances,  and  with 
the  same  evident  indifference  as  to  the  result.  I 
do  not  attempt  either  to  explain  or  defend  that 
indifference.  Nor  have  I  time  or  space  to  speak  of 
the  discussions  of  the  Assembly,  the  spirit  with 
which  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Synods  was  advocated  or  met,  the 
course  proposed  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  and  finally  defeated,  or  the  disposition 
made  of  the  Report.  We  all  know  how’  the  case 
stands  at  present.  Speaking  now  of  the  Synod  of 
Now  York,  is  or  is  it  not  for  the  Presbyteries,  or 
the  six  Synods  yet  to  meet,  or  the  Assembly  of 
1882,  to  take  any  action  looking  towards  recon¬ 
sideration,  or  undoing,  or  in  any  manner  interfer¬ 
ing  with  what  has  been  done  ?  For  one  the  writer 
is  not,  and  as  he  now  secs,  cannot  be  .satified  with 
the  change  that  has  been  made.  It  may  be  that 
he  is  powerless  to  do  more  than  express  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  He  leaves  it  for  abler  heads  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  greater  merits  of  the  whole  subject. 


their  eyes,  while  one  of  them  was  praying  for 
mercy  on  his  companions  and  that  they  might  be 
led  to  Jesus.  The  beholder  was  so  astonished 
that  he  could  not  leave  until  the  prayer  was  end¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  has  been  a  changed  man  ever  since.” 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  CIVIL  RELATIONS  OF 
A  LOCAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  following  report  was  first  presented  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  its  meeting  in  Ithaca  in 
September  of  last  year,  and  oidered  to  be  printed 
for  e.xaminatlon  previous  to  final  action.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Hawley,  would 
be  gratified  to  receive  any  criticisms  or  sugges¬ 
tions  that  w’ould  render  the  paper  more  complete, 
before  being  published  in  permanent  form. 

The  local  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  regarded 
in  three  distinct  relations  under  one  organization, 
viz :  the  church  proper ;  the  congregation ;  and 
the  society  or  civil  corporation. 

THE  CHURCH  PROPER. 

This  is  the  spiritual  body;  and  in  a  local  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  as  ecclesiastically  defined,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  persons  who  in  a  certain  locality 

profess  the  true  religion  with  their  children”; 
and  who  submit  to  the  government,  doctrine, 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
which  it  thereby  comes  into  organic  union.  In 
the  first  instance  It  is  composed  of  those  who 
aie  recognized  as  members  of  the  same  by  the 
Presbytery  when  the  church  is  formed  and  receiv¬ 
ed  under  its  care,  and  afterward  includes  all  who 
are  regularly  admitted  by  the  church  Session.* 
To  constitute  it  a  Presbyteriau  church,  there  must 
be  the  election  of  one  or  more  ruling  elders,  who 
by  ordination  become  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the 
persons  thus  voluntarily  submitting  to  their  author¬ 
ity  ill  the  Lord.f  It  is  required,  moreover,  of  all 
members  of  the  local  church  that  they  bo  in  cov¬ 
enant  with  the  visible  church  through  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.j 

THE  CONGREGATION. 

The  congregation,  as  the  term  is  commonly  un¬ 
derstood,  differs  from  the  church  proper  in  that  it 
includes  all  the  persond  who  attend  regularly  upon 
its  teachings  and  worship,  and  thus  have  perma¬ 
nent  and  responsible  relations  to  the  local  organi¬ 
zation.  Our  Standards  do  not  define  the  term  un¬ 
less  by  inplication.§  They  carefully  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  electors  or  persons  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  case,  and  persons  who  are  merely  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation.  Form  of  Gov.  chap.  xv. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  The  question  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  is  largely  left  to  local  usage.  B'orm  of  Gov. 
chap.  xiil.  2,  and  chap.  xv.  But  the  election  of 
pastors,  elders,  and  deacons  is  always  to  be  by  the 
people.  Form  of  Gov.  ch.  XV.  5,  ch.  V.  Elders  and 
deacons  are  elected  by  the  congregation  (Form 
Gov.  chap.  xiii.  2),  but  with  the  following  limita¬ 
tions:  First,  the  persons  elected  must  be  “male 
members  in  full  comm\inion  in  tlie  church  in 
which  they  are  to  exercise  their  office.”— Form 
Gov.  cliap.  xiii.  2.  Secondly,  they  must  be  pub- 


STNODICAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Two  Questions. 

Our  Presbyteries  have  had  beforethem  two  over¬ 
tures.  A  majority  of  them  took  action  adopting 
them.  The  outcome  has  been  the  bringing  of  our 
Synods  to  be  coterminous  with  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located ;  and  already  are  we  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  of  necessity  they  must  be  represen¬ 
tative  bodies  in  those  States  where  our  Church  has 
its  greatest  numerical  strength.  In  other  words, 
what  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
American  Presbyterianism,  if  not  of  all  bodies 
hitherto  bearing  the  Presbyterian  name,  is  com¬ 
pletely  changed. 

To  say  nothing  of  precious  memories  and  valued 
traditions  connected  with  the  old-time  Synod,  of 
the  amendments  and  corrections  or  adjustments 
that  may  properly  be  called  for  to  make  the  Synod 
what  it  ought  to  be,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
merits  of  the  question  as  it  has  been  thus  far 
brought  before  us,  I  finding  myself  asking  the 
question.  Was  it  really  the  design  of  the  Church  to 
make  such  a  revolution  as  has  been  inaugurated, 
and  almost  perfected  ? 

It  has  been  our  boast  that  Presbyterianism  is  a 
system  in  which  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest 
of  all,  and  the  right  of  appeal  for  protection  or 
redress  is  of  one  to  the  whole,  through  a  series  of 
channels  and  agencies,  in  which  successively  the 
suffering  member  can  secure  the  attention  and  aid 
of  the  associated  body  of  believers.  To  say  that 
anybody  designs  to  take  away  that  right,\4s  per¬ 
haps  an  inference  uncharitable  if  not  unjust.  And 
yet,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  grave  proposition 
of  an  article  in  The  Evangelist  of  June  30,  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  composition  of  the  new 
Synod  of  New  York,  members  be  chosen  in 
classes  for  a  term  of  years,  so  as  to  make  a 
standing  Board  or  General  Commission — some¬ 
thing,  if  I  understand  it,  exactly  like  that  by 
which  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  is  gov¬ 
erned  ?  I  submit  whether  this  is  not  the  very 
opposite  of  the  notion  of  a  Synod,  as  suggested 
either  by  our  economy  or  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  The  writer  just  referred  to  seems  to  be 
speaking  for  others,  advocates  of  the  cliange  that 
has  been  adopted.  Good  brethren,  while  you  are 
«t  it,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  go  a  little  further  ? 
Why  not  elect  one  “picked  man  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  business  and  executive  ability,” 
lather  than  “three”  or  “six”?  Or,  since  you  are 
going  by  sectional  lines  or  divisions  imorganizing 


WORTH  CONSIDERINQ. 

Mr.  Editor :  Since  Professor  Thayer,  one  of  the 
Revision  Committee,  intimates  that  there  will  be 
another  revision  of  the  New  Testament  to  appear 
three  years  hence  with  the  Revised  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  If  the  latter  is  then  ready,  another  question 
arises,  viz:  as  to  the  propriety  of  revising  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  It  is  strange  that  in  our 
Northern  Sunday-schools  not  one  in  twenty  or 
fifty  make  use  of  this  time-honored  compendium 
of  Bible  truth ;  and  why  ?  Simply  because  a  few 
expressions  savor  of  hyper-Calvinism.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  instead  of  saying  “Every  sin  deserves 
God’s  wrath  and  curse,”  the  statement  were  to  the 
effect  that  “Sin,  aggravated  or  venial,  forfeits 
divine  favor  and  bars  tlio  soul  from  fellowship 
with  heavenly  or  holy  beings  in  a  future  life,” 
this  might  impress  the  learner  with  the  necessity 
for  a  holier  state  of  mind  and  heart  than  can  be 
attained  by  human  effort  unaided  from  without. 
Heterodoxy  is  the  bugbear  which  frightens  many 
good  people  into  a  servile  silence.  Because  so- 
called  liberal  ideas  prevail  in  many  quarters  must 
the  oracle  give  forth  an  uncertain  sound  ?  In  our 
youth  every  Sunday-school  (and  they  were  few  in 
number  at  best)  would  have  deemed  the  exorcises 
ijncomplete  if  they  did  not  begin  with  a  question 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  a  half  dozen  verses 
of  Scripture  memorized  by  each  scholar.  May  we 
not  have  a  catechism  of  some  kind,  either  the  old 
one  revised,  or  a  new  and  better  one,  if  such  can 
be  produced  ?  God’s  Word  ought  to  be  “ 
frontlets  between  the  eyes,”  Deut.  vi..5-8.  How 
many  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  our  day  might  be 
likened  to  an  army  of  recruits  on  short  rations  ? 

Wehave  always  considered  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  special  facilities  for  concerted  action, 
owing  to  the  machinery  of  her  polity.  Also,  the 
lay  members  look  to  ministers  for  any  desired 
reform  in  such  a  matter.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  preg¬ 
nant  with  evil  consequences,  that  our  young  men 
are  not  swelling  the  ranks  of  communicants  in  the 
ratio  that  might  be  expected  ?  When  put  upon 
their  metal  by  superficial  skepticism  how  do  they 
stand  fire  ?  They  are  too  often  smitten  down  in 
detail,  or  else  they  go  over  blindly  to  the  enemy. 
At  least  there  are  instances  of  such  backsliding 
too  numerous  to  excite  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegation.  Korah  and  his  company  are  re' 
produced  in  every  age :  “  Ye  take  too  much  upon 
you,  ye  sons  of  Levi.”  The  lesson  is  forgotten, 
else  the  exigency  had  not  recurred.  Who  shall 
“stay  this  plague”?  If  the  habit  of  absenting 
themselves  from  the  house  of  God  gets  confirmed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  next  generation  ?  Dr. 
McLeod’s  address  at  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
was  cheered  to  the  echo,  because  it  abounded  with 
hints  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher  for  enforcing 
lessons  drawn  from  every  part  of  God’s  own  Word. 
Ethical  instruction,  and  that  alone,  as  we  think, 
will  affect  the  heart  and  mould  the  character. 
The  Shorter  Catechism  has  done  great  things  in 
that  direction  for  a  half  dozen  past  generations 
Its  method  can  only  be  superseded  by  another  as 
thorough  and  as  soul-searching.  If  judicious 
pruning  will  save  this  time-honored  tree  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life,  why  let  it  die  of  neglect  ?  W.  P.  M, 

Brooklyn,  July,  1881. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  A  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisiana  at  a  recent  meeting 
adopted  the  recommendations  “  That  Presbytery 
recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,”  and  “that  Pros 
bytery  cooperate  with  the  missionary  of  that  So¬ 
ciety  in  Louisiana  and  render  all  the  assistance 
possible.” 

The  missionary  so  favorably  recommended 
writes  to  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Lafayette- 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler’s) 
Brooklyn:  “Our  Sunday-school  work  during  the 
past  month  has  been  very  successful  and  satisfac 
tory.  As  the  people  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Un 
ion  the  demand  for  the  missionary  becomes  great¬ 
er  and  invitations  to  organize  schools  increase. 
In  my  travels  I  hold  many  prayer-meetings  and 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  several,  perma¬ 
nently,  which  are  doing  a  good  work.  For  in¬ 
stance:  About  three  months  ago  I  organized  a 
Sunday-school  and  a  prayer-meeting  in  a  very 
destitute  place.  One  of  the  boys  of  this  school, 
about  twelve  years  old,  attended  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  very  regularly,  and  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion  which  visibly  affected  the  entire  assem¬ 
bly.  Since  then  he  has  not  failed  to  hold  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  for  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  every 
week.  A  man  proverbial  for  his  wickedness  pass¬ 
ing  the  school-house  one  night  heard  a  noise  in  it, 
and  going  to  the  door  was  struck  with  astonish¬ 
ment  to  see  twelve  or  fifteen  little  boys  on  their 
knees  rocking  to  and  fro,  the  tears  running  from 


*  lu  the  formitlon  of  a  church,  application  should  be 
first  made  to  the  Presbytery  within  the  bounds  of  which 
such  church  would  naturally  belong:  and  the  organization 
should  be  made  under  Its  direction  and  authority,  unless 
circumstances  render  this  course  Impracticable,  when  the 
Presbytery  Is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  organization  and  the  church  received  under 
Its  care  as  soon  as  convenient.— Minutes  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  1831,  p.  177. 

t  The  recent  change  lu  the  constitution  providing  for  a 
limited  term  In  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  Is 
permissive,  and  not  mandatory.  It  dllTers  from  a  "  rotary 
eldership  "  In  that  It  allows  the  election  of  the  same  per¬ 
sons  for  successive  terms.  The  General  Assembly  has  held, 
however,  that  elders  thus  reelected  are  to  be  reinstalled. 

1  Baptism  Is  the  Initial  rite.— Con.  Faith,  ch.  xzxvlll.  1; 
Larger  Cat,  Ques.  165, 166.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
are  seals  of  membership.  Con.  Faith,  ch.  xxlx.  1.  Larger 
Cat.,  Ques.  16'2, 168.  Baptism,  according  to  the  Standards, 
does  not  constitute,  but  simply  recognizes  a  preexisting  re¬ 
lation,  Indicated  by  a  public  confession  in  the  esse  of 
adults,  who  thereupon  are  baptized;  also  by  birth  within 
the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  In  the  case  of  infant  chil¬ 
dren  of  professed  believers,  as  the  warrant  for  their  bap¬ 
tism.  Con  Faith,  ch.  xxvlii.  4;  Larger  Cat.,  Ques.  166,  et 
al.  All  baptized  persons  under  the  care  of  a  local  church 
sustain  i>eculiar  relations  to  it.  Book  of  Disc.,  ch.  i.  6. 
This  description  Includes  persons  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  local  church  who  have  there  been  baptized  In  Infancy, 
and  would  equally  Include  one  who  had  been  baptized  In 
some  other  locality,  even  If  neither  he  nor  his  parents  had 
ever  confessed  Christ  lu  this  particular  local  church.  But 
although  these  persons  are  members  of  the  visible  Church, 
universal,  and  as  such  under  the  care  and  discipline  of 
the  particular  local  church  where  their  lot  may  be  cast,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  members  of  that  church,  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  administrative  body.  On  the  contrary,  the 
church  membership  contemplated  In  our  Standards,  In  all 
the  directions  they  give  for  performing  administrative  acts. 

Is  evidently.  In  the  case  of  each  particular  church,  made 
sip  of  definitely  specified  persons,  each  cf  responsible  age, 
and  each  sustaining  specific  relations  to  that  church.  This 
apiiears,  for  example,  in  the  directions  given  couctrnlug 
letters  of  dismissal.  In  the  Book  of  Disc.,  ch.  z.  I,-#,  and 
ch.  xi.  1,  2,  3, 4,  6.  It  also  appears  in  the  directions  con¬ 
cerning  the  admission  of  members.  In  Form  of  Gov.  lx. 

6,  among  the  duties  of  elders  Is  specified :  “  To  receive 
members  into  the  church.”  This  evidently  refers  to 
church  membership  in  the  roJtricted  sense  wo  have  just 
been  noticing.  Four  varieties  of  reception  are  specified  in 
our  Standards,  according  as  the  person  is  received  from 
the  world,  from  the  visible  Church  at  large,  or  from  other 
local  churches,  let,  Persons  are  admitted  from  the  world 
by  baptism  and  public  profession  of  faith.  Dlrec.  for  Wor¬ 
ship,  ch.  lx.  4;  Larger  Oat.,  Ques.  16.5, 166, 168:  Con.  Faith, 
chai>8.  xxvll.  1,  xxvlii.  1.  2d,  Baptized  persons  are  to  be 

admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table  on  examination  as  to  their 
knowledge  and  piety.  Form  of  Gov.,  ch.  lx.  9;  Book  of 
Disc.,  ch.  1.  6;  Dlrec.  for  Worship,  ch.  lx.  1,  2,  3.  3d,  Per¬ 
sons  may  be  admitted  by  letter  from  other  churches.  Book 
of  Disc.,  ch.  xl.  1,  4tc.  Or,  4th,  from  other  churches,  “on 
other  satisfactory  means  of  Information.”  Book  of  Disc., 
ch.  xl.  1. 

These  references  show  that  the  determining  act  which 
constitutes  membership  In  a  local  church,  is  the  vote  of  the 
Session  to  receive,  and  therefore  Is  not  baptism,  nor  public 
profession,  nor  the  persoual  consent  of  the  candidate. 
This  Is  also  affirmed  In  a  deliverance  of  the  Brooklyn  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  1865.  But  It  Is  clear  that  the  vote  of  the 
Session  would  amount  to  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
the  candidate,  and  equally  clear  that  the  Session  may.  If 
they  see  fit,  instead  of  voting  simply  to  receive,  vote  to  re¬ 
ceive  upon  baptism,  orapon  the  making  of  a  public  pro¬ 
fession,  or  upon  the  candidate’s  entering  into  public  cov¬ 
enant  with  the  church.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Session  fall 
lu  their  duty  If  they  receive  any  one  without  baptism,  or 
any  one  from  the  world  without  confession.  An  unconsti¬ 
tutional  act  of  this  sort.  If  adjudicated  in  either  the  civil 
or  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  would  doubtless  be  pronounced 
void  ab  initio. 

3  The  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Form  of  Government  re¬ 
late  to  the  Church  at  large,  declaring  its  liberty  to  take  on 
the  organic  form  deemed  most  In  accordance  with  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  determine  the  conditions  of  membership  In 
Its  communion  within  the  same  limitations.  They  also  re¬ 
hearse  the  titles  and  qualifications  of  Its  spiritual  officers 
with  the  several  judicatories  necessary  to  Its  government, 
and  the  ordinances  to  be  maintained,  thus  defining  the 
Presbyteriau  Church  In  the  characteristic  features  of  Its 
ecclesiastical  polity,  composed  of  local  bodies  united  under 
one  constitution  and  by  a  common  faith.  The  local  body  in 
which  these  functions  of  government  are  exercised  (chap¬ 
ters  lx.,  X.)  Is  termed  the  congregation  In  distinction  from 
the  collective  Church.  ’The  Church  thus  constituted  Is 
composed  of  ”  many  separate  congregations,”  needing 
“  mutual  counsel  and  assistance  In  order  to  preserve 
soundness  of  doctrine  and  regularity  of  discipline,  and  to 
enter  into  common  meeisures  for  promoting  knowledge  and 
religion,  and  for  preventing  Infidelity,  error,  and  Immoral¬ 
ity.”  Hence,  the  Presbytery  with  Its  oversight  of  a  con¬ 
venient  district;  the  Synod  with  similar  functions  over  a 
larger  territory ;  and  the  General  Assembly,  whose  juris¬ 
diction  embraces  the  entire  Church.  The  several  officers 
previously  designated  as  necessary  to  the  church  In  Its  col¬ 
lective  capacity,  are,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  bishop  or  pastor,  ruling  elder,  deacon  of  ”  a 
particular  congregation  ” ;  and  the  local  body  Is  uniformly 
BO  designated,  except  In  the  instances  in  which  some  rela¬ 
tion  exclusively  held  by  the  baptized  person  or  church 
member.  Is  expressed  when  the  term  church  is  preferred. 
For  example  (Form  Gov.,  chap.  xlll.  2) :  "  Every  congrega¬ 
tion  shall  elect  persons  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  and  to 
the  office  of  deacon,  or  either  of  them.  In  the  mode  most 
approved  in  that  congregation.  But  In  all  cases  the  per¬ 
sons  elected  must  be  male  members  In  full  communion  in 
the  church  in  which  they  are  to  exercise  their  olfice.”  The 
reason  for  the  change  of  terms  here  Is  manifest.  It  Is  not  an 
Interchange  for  the  sake  of  convenience :  for  they  need  only 
to  be  transposed  to  reverse  the  whole  meaning  and  Intent  of 
the  section.  So  again  (chap.  xlll.  4)  In  the  ordination  of  a  rul¬ 
ing  elder  or  deacon,  he  promises  to  accept  the  olfice  In  said 
congregation  with  all  the  duties  thereof,  aud  at  the  same 
time  to  study  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  this  careful  use  of  terms,  and  lu  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  responsibilities  of  spiritual  membership,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  people  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  addressed  specifically  to  “  the  members  of  the 
church.”  “  Do  you,  the  members  of  this  church,  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  receive  this  brother  as  a  Ruling  Elder  (or  Deacon), 
aud  do  you  iiromiso  to  yield  him  all  that  honor,  encour¬ 
agement,  and  obedience  In  the  Lord  to  which  the  Word  of 
God  ent.tles  him  ?  ” — questions  applicable  only  to  the  per¬ 
sons  directly  and  of  their  own  will  personally  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  spiritual  authority.  He  Is  nevertheless  a  ruling 
elder  or  deacon,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  that  congregation  In 
the  largest  sense  of  the  term.  This  will  still  be  true  even 
though  the  church  members  only  have  had  a  voice  In  his 
election,  and  formally  recognized  his  authority.  All  others 
who  regularly  attend  upon  its  worship  and  teachings,  and 
have  permanent  and  responsible  relations  with  It,  have  a 
common  Interest  In  the  proper  maintenance  of  Its  govern¬ 
ment,  discipline,  and  characteristic  principles,  os  have 
aliens  or  minors  In  the  affairs  of  a  State  or  the  nation, 
though  they  may  have  no  voice  in  the  government.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  jurisdiction  of  elders  and  deacons.  In  the 
case  of  persons  who  are  not.  In  the  restricted  sense’  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  church  of  which  they  are  officers,  is’  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  define,  but  is  none  the  less  real  and  Impor¬ 
tant.  In  Book  of  Disc.,  chap.  1.  6,  It  Is  expressly  extended 
over  all  baptized  persona.  But  even  beyond  this  there  Is 
quite  a  wide  range  of  jurisdiction  necessarily  implied  In 
the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  would  equally 
warn  a  scandalous  person  to  keep  away  from  the  Lord’s 
table.  In  the  local  church  of  which  they  were  elders,  wheth¬ 
er  be  was  member  of  that  local  church  or  not ;  though,  if 
he  were  a  member,  they  might  have  additional  duties  In 
the  way  of  inflicting  uiscipllne.  They  should  equally  de¬ 
fend  the  Sunday-school  from  Improper  teachers,  the  choir 
from  Improper  members,  the  prayer-meetings  from  Im¬ 
proper  participants,  public  worship  from  Illegal  disturb¬ 
ances,  whether  the  offenders  aro  members  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  local  church  or  not.  In  each  of  these  cases,  having 
e.xhausted  their  own  powers,  whatever  these  may  be,  they 
would  have  the  right  to  appeal  for  protection  to  the  civil 
courts.  The  fact  of  their  being  officers  In  the  church  would 
give  them  such  an  Interest  as  would  entitle  them  to  a 
standing  In  the  courts.  Further,  there  Is  no  reason  lor 
limiting  to  church  members  their  right  to  call  before  them 
offenders  or  witnesses  (Form  of  Gov.,  chap  lx.  6);  or  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  disorderly  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
(Form  of  Gov.,  chap.  vlll.  2) :  though  of  course  the  privileg¬ 
es.  and  therefore  the  penalties,  would  differ  according  to 
the  status  of  the  parties.  And  11  the  Session,  In  any  of  this 
large  range  of  cases,  exercised  its  authority,  legitimately, 
and  the  party  concerned  refused  to  submit,  he  might  equal¬ 
ly  place  himself  in  the  attitude  of  refusing  to  submit  m  the 
censures  of  the  church  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  church 
memksr  In  the  restricted  sense  of  that  term. 


llcly  accepted  by  the  church  members  of  that 
church,  who  thus  have  at  least  an  absolute  veto 
[Kiwer  over  the  election. — Form  of  Gov.  chap.  xiii. 
4.  Thirdly,  they  aro  distinctively  church  officers 
— chap.  V.  vi.,  etc.  This  has  been  held,  thouffli  in 
answer  to  an  overture  only,  and  not  in  an  adjudi¬ 
cated  case,  to  exclude  an  unbaptized  person  from 
the  right  to  vote  for  a  ruling  elder. — Min.  Gen.  As¬ 
sembly,  1830,  p.  9.  The  general  usage,  certainly, 
is  that  the  elders  aud  deacons  of  a  church  be 
elected  by  tlie  communicants  in  that  church,  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  Local  usage  may  either 
extend  or  narrow  the  limits  of  this  electoral  body. 
In  the  election  of  a  pastor  the  restrictions  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Those  are  disqualified  who  refuse  to  sub- 
mU  to  the  censures  of  the  church  or  fail  to  con¬ 
tribute  justly  to  its  expen.ses  (Form  of  Gov.  chap. 
XV.  -I),  whore  the  implication  is  that  both  com¬ 
municants  and  members  of  the  congregation  at 
large  who  fulfil  their  respective  obligations  are 
entitled  to  choose  a  pastor.* 

While  the  Form  of  Govonimont  thus  studiously 
preserves  the  distinction  between  the  church  prop¬ 
er  and  the  congregation  as  we  have  defined  it,  at 
the  same  time  it  recognizes  these  points  of  com¬ 
mon  relationship  and  mutual  obligation.  And 
while  the  distinction  is  maintained  between  church 
members  as  amenable  to  discipline,  entitled  to 
special  privileges  in  the  communion,  and  under 
particular  responsibilities,  voluntarily  assumed, 
and  members  of  the  congregation  who  as  such  are 
neither  subject  to  discipline  in  the  strict  sense  of 
tiiat  term,  nor  within  the  sacraments,  there  is 
still  tills  common  ground  of  duty  and  interest  in 
the  government  and  conduct  of  the  entire  body. 

In  the  Book  of  Discipline,  on  the  other  hand, 
containing  the  principles  and  rules  that  govern 
tiie  exercise  of  spiritual  authority  over  the  con¬ 
duct  and  reputation  of  the  members  of  the  church 
proper,  the  word  congregation  finds  no  place ;  but 
the  term  church  is  employed  to  its  exclusion,  with 
tiio  single  exeeptioa  that  in  the  deposition  of  a 
minister  it  is  provided  that  his  “congregation” 
shall  be  declared  vacant,  an  exception  whicii  con¬ 
sists  with  the  distinction  so  persistently  main¬ 
tained,  and  emphasizes  it. 

This  is  the  local  Presbyterian  church  as  ecclesi¬ 
astically  constituted.  It  is  compleie  as  a  religious 
organization,  and  is  furnislied  by  its  own  constitu¬ 
tion  with  the  powers  and  functions  wiilch  charac¬ 
terize  it  as  a  Presbyterian  church. 

THE  CIVIL  CORPORATION. 

The  society  or  civil  corporation  is  created  by 
the  statute,  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  which 
regulate  tlie  action  of  other  corporate  societies, 
modified  by  the  object  of  such  organization  and 
consistent  with  the  organic  law  which  determines 
its  ecclesiastical  character  and  relations.) 

Thp  civil  corporation  is  created  by  the  election 
of  trustees,  and  a  certificate  of  tlie  same  duly  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  recorded  with  the  County  Clerk. 
The  act  implies  some  previous  religious  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  provides  that  every  person  of  full  age, 
who  has  statedly  worshipped  with  such  cliurch, 
congregation,  or  society,  and  has  formerly  been 
considered  as  belonging  thereto,  is  entitled  to  vote 
at  this  first  election,  j  Laws,  N.  Y.,  1813,  chap.  GO, 
sec.  3. 

But  to  bo  entitled  to  vote  after  the  corporation 
has  been  formed,  and  at  any  election  subsequent 
to  the  first,  one  must  have  been  a  stated  attendant 
on  divine  service  or  worship  in  said  church,  con¬ 
gregation,  or  society,  at  least  one  year  before  such 
election,  and  must  have  contributed  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  same  according  to  the  ways  and  cus¬ 
toms  thereof.§  The  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  is  require  i  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of 
all  persons  wlio  may  desire  to  become  stated  hear¬ 
ers  in  such  congregation  or  society,  and  note  the 
time  when  such  request  was  made,  and  such  clerk 
must  attend  allsucti  subsequent  elections  for  trus¬ 
tees,  in  order  to  test  the  qualifications  of  electors 
in  case  the  same  be  disputed.  Sec.  7. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  trus¬ 
tees  must  bo  called  by  the  minister,  or  in  case  of 
his  death  or  absence,  by  one  of  the  elders  or  dea¬ 
cons  on  notification  in  writing  from  the  trustees, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  specify  the  names  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  whose  terms  will  expire,  ||  and  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  must  be  publicly  given  at  least  fifteen 
days  beforehand,  and  on  two  successive  Sabbaths 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  holding  the 
meeting.  The  notification  must  be  given  at  least 
one  mpiith,  and  the  election  must  take  place  at 
least  six  days  before  the  vacancies  occur.*!  Sec. 
3  and  Sec.  G. 

The  meeting  for  the  election  of 'Prustees  must 
be  presided  over  by  two  of  the  elders  or  deacons, 
or  if  there  bo  no  such  officers,  by  two  members  of 
the  Society,  who  mustact  as  judges  of  the  election 
and  give  certificates  to  the  trustees  elected.  The 
presiding  officers  must  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  present.  A  trustee,  however,  may  be 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  voices.**  Sec.  3. 

The  Trustees  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
take  into  their  possession  and  custody  all  the  tem¬ 
poralities  belonging  to  the  church,  congregation, 
or  society,  whether  the  same  shall  have  been  given, 
granted,  or  devised  directly  to  such  church,  con¬ 
gregation,  or  society,  or  to  any  other  person  for 
their  use ;  ft  to  order  the  renting  of  the  pews ;  to 


repair  or  alter  the  church  edifice,  or  erect  a  new 
one :  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  for  the  use  of  the 
minister,  or  schoolhouse  and  other  buildings  foy 
the  use  of  the  society,  and  have  charge  of  all  other 
matters  relating  to  the  temporal  concerns  or  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  same.*  Sec.  4. 

The  Trustees  are  expressly  forbidden  to  fix  or 
ascertain  the  salary  of  the  minister,  that  being  the 
sole  province  of  the  persons  entitled  to  elect  trus¬ 
tees,  and  such  salary  when  so  fixed  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  Trustees  In  writing,  and  under  their  com¬ 
mon  seal ;  when  it  becomes  their  duty  to  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  society.)  Sec.  8. 

As  to  the  rights  of  pew-holders,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  in  repeated  decisions,  that  neither 
the  Trustees  nor  the  corporators  have  the  power 
to  execute  an  absolute  dew  of  a  pew  or  other  part 
of  the  house  of  worship,  and  that  no  lease  or  own¬ 
ership  of  a  pew,  could  such  be  conveyed,  would 
confer  any  rights  not  possessed  by  any  other  per¬ 
son  who  is  a  stated  attendaat  upon  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  and  who  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
society  according  to  its  rules  and  usages.  The 
pew-holder  has  the  use  of  the  pew  only  for  purpos¬ 
es  of  occupation  during  divine  service,  and  his 
rights  concerning  it  extend  no  further.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  dominant  right  of  the  corporation  to 
alter,  repair,  or  rebuild  the  church  edifice.  If  the 
pew  is  destroyed  through  necessity,  the  owner  has 
no  claim  for  compensation ;  but  if  for  convenience, 
or  in  order  to  embellish  the  house,  he  will  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  remuneration.  A  pew  occupied  by  a  person 
who  is  a  householder,  or  by  his  family,  is  exempt 
from  levy  and  sale  under  any  execution. 

Such  are  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  relations  of 
a  local  Presbyterian  church,  as  determined  by  our 
Standards  and  the  statutory  provisions  of  the 
State.  Distinct  and  separable  as  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  functions,  the  church  proper,  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  the  body  corporate  compose  one  organic 
whole,  which  exists  solely  for  spiritual  ends.  The 
civil  corporation  elects,  and  is  I’epresented  in  the 
Trustees,  whose  powers  are  limited  to  temporal¬ 
ities,  and  are  to  be  exercised  with  due  regard  to 
the  objects  of  the  church  organization.  The  con¬ 
gregation,  through  the  church  proper,  elects  the 
ruling  elders  and  deacons,  who  are  charged  with 
its  spiritual  government,  and  the  proper  care 
of  the  poor  in  its  communion.  The  election  or 
dismissal  of  a  pastor  or  a  stated  supply,  with  the 
determining  of  his  salary,  must  bo  done  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  all  concerned,  and  such  action 
must  be  made  to  conform  both  with  the  statute 
and  tlie  requirements  of  our  Form  of  Government. 
When  the  church  is  without  a  minister,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Session  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
supply  of  the  pulpit,  and  until  the  congregation  is 
prepared  to  act  in  filling  the  vacancy;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Trustee?  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
sucii  temporary  supply.  The  statute  wisely  pro¬ 
hibits  the  Trustees  from  determining  the  salary  of 
the  minister;  and  in  no  case  is  it  proper  that  they 
should  share  in  any  official  action  in  that  regard. 
In  all  instances  in  which  joint  action  is  required, 
the  Trustees  represent  only  the  civil  corporation, 
and  not  in  any  sense  the  church  proper,  which  is 
governed  by  its  own  constitution  for  moral  and 
spiritual  ends.  In  any  conflict  of  interests,  how¬ 
ever,  between  the  two,  the  spiritual  body  would 
retain  its  integrity,  and  remain  subject  to  its  own 
chosen  government,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  therein  secured. 
Charles  Hawley,  ) 

Almon  R.  Hewitt,  >■  Ministers, 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  J 
Robert  E.  Nelson,  /  pmora 
William  E.  Hughitt,  pikers, 
Committee. 

Miller  TS.  Gable,  2  Deulo,  492;  Field  vs.  Field,  9  Wendell, 
394  et  al.). 

Tbe  Intent  of  a  founder  of  a  religious  corporation  may 
be  Implied  from  his  own  religious  tenets  and  the  prior 
contemporary  doctrines  of  the  denomination  to  which  the 
corporation  so  founded  belongs  (Knlskern  vs.  Luth.  Church¬ 
es,  etc..  Supra. 

*  By  an  act  passed  March  29, 1875,  supplemental  of  the 
act  of  1813,  for  the  Incorporation  of  religious  societies.  It  Is 
provided  that  “the  trustees  of  any  church,  congregation, 
or  religious  society.  Incorporated  under  said  section  3  of 
the  above-mentioned  Act,  shall  administer  the  temporali¬ 
ties  thereof,  and  hold  and  apply  the  estate  aud  property 
belonging  thereto,  and  the  revenues  cf  the  same,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  corporation,  according  to  the  discipline, 
rules,  and  usages  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  church 
members  of  the  corporation  belong,  and  It  shall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  for  tbe  trustees  to  divert  such  estate,  property,  or  rev¬ 
enues  to  any  other  purpose,  except  toward  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  any  religious,  benevolent,  or  other  institu¬ 
tion  connected  with  such  church,  congregation,  or  relig¬ 
ious  society  ”  (Laws  1875,  chap  Ixxlx.,  sec.  4). 

t  The  trustees  alone  have  power  to  bind  the  corporate  so¬ 
ciety,  but  their  acts,  to  be  valid,  must  be  determined  in 
council  as  a  Board,  that  they  may  have  each  other’s  views, 
and  decide  tbe  question  before  them  with  deliberation. 
The  separate  action  of  trustees  individually,  without  con¬ 
sultation,  although  a  majority  In  number,  would  not  be  tbe 
act  of  tbe  constituted  body  of  men  clothed  with  corporate 
powers  (Cammeyer  vs.  United  Ger.  Luth.  Church,  3  Sand 
Church  Rep.,  p.  186). 


•  The  common  Interest  which  the  whole  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  In  the  affairs  of  a  particular  congregation.  Is  rec¬ 
ognized  In  both  tbe  election  and  installation  of  a  pastor. 
The  choice,  the  call,  and  the  reception  are  from  the  congre¬ 
gation  lu  the  Inclusive  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  proceeding  In  the  elect. on  and  Installation 
of  the  other  spiritual  officers.  The  call  may  be  subscribed 
by  either  the  elders,  deacons,  or  trustees  representing  both 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  Interests  of  that  congregation. 
It  Is  also  noticeable  that  the  constitutional  questions,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  addressed  to  “  the  members  of  the  church,” 
as  in  the  Installation  of  tbe  other  spiritual  officers,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  put  “  to  the  people  of  this  congrogatiop  ’’—the 
same  persons  that  made  the  election.  Issued  tbe  call,  and 
determined  the  salary ;  and  It  is  nold  as  highly  becoming 
at  the  close  of  the  solemnity  that  tbe  beads  of  families,  or 
at  least  tbe  Elders  and  those  appointed  to  have  care  of  tbe 
temporal  concerns  of  that  church,  should  personally  and 
cordially  welcome  the  newly  Installed  pastor.  The  whole 
procedure  Is  In  keeping  with  the  Idea  that  has  obtained  In 
common  usage,  that  the  spiritual  body  or  church  proper 
does  not  Include  the  congregation,  but  Is  Included  within 
It,  not  In  the  sense  of  Inferiority,  but  us  giving  life,  mean¬ 
ing,  direction,  and  utility  to  the  local  organization.  The 
congregation,  with  all  Its  agencies  and  api>urtenance8,  ex¬ 
ists  solely  tor  the  sake  of  the  church,  and  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  Its  affairs,  both  spiritual  and  temiioral.  Is  there¬ 
by  determined.  The  application  of  the  clause  “  Who  refus¬ 
es  to  submit  to  tbe  censures  of  the  church,  regularly  ad¬ 
ministered,”  Is  not  necessarily  confined  to  eoutumacious 
church  members,  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  Session,  subject 
to  review  in  the  higher  courts,  this  clause  must  be  held  ap¬ 
plicable  to  at  least  three  other  classes  of  cases.  First,  to 
members  of  other  particular  churches,  since  these  aro  an¬ 
swerable,  not  to  the  church  under  consideration,  but  to 
that  to  which  they  belong.  Ordinarily  It  may  be  safe  to  al¬ 
low  such  persons  to  vote,  as  a  matter  of  local  usage,  based 
on  courtesy.  But  circumstances  might  arise  In  which  the 
very  life  of  the  church  would  be  Imperilled,  through  the 
lodging  of  Its  franchises,  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who.se  accountability  was  elsewhere.  Secondly, 
to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  ansVrerable  to  the  high¬ 
er  courts,  aud  not  to  the  local  church  where  they  reside. 
'Thirdly,  to  persons  not  church  members,  who  have,  in 
some  formal  transaction,  actually  assumed  a  contumacious 
attitude,  lu  some  matter  In  which  the  Session  had  attempt¬ 
ed  a  legltl  mate  exercise  of  authority  over  them.  See  Note  4. 
Tbe  first  two  of  these  classes  are  in  an  attitude  of  perma¬ 
nent,  though  honorable,  refusal  to  submit  to  the  local  Ses¬ 
sion.  It  would  Work  no  hardship  if  such  persons  were 
rigidly  disfranchised  In  tbe  congregation,  since  they  would 
still  retain  their  rights  as  members  of  the  civil  corporation. 

t  Tbe  laws  of  the  several  States  with  reference  to  relig¬ 
ious  societies  differ  in  their  provisions;  and  In  this  State 
there  are  certain  Christian  denominations,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  individual  churches,  which  enjoy  special  charters, 
exempting  them  so  far  from  the  requirements  of  the  general 
statute  for  the  Incorporation  of  religious  societies.  Tbe 
Presbyterian  Church,  having  no  such  charter.  Its  congre¬ 
gations  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1813,  from 
which  they  have  derived  their  corporate  existence. 

t  .As  originally  passed,  the  section  read  “  every  male  per¬ 
son,”  and  was  amended  In  1867  by  striking  out  the  word 
“  male.” 

The  certificate  of  Incorporation  may  be  acknowledged  or 
proved  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take  acknowledg¬ 
ment  or  proofs  of  conveyances  of  real  estate  (Laws  1844, 
chap,  clvill.). 

8  Stated  attendance  Is  defined  to  be  the  personal  presence 
of  the  voter  regularly  at  the  times  established  for  worship 
In  that  congregation.  The  attendance  of  the  wife  or  other 
members  of  the  family  Is  not  sufficient.  Contributions 
must  bo  substantial  and  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
Society.  It  Is  not  enough  that  one  contribute  to  tbe  objects 
of  benevolence  sustained  by  said  church.  Occasional  at¬ 
tendance  In  the  course  of  the  year  of  persons,  although 
regular  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  Society,  does  not 
make  them  voters  (People  vs.  Tuthlll,  31  N.  Y.  Reports,  530; 
Cammeyer  vs.  United  Ger.  Luth.  Churches,  2  Sand  Ch.  Rep., 
208). 

No  rules  or  by-laws  of  the  Society  can  alter  the  quallflca- 
tious  of  the  voter,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute  (People  vs. 
Phillips.  1  Denlo,  388). 

Change  of  doctrinal  views  does  not  affect  the  right  of  a 
coriiorator  to  vote,  he  having  the  right  by  virtue  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  Society,  and  not  because  he  Is  a  member 
of  a  particular  denomination  (Petty  vs.  Tooker,  31  N.  Y., 
267:  Watkins  vs.  Wilcox,  4  Hun  220). 

Exclusion  from  church  membership  by  the  Session  does 
not  affect  one’s  rights  in  the  civil  corporation  (People  vs. 
German  Church,  chap.  53,  N.  Y.,  102). 

II  Trustees  hold  their  office  until  their  successors  are  cho¬ 
sen.  It  Is  In  the  power  of  the  Society  to  change  the  time  of 
the  election  and  the  terms  of  office  of  trustees,  but  tbe 
same  previous  notice  must  be  given,  as  required  by  law, 
for  a  meeting  to  elect  trustees,  and  provided  the  trustees 
already  elected  shall  not  be  affected,  or  the  terms  of  office 
extended  beyond  tbe  time  now  allowed  by  law  (Laws  1875, 
chap.  Ixxlx.  sec.  1). 

^A  failure  to  elect  trustees  under  sec.  6  does  not  dissolve 
the  corporation.  But  in  such  case  the  trustees  already  In 
office  continue  to  hold  the  same,  and  It  becomes  their  duty 
to  proceed  In  all  respects  In  tbe  manner  prescribed  by  sec. 
3,  providing  for  the  call  of  the  meeting  for  electing  trus¬ 
tees  (Laws  1875,  chap.  354). 

♦•After  the  ballots  have  been  received,  the  right  of  the  In¬ 
spectors  to  Inquire  Into  the  character  of  tbe  voteis  ceases. 
Their  only  duty  Is  to  count  the  ballots  and  return  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  received  (People  vs.  White,  77  Abb.  Pr.  16  ). 

If  a  vote  Is  challenged,  and  the  inspectors  pass  upon  tbe 
que  tion  as  to  the  qualifications  of  tbe  elector,  their  decis¬ 
ion  is  final.  If  they  receive  the  vote,  they  have  no  power 
afterward  to  throw  it  out  or  take  testimony  eis  to  its  legality 
(Hart  vs.  Harvey,  32  Barber  55;  People  vs.  Cook.  8  N.  Y.  67). 

ttA  trust  cannot  be  created  or  held  by  trustees  for  a  por¬ 
tion,  but  only  for  the  use  aud  benefit  of  the  whole  society 
(Robertson  vs.  Bullions,  11  N.  Y.  243). 

A  trust  created  for  the  use  of  a  particular  denomination 
or  for  a  particular  purpose,  will  be  enforced  In  equity. 
Buch  trust  cannot  be  diverted  by  a  majority  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  for  a  different  purpose  or  to  support  a  different 
faith  (Knlskern  vs.  Luth.  Churches,  1  SandCb.  Rep.  439; 
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Forty  Thousand  Breweries. — Statistics  lately 
laid  before  the  Congress  of  Brewers  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  show  that  there  are  in  Europe  about 
40,000  breweries,  producing  nearly  2,250,000 
gallons  of  malt  liquor.  Great  Britain  produces 
nearly  a  third  ;  then  come  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
and  Austria.  Bavaria  consumes  54  gallons  per 
bead  ;  Belgium  (whose  beer  is  chiefly  made  at 
Louvain,  where,  too,  is  her  chief  university), 
30  ;  England,  29.  Outside  of  Bavaria,  where 
the  very  babies  lap  beer,  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  in  Germany  is  19  gallons.  In  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  9  ;  Ireland,  8)^  ;  France,  4,  but  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  The  past  twenty-flve  years 
have  seen  also  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
beer  production  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where 
formerly  wine  and  spirits  were  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  drunk. 

Westminster  Abbey. — The  recent  death  of 
Dean  Stanley  has  been  the  occasion  for  some 
discussion  as  to  how  the  great  English  worthies 
of  the  coming  thousand  years  are  to  And  rest¬ 
ing-places  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
already  overcrowded  with  monuments.  The 
late  Dean’s  solution  of  this  question  was  that 
which  was  worked  out  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
He  would  have  a  large  quadrangle  and  cov¬ 
ered  cloister  made  communicating  with  the 
Abbey  and  tilling  up  the  space  between  Dean’s 
Yard  and  Palace  Yard.  None  of  the  existing 
monuments  would  then  have  to  be  removed, 
and  possibly  after  the  completion  of  the 
changes  greater  circumspection  would  be  used 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  remains  to  the 
Abbey. 

“Pet  Marjorie.” — Miss  Elizabeth  Fleming, 
who  died  recently  at  Edinburgh,  was  one  of  the 
links  between  the  present  time  and  that  of 
Scott.  Her  mother,  Isebella  Rae,  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Rae,  the  father  of  surgical 
teaching  in  Scotland  ;  and  another  of  Dr.  Rae’s 
daughters  married  Mr.  Keith  of  Ravelstone,  at 
whose  house  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  great  friend  of 
the  family,  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Miss 
Fleming  and  her  sister  almost  daily.  Marjorie, 
or  “  Maidie,”  as  he  always  called  the  latter,  was 
an  especial  favorite  of  Sir  Walter’s  until  the 
time  of  her  death",  at  the  early  age  of  eleven. 
Her  little  tale  was  beautifully  told  a  few  years 
ago  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  under  the  title  of  “  Pet 
Marjorie.” 

Ancient  Polygamy, — TheNawab  of  Gondal  in 
India  has  chosen  seven  youthful  and  lovely 
brides  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  Gon¬ 
dal  aristocracy,  and  has  made  arrangements 
to  lead  them  to  the  altar,  one  after  another, 
upon  seven  successive  days.  It  will  be  the 
pleasing  duty  of  each  bride,  progressively  and 
in  regular  rotation,  to  attend  the  weddings 
celebrated  subsequently  to  her  own,  so  that 
the  first  lady  of  the  series  will  enjoy  the  unu¬ 
sual  privilege  of  witnessing  seven  nuptial  cere¬ 
monies,  in  all  of  which  she  will  be  more  or  less 
directly  interested,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
week.  The  sevenfold  bridegroom,  however, 
has  bestowed  upon  all  his  brides  wedding 
dresses  and  ornaments  of  identical  material, 
design,  and  value.  The  rooms  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  occupy  in  his  palace  are  all  furnished 
exactly  alike  ;  and  the  accident  of  seniority,  as 
regards  the  mere  date  of  their  respective  mar¬ 
riage  ceremonies,  is  not  to  carry  with  it  any 
precedence  at  Court. 

At  the  Grosvenor  House. — The  Women’s 
Emigration  Society,  of  which  the  late  Duohess 
of  Westminster  was  the  founder,  held  their 
meeting  the  other  day  in  the  saloon  of  the  Gros¬ 
venor  House,  which  had  been  closed  since  her 
death  until  this  occasion.  The  walls  of  these 
rooms  are  panelled  with  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  by  Rubens,  and  are  celebrated  all 
over  Europe  for  the  splendor  of  their  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  pictures  they  contain.  The  fur¬ 
niture  is  all  of  the  richest  style  of  Venetian  art, 
and  the  famous  “  Blue  Boy  ’’  of  Gainsborough 
looks  down  with  infinite  grace  from  the  walls. 
To  those  who  remembered  the  warmth  of  re¬ 
ception  and  earnest  desire  to  please  which 
distinguished  former  meetings,  the  deserted 
and  desolate  air  of  these  apartments  gave  a 
pang  of  sorrow.  All  the  furniture  was  shroud¬ 
ed  in  holland,  and  the  chandeliers  tied  in  bags. 


giving  a  funereal  aspect  to  the  long  vista.  The 
society  is  a  success,  and  some  letters  were  read 
from  Irish  girls  in  New  York  expressive  of 
gratitude  for  the  aid  given  them. 

Nave  and  Transepts  of  St.  Giles’. — Opera¬ 
tions  on  these  parts  of  the  building  were  com¬ 
menced  on  Monday  morning,  July  11,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  the  floor  of  the  church 
was  cleared  of  its  seating.  The  galleries  were 
meanwhile  allowed  to  remain,  as  being  useful 
to  form  a  scaffold  whereon  to  operate  on  the 
roof  of  the  side  aisles.  'Much  doubt  was  en¬ 
tertained  regarding  the  nature  of  the  roof  of 
these  aisles.  It  is  now  found  that  the  roof  con¬ 
sists  of  stone,  which  Mr.  Burn,  in  1880,  had 
coated  with  lath  and  plaster.  This  coating  is 
in  process  of  being  removed,  and  the  andent 
stone  roof,  with  its  groining  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
closed  in  ail  its  original  beauty,  as  has  already 
been  done  successfully  with  the  Preston  aisle. 
This,  in  itself,  will  form  a  great  architectural 
attraction  to  St.  Giles’.  During  the  past  week 
an  examination  has  been  made  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave.  These  pillars, 
which  are  fluted  in  a  strange,  nondescript 
style,  and  thickly  coated  with  paint,  are  of 
modern  date.  They  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Burn,  and  superseded  the  original  octagonal 
Norman  pillars  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
reason  for  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  per¬ 
haps,  being  that  the  old  pillars  occupied  too 
much  space  in  a  church  of  limited  dimensions. 
Another  reason,  possibly,  was  that  some  of  the 
old  pillars  had  been  hacked  with  slices  out  of 
them,  to  permit  of  certain  members  of  the 
congregation  seeing  the  face  of  the  minister 
while  he  was  preaching !  There  are  amusing 
anecdotes  to  this  effect.  On  examining  the 
foundations  of  the  present  pillars,  the  original 
octagonal  form  was  discovered,  and  to 'this 
original  style  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  to  say 
nothing  of  historical  accuracy,  it  is  important 
that  the  ancient  form  of  the  columns  should 
be  restored.  This  may  be  a  somewhat  formid¬ 
able  piece  of  work,  but  Dr.  Chambers  is  resolv¬ 
ed  to  carry  it  out.  When  completed,  the  two 
rows  of  pillars  in  the  nave,  transepts,  and  choir, 
will  be  uniform  in  character  as  they  were  at 
first  when  erected  in  1120,  and  cannot  fail  to 
present  an  imposing  vista.  The  pillars  in  the 
Preston  aisle,  southern  aisles,  and  the  Albany 
aisle,  being  of  a  distinct  fifteenth  century 
type,  will  remain  intact.  Thus,  when  the 
restorations  are  finished,  each  part  of  the 
building  will  at  a  glance  tell  its  own  story. 
Altogether,  these  concluding  operations  on  St. 
Giles’  have  made  a  fair  start  and  are  full  of 
promise. — Edinburgh  Scotsman,  July  23, 18^1. 

Lady  Burdett-Coutts  is  said  to  have  made 
an  amicable  settlement  with  her  relatives  con¬ 
cerning  her  fortune.  “Since  her  marriage,” 
says  Olive  Logan,  “  she  has  lived  in  more  cost¬ 
ly  fashion  than  ever  before.  The  dinners  she 
has  given  in  her  Piccadilly  residence  have 
formed  a  marked  feature  of  brilliancy  this 
season,  and  they  have  been  attended  by  per¬ 
sons  of  very  high  standing  in  the  social  world, 
though  British  royalty  has  held  aloof.  The 
slight  is  all  tbe  more  marked,  as  in  former 
times  there  was  no  subject  in  all  the  kingdom 
whom  the  Queen  loved  to  honor  more  than 
Burdett-Coutts.  As  for  Mr.  Bartlett,  every  one 
agrees  that  he  is  the  soul  of  chivalrous  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  kind  wife,  and  she  seems  delighted 
with  her  handsome  American  husband.” 

The  Security  of  Cetewayo. — The  Cape  Gpv- 
ernment  have  completed  arrangements  for  the 
security  of  Cetewayo.  They  have  purchased 
two  farms,  one  of  1,650  acres  and  another. of 
sixty  acres,  which  thrown  together  will  form 
his  St.  Helena.  No  strangers  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  within  the  bounds  except  on  the  writ¬ 
ten  order  of  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs. 
Cetewayo  and  his  followers  will  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  absent  from  their  residence  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  but  will  have  liberty 
move  about  during  the  day-time  over  the  la^d. 
Cetewayo  and  his  wives  and  followers  wWi  be 
supplied  by  the  Government  with  everything 
necessary  for  their  health  and  comfort.  The 
superintendent  will  make  a  weekly  report  to 
the  Government  as  to  the  observance  of  these 
regulations  by  Cetewayo-,  and  either  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  a  warden  will  certify  every  day  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose  that  Cetewayo  is  in 
safe  keeping.  The  estimate  for  the  annual 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  Cetewayo  and  his 
suite  amounts  to  £1,042,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  for  the  custodians  and  interpre¬ 
ter.  Cetewayo’s  household  consists  of  five 
wives  and  two  attendants. 

The  Anti- Jewish  Feeling  in  Germany. — I 
am  sorry  to  note  a  phase  of  German  life  ill- 
becoming  one  of  the  best  educated  seetions  of 
the  human  race.  The  Jews,  no  matter  what 
their  position,  are  never  included  in  what  our 
German  neighbors  call  “  Reisebekanntschaft  ” 
— travelling  acquaintance.  "Wherever  you  go 
you  find  the  Jews  apart ;  their  children  do  not 
join  in  the  games  of  the  others  in  hotel  gar¬ 
dens  ;  they  sit  at  table  together,  and  while  the 
other  assembled  guests  bow  and  smile  to  each 
other  and  immediately  begin  a  conversation, 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  Jews.  There 
are,  indeed,  one  or  two  charming  spots  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest  which  have  ^corne  almost 
deserted  by  other  tourists,  simply  because  the 
Jews  flock  thither.  We  must  live  in  Germany 
among  German  people  to  realize  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  moral  retrogression,  as  I  must  call  it. 
I  have  heard  kindly,  well  bred,  courteous  Ger¬ 
mans  speak  of  the  Jews  in  terms  more  bitter 
than  anything  ever  said  in*  my  hearing  by 
French  Catholics  of  the  Republicans,  or  idee 
versa,  and  when  I  have  ventured  to  express  my 
astonishment,  and  to  reiterate  the  statement 
that  no  such  feeling  exists  in'  England,  that 
the  Jews  are  received  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  others  into  society  generally,  that  I 
was  proud  and  happy  to  number  Jews  among 
my  acquaintance,  the  only  reply  I  could  obtain 
was,  and  this  accompanied  by  a  look  of  semi- 
incredulity,  “  Then  all  we  can  say  is,  the  Jews 
in  England  are  not  like  those  of  Berlin  and 
other  places  here.” — Eisenach  Correspondence 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Phases  of  the  Persecution  in  Russia. — On 
account  of  the  unfounded  reports  spread  at 
Kieff  that  the  Jewish  bakers  and  provision 
dealers,  in  order  to  take  revenge  for  the  suffer¬ 
ings  they  have  lately  endured,  are  poisoning 
the  food  they  sell  to  Christians,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  appointed  a  special  Commission 
which  has  been  charged  to  visit  all  the  victual¬ 
ling  stores  kept  at  Kieff  by  Jews. 

The  following  account  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  a  Russian  town  during  the  attacks 
on  the  Jews  is  published  in  “Life  ” :  “ This  is 
how  a  lovely  Jewess,  wife  of  a  baker,  saved 
her  property,  and  perhaps  also  her  life,  by 
presence  of  mind.  A  great  skulking  fellow 
entered  her  shop  and  bought  a  loaf  of  bread. 
After  swallowing  a  couple  of  mouthfuls,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  outside  the  shop 
door,  and  began  to  howl  piteously  that  he  was 
poisoned— the  Jews  had  poisoned  him.  Of 
course  an  infuriated  crowd  instantly  assembled, 
and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  our  Jewess  if 
she  had  not  dashed  out  of  the  shop,  and 
snatching  the  bread  out  of  the  impostor’s 
hands,  begun  to  eat  in  sight  of  them  all.  The 
crowd  stopped  thunderstruck — then  a  broad 
grin  dawned  on  every  countenance — then  one 
of  them  called  out,  ‘Alesha,  lend  me  your 
knout,  will  you  ?  ’  Then  the  impostor  started 
to  his  feet  and  scudded  off,  pursued  by  a  mis¬ 
chievous  but  no  longer  sanguinary  crowd.” 

•  Lions  Seeking  their  Prey. — A  recent  trav¬ 
eller  in  equatorial  Africa  says  :  “  Lions  are  one 
of  the  dangers  between  Zanzibar  and  the  great 
lakes.  They  sometimes  hunt  game  in  packs 
of  six  to  eight.  Some  animals  show  fight 
against  them  successfully.  Lions  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  attack  the  adult  elephant,  asd  even 
avoid  the  buffalo,  unless  they  are  more  than 
two  to  one.  In  general  they  do  not  attack 
caravans,  and  never  in  the  day  time.  At  most 
a  hungry  lion  may  spring  upon  and  carry  off  a 
straggler  while  passiag  through  the  brakes  and 
jungles.  But  it  is  otherwise  at  night.  When 
lions  scent  the  caravan  from  afar,  particularly 
if  it  contains  goats  or  beasts  of  burden,  they 
approach  and  announce  their  vicinity  by  ter¬ 
rific  roars.  Nevertheless,  in  a  well -enclosed 
camp  there  is  no  danger;  the  lions  never 
attempt  to  clear  the  obstacles,  and  marksmen 
from  behind  the  palisades  can  pick  them  off 
with  almost  unfailing  aim.  There  is  danger 
only  when  the  camp  is  not  completely  enclosed, 
or  when  those  inside  go  out  to  attack  them.” 
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although  its  former  size  was  that  of  an  egg. 
The  one  on  the  left  breast  was  somewhat  larg¬ 
er,  but  is  now  two-thirds  diminished  in  size. 
There  is  some  tenderness  about  them  yet,  but 
no  pain,  and  they  are  gradually  growing  less, 
and  if  they  continue  to  diminish  in  the  same 
proportion,  by  the  end  of  another  year  will 
have  disappeared  entirely.  C. 

Deaths  in  the  City. — The  records  of  mortal¬ 
ity  show  that  in  the  month  of  July  there  were 
4,378  deaths  in  New  York.  In  July,  1880,  there 
were  3,487  deaths.  During  the  seven  months 
of  this  year  there  were  22,968  deaths,  and  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1880  there  were 
18,766.  Last  month  there  were  31  deaths  of 
small-pox,  38  of  measles,  167  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  203  of  diphtheria. 

PuHiTY  OF  City  Water.— Prof.  A.  li.  Leeds  of 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hobo¬ 
ken,  has  just  made  an  analysis  of  samples  of 
water  obtained  from  some  of  the  principal  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  Union  ^nd  analyzed  them  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner),  with  the  following  results  as  to 
their  relative  purity  :  First  and  purest,  Brook¬ 
lyn  (Kidgewood) ;  second,  Philadelphia  ;  third, 
Baltimore;  fourth,  Washington;  fifth.  New 
York  (Croton);  sixth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City 
and  Newark  ;  seventh,  Oswego  ;  eighth,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  ninth,  Boston  (Cochituate). 


(oles — 760,  worth  fifty  cents  each,  making  $375. 


In  twenty  years  they  will  again  begin  to  crowd 
and  must  again  have  every  other  tree  cut  out ; 
375  large  enough  for  railroad  ties,  worth  one 
dollar  each,  making  $376.  In  thirty  years  they 
will  again  begin  to  crowd,  and  187  trees  must 
be  cut  out,  large  enough  for  piles,  bridge  tim¬ 
ber,  etc.,  worth  two  dollars  each,  making  $374. 
The  balance  of  188  trees  in  forty  years  will  be 
large  enough  for  saw  logs  for  lumber,  shingle, 
cooperage,  etc,,  worth  four  dollars  per  tree, 
making  $763.  The  five  large  sales  amounting 
to  the  large  sum  of  $2,262,  grown  on  an  acre  in 
forty  years  with  an  expense  of  about  $100  in 
plants  and  labor.  Any  ordinary  farmer  can 
plant  ten  acres  as  easily  as  one,  and  in  the 
same  ratio  it  will  loom  up  into  the  fabulous 
sum  of  $22,520.  Our  government  gives  a  tim¬ 
ber  claim  of  160  acres  to  every  American  citi¬ 
zen,  man  or  woman,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  they  are  not  obliged  to  live  on  it,  for 
planting  ten  acres  of  timber  ;  and  the  timber 
belongs  to  the  planter.  The  160  acres  with  this 
catalpa  grove  on  it  will  be  worth  in  forty  years 
at  least  $25,000.  I  hope  that  a  large  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  our  enterprising  American  meii  and 
women  will  embrace  this  great  opportunity  to 
become  wealthy,  and  build  up  the  forestry  of 
our  beloved  country.” 


it  at  any  office.  The  postmaster  will  enter  the 
amount  of  the  order  on  a  stub,  which  will  bo 
the  only  chock  the  department  will  need,  as 
the  name  of  the  sender  and  payee  are  not  en¬ 
tered.  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
postal  orders  as  currency,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
deemable  only  for  three  months  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

A  Life-R-aft  Attachment.  —  All  ships  and 
steamers  carry  boats  to  use  in  case  of  accident. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hall  of  Newton,  Mass.,  has  re¬ 
cently  patented  a  life-raft  which  consists  of  a 
double  float  made  of  cork  or  other  liglit  mate¬ 
rial,  in  such  form  as  to  fit  the  outside  of  any 
ordinary  boat.  Tlie  raft  is  made  in  two  parts, 
which  are  secured  to  of>posite  sides  of  the 
vessel  or  boat  by  suitable  lashings.  When 
launched,  it  is  impossible  to  either  swamp  or 
sink  it.  Life-lines  are  provided  on  all  sides,  to 
which  persons  in  the  water  may  cling  w'hen  the 
boat  itself  is  full.  All  the  excursion  steamers 
which  are  so  often  dangerously  overloaded, 
should  be  amply  provided  with  such  means  of 
safety. 

Importation  of  Silk. — The  Silk  Association 
of  America  has  just  published  its  statistical 
report  of  the  imports  of  silk  in  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  San  FVaneisco  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  of  work  done  in  this  country.  It  is 
stated  that  the  looms  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
other  {ilaces  in  the  United  States  where  silk  is 
manufactured,  produce  work  equal  to  those  of 
Lyons  and  Macclesfield.  At  present,  over 
1.3,000  hands  are  employed  in  the  various  mills. 
There  are  102  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  silk  machinery,  and  there  are  77 
silk  mills.  " 
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HEW  STILE,  O  UCI  AVES,  II  siv>rs,  la  v/v. i  a v is.s oi  i 

SWELLS,  SWEET  and  POWERFUL  TONE,  lolid  WALNUT  CASE; 
height  TO  ln.,iienglh  43  in.  Boxed  and  shipped  with  stool  and  book, only 

A  Beautiful  Piano  "mmsmm 

7  K  OctaTee,  Rosewood  Case,  CnrTcd  lieas  and  Lyre, 


MAKING  LAWNS. 

A  lawn  can  be  made  and  trees  set  out  in  the 
Fall  as  well  as  in  the  Spring  ;  some  prefer  the 
later  season.  A  great  many  people  are  trou¬ 
bled  about  this  matter  of  lawn-making,  and 
the  digging,  plowing,  and  soiringof  grass  seed, 
often  prove  most  unsatisfactory  in  results.  The 
grass  is  often  coarse,  very  unlike  what  we  in¬ 
tended  to  grow  ;  the  sod  is  very  uneven ;  hum¬ 
mocks  of  grass  roots  occur  here  and  there,  with 
lower  places  between,  as  unlike  a  good  sod  as 
can  well  be.  At  the  best  it  takes  several  years 
to  get  anything  like  a  fair  sod  and  lawn,  where 
we  depend  upon  seeding. 

A  gentleman  gives  this  experience,  so  simple 
that  he  thinks  it  ought  to  occur  to  everybody : 
The  ground  was  evenly  and  well  worked,  and 
made  as  near  uniform  as  possible.  Then  from 
the  roadside  I  cut  sods  of  even  size  and  thick¬ 
ness  and  carefully  laid  them  over  the  whole 
space,  being  careful  to  match  and  lay  close  up 
where  the  pieces  joined,  so  that  when  the  whole 
was  finished  one  would  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a 
new  laid  sod.  Of  course,  great  pains  were 
taken  in  selecting  the  sod  to  have  it  all  alike 
well  set  with  grass.  This  was  done  in  the 
Spring  ;  perhaps  Fall  would  have  done  as  well. 
After  laying  the  sods  the  whole  was  well  wa¬ 
tered  with  a  sprinkler,  the  result  being  that  we 
had  a  good,  handsome,  smooth  sod,  well  set 
with  just  the  sort  of  grass  desired,  and  likely 
to  last,  probably,  for  a  lifetime,  always  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  properly  treated.  If  one  has  only  a 
limited  area  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  methods.  Sods  from  an  old  pasture 
are  as  good,  and  oftentimes  better,  if  one  can 
obtain  them  ;  they  can  be  cut  by  horse-power, 
with  an  implement  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
cutting  the  turf  in  strips  of  even  thickness  and 
width,  and  leaving  it  in  its  place  ready  to  be 
cut  to  lengths  and  carried  where  needed. 

As  to  the  kind  of  trees  best  adapted  for 
lawns,  and  as  to  the  grouping  of  them.  Prof. 
W.  A.  Buckhoitt  of  the  State  College,  Centre 
county,  Pa.,  says  one  great  difficulty  in  se¬ 
lecting  consists  in  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
brightest  and  most  desirable  trees  retain  their 
leaves  but  a  very  short  time  after  they  have 
changed.  The  purple  of  the  ash  is  one  of  the 
earliest  heralds  of  the  change  in  season,  and 
the  color  is  unique ;  but  the  leaves  drop,  and 
the  tree  is  left  quite  bare  long  before  many 
other  trees  have  taken  the  first  hint  of  the  ap- 
The  white  maple,  when 
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The  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  letter  which  has  just  been  published,  says : 
“  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  to  all  persons 
desiring  Insurance  in  a  strong,  liberal,  prompt 
company.  I  have  proved  my  own  faith  in  it  by 
insuring  my  iife  on  the  Tontine  plan.  The  policy 
has  already  matured,  and  I  have  received  my 
money  upon  it,  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  policy-holders,  and  am  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  result.” 
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THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  tulip  entirely 
mastered  the  Dutch.  Men  of  wealth  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  securing  rare  varieties 
of  tulips  and  in  propagating  them.  A  Hol¬ 
lander  w  ho  could  not  show  a  fine  bed  of  tulips 
was  poor  indeed.  In  Belgium  and  Germany 
there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  great  revival 
of  the  hollyhock.  This  has  now  reached  Bos¬ 
ton.  Last  month  there  was  a  display  at  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  in  that  city  of  hollyhocks  and 
orchids.  Several  prizes  were  awarded  for  holly¬ 
hocks.  The  descriptions  of  the  exhibits  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  already  great  emulation  in 
cultivating  this  plant  of  ancient  renown.  It  is 
found  that  an  infinite  variety  of  blooms  can  be 
produced  with  careful  gardening,  and  in  this 
great  variety  lies  the  chief  interest.  Now  that 
there  is  a  revival  of  the  hollyhock,  it  will  soon 
be  aw^arded  a  place  of  honor  on  our  lawns.  It 
is  a  stately  flower  and  blooms  the  season 
through.  It  never  deserved  the  odium  and  ne¬ 
glect  under  which  it  has  rested  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  People  called  it 
old-fashioned  and  ran  after  strange  new  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  flowery  world.  But  the  stately  hol¬ 
lyhock  bided  its  time,  although  neglected  and 
choked  with  coarse  weeds  beside  tumble-down 
fences.  Now  aesthetic  Boston  is  wild  over  it. 
Hail  to  the  flower  of  the  forefathers,  the  ancient 
an, (i  honored  hollyhock. 


OUR  PRICES 


HRS.  GARFIELD  MAKING  BREAD. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  little  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  pupils  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio, 
(of  which  General  Garfield  was  once  the  very 
efficient  president),  called  The  Student,  ap¬ 
peared  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Garfield  to  her  husband  over  ten  years 
ago,  and  intended  for  no  eyes  but  his.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  President  Hinsdale,  who 
made  use  of  it  in  a  lecture  to  the  students,  and 
as  it  showed  the  qualities  of  Mrs.  Garfield’s 
mind,  and  her  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  wo¬ 
man’s  work,  he  gave  it  to  The  Student.  The 
extract  is  as  follows  ; 

“  I  am  glad  to  tell  that  out  of  all  the'  toil  and 
disappointments  of  the  Summer  just  ended  I 
have  risen  up  to  a  victory  ;  that  silence  of 
thought  since  you  have  been  away  has  won 
for  my  spirit  a  triumph.  I  read  something 
like  this  the  other  day :  ‘  There  is  no  healtliy 
thought  without  labor,  and  thought  makes  the 
laborer  happy.’  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  I  have 
been  able  to  climb  up  higher.  It  came  to  me 
one  morning  when  I  was  making  bread.  I  said 
to  myself  ‘  Here  I  am  compelled  by  an  inevita¬ 
ble  necessity  to  make  our  bread  this  Summer. 
Why  not  consider  it  a  pleasant  occupation,  and 
make  it  so  by  trying  to  see  what  perfect  l^rc'ad 
I  can  make?’  It  seemed  like  an  inspiration, 
and  the  whole  of  life  grew  brighter.  The  very 
sunshine  seemed  flowing  down  through  my 
spirit  into  the  white  loaves,  and  now  I  believe 
my  table  is  furnished  with  better  bread  than 
ever  before ;  and  this  truth,  old  as  creation, 
seems  just  now  to  have  become  fully  mine — 
that  I  need  not  be  the  shrinking  slave  of  toil, 
but  its  regal  master,  making  whatever  I  do 
yield  me  its  best  fruits.  You  have  been  king 
of  your  work  so  long  that  may  be  you  will 
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AND  OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  OUT  OP  THE  CITY, 
OR  THOSE  AT  THE 

SEA  SHORE, 

MOUNTAINS,  OR  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  MAY  RELY  ON 
HAVING  THEIR  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  PILLED,  AND 
TO  THEIR  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT 
WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAYS  AT 
18  O'CLOCK  NOON. 


_  Over  $4,000,000  per  year  is  expended 

in  wages,  the  capital  invested  is  over  $10,000,- 
000,  and  the  value  of  the  product  in  a  year 
exceeds  $12,000,000,  Amerioiin  mills  have  be¬ 
come  just  as  renowned  as  the  foreign  establish¬ 
ments,  and  first  class  goods  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  in  this  country  as  abroad. 

Astronomical  Events. — Among  the  remark¬ 
able  astronomical  events  of  the  present  year, 
one  that  has  not  been  widely  noticed  is  brouglit 
forward  by  those  who  find  peculiar  significance 
in  the  pro[)hetic  cliaraeter  of  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid  of  Egypt.  Tills  year  there  will  be  seen  the 
star  Dracoiiis,  in  a  line  with  the  Great  Gallery 
or  entrance  passage  of  the  ancient  structure. 
Such  an  event  has  not  transpired  since  the 
completion  of  the  great  pyramid,  wliich  is  com¬ 
puted  to  have  occurred  in  2170  B.  C.  When  that 
particular  St  ir  reaches  the  position  mentioned, 
it  is  furtlier  maintained  that  the  celestial  dial 
will  have  completed  a  cycle  of  over  25,000  years, 
or  in  other  words,  the  heavenly  bodies  will  have 
resumed  the  position  they  were  in  at  that  re¬ 
mote  peiiod.  Accompanying  the  chronicling 
of  this  particular  phenomenon  are  various 
visionary  predictions  in  wliioli  Piazzi  Smyth 
and  others  indulge,  such  as  important  physical 
terrestrial  phenomena,  and  new  [Jiases  in  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs.  But  this  fact  is  certain,  neither 
the  present  nor  many  generations  to  come  will 
witness  as  many  wonderful  astronomical  phe¬ 
nomena  as  are  being  crowded  into  the  present 
year. 

Canada. — The  figures  of  the  census  taken  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  have  just  been 
publislied,  show  tliat  tlie  total  population  of 
the  country  is  4,350,000,  an  increase  of  865,000 
over  the  figures  of  1871.  But  this  increase 
includes  the  population  of  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  and  British  Columbia,  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Confederation  in  1871.  Tlie  actual 
increase  in  the  four  old  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  is 
548,000,  the  population  being  4,033,000,  against 
3,485,000  in  1871.  According  to  the  Dominion 
and  provincial  emigration  returns,  the  number 
of  new  settlers  entering  these  provinces  has 
averaged  about  50,000  a  year,  so  that  either  the 
natural  increase  has  been  offset  by  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  native-born  Canadians  to  the  United 
States,  or  the  Old  World  emigrants  have  sim¬ 
ply  made  Canada  a  halting-place  on  the  w'ay 
here.  The  population  of  Manitoba,  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  and  British  Columbia,  in  1871 
was  estimated  at  45,000,  including  Indians.  It 
is  now  given  as  209,000,  and  even  if  tlie  increase 
of  164,000  is  wliolly  due  to  migration  from  the 
older  provinces,  there  is  still  a  large  deficiency 
in  the  latter,  allowing  for  natural  increase  and 
Old  World  emigration,  which  must  be  credited 
to  the  steady  flow  of  population  from  old  Cana¬ 
da  to  this  country. 


In  acknowledging  the  settlement  of  his 
Equitable  Tontine  policy,  Mr,  Charles  W.  Barstow 
of  St.  Louis,  says :  “  This  has  proved  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  insurance  I  have 
ever  had,  the  net  cost  being  less  than  $5  per  an¬ 
num  per  thousand ;  and  this  in  a  company  of  the 
greatest  financial  strength.” 


HOLDS  INK  FOB  A  WEEK’S  USE. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Gillett  of  Elkhart,  HI.,  says:  “I 
have  been  insured  for  $20,000  lor  eleven  years,  at 
a  cost  of  $85.60  per  annum,  surely  a  strong  enough 
argument  for  the  Equitable  and  its  Tontine.  My 
confidence  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
taken  a  policy  upon  the  life  of  my  son  for  $20,000 
in  the  Equitable,  on  the  Tontine  plan,  being  be¬ 
yond  the  insuring  age  myself.” 


The  MacKinnon 

zFaZsnnc  poxittes 
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Mr.  Samuel  L.  Tillinghast  of  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.,  says :  “  This  showing  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  convinces  me  of  the  superior  value  of 
the  Equitable  Tontine  policies  over  those  issued 
by  any  other  company.” 


The  only  Reservoir  Pen  in  the  World 
with  a  Circle  of  Iridium 
around  the  Point, 

Always  Ready.  Al-ways  with  you. 
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proaching  Winter, 
growing  vigorously,  often  shows  the  most 
beautiful  lemon  yellow,  but  a  very  few  days 
suffice  lor  its  display ;  it  disappears  as  quickly 
as  it  came.  The  sugar-maple  is  considerably 
better,  and,  moreover,  they  often  assume  a 
bright  scarlet,  which  makes  the  tree  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  Autumn  days.  We 
have  a  few  trees  which  hold  their  leaves  so  per¬ 
sistently  and  change  so  gradually  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  conspicuous  delay  is  prolonged  late 
enough  to  suggest  that  these  qualities  should 
make  them  of  increased  value  in  ornamental 
planting.  Of  such  trees  are  the  red  oaks,  which 
color  slowly,  but  finally  take  a  deep  red,  which 
is  very  effective  in  contrast  with  green.  As 
seen  naturally  they  are  very  often  intermingled 
with  the  pitch  and  white  pines,  and  this  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  might  be  used  in  planting  more 
abundantly  and  effectively  tlian  is  ordinarily 
done.  Each  year,  says  Profeasor  Buckhout,  I 
become  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  Nor- 
luqy  maples  for  large  grounds.  Individual 
trcoa  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  behavior  and  in 
the  cdJer  assumed  (a  fact  more  or  less  true  and 
noticcaWe  in  all  trees),  but  the  general  couree 
with  th^  is  to  hold  the  deep  green  of  their 
leaves  pretty  late  ;  then  comes  the  faint  tinting 


THE  WAY  TO  CATCH  BIRDS  ALIVE. 

Procure  some  small  twine,  not  larger  than  a 
small  fish-line,  and  tie  a  running  loop  in  one 
end,  by  forming  a  small  loop  not  more  than 
half  so  large  as  the  diameter  of  a  baby’s  finger ; 
then  run  the  other  end  of  the  twine  through 
the  small  loop,  and  draw  the  twine  through 
until  another  loop,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  is 
formed, 


Mr.  I.  R.  Moores  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
says:  “These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
recommend  in  strongest  possible  manner,  not  only 
the  Tontine  Policy,  but  the  company  which  had 
the  enterprise  to  introduce  it.” 
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General  Supply  Depots  In  all  principal  cities  In 
America  and  Europe. 


Place  this  large  loop  on  the  ground, 
where  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  hold  the  other 
end  of  the  twine  with  one  hand.  Let  some 
seeds,  or  grain,  or  coarse  meal,  be  scattered 
within  the  circle  formed  by  the  loop  ;  then,  as 
soon  as  a  pigeon,  turkey,  or  any  other  bird  or 
fowl,  steps  within  the  loop,  pull  the  twine  quick¬ 
ly  and  the  loop  will  secure  the  victim  by  the 
leg.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  running  loops  may 
be  tied,  as  branches,  to  the  main  twine.  Let 
the  end  of  the  twine  pass  through  a  hole  in 
some  building,  or  let  the  window-sash  be 
raised  half  an  inch,  the  trapper  standing  silent¬ 
ly  within  the  building.  Crows  can  be  caught  in 
this  manner  (during  the  cold  weather  at  least), 
by  placing  some  offal  from  the  slaughter-house, 
or  the  flesh  of  some  dead  animal,  thirty  feet 
from  some  building,  and  then  arranging  a 
goodly  number  of  loops  around  about  the  bait. 
As  soon  as  a  foot  is  seen  within  a  loop  pull 
quickly,  and  the  loop  will  never  fail  to  secure 
the  captive.  s.  e.  t. 


Mr.  Thomas  Monahan,  President  of  the 
Fulton  National  Bank,  New  ITork  city,  says:  “I 
recommend  the  Tontine  plan  to  those  insuring,  as 
proving  better  than  ordinary  policies,  the  returns 
are  so  much  larger.” 

Commodore  Wilham  N.  Jeffers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  says:  “My  experience  in¬ 
duces  me  to  recommend  the  Tontine  plan  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  as  a  better  plan 
of  insurance  than  any  other  that  I  know  of.” 


ANT  GOOD  INK  MAY  BE  USED. 
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Hon.  George  M.  Brinkerhofl’,  lately  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Illinois, 
says :  “  Certainly  no  better  endorsement  of  the 
Tontine  method  as  introduced  by  the  Equitable 
could  be  giVen,  than  the  results  of  my  own  policy.” 


MASSACRES  AND  REPRISALS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

A  Parliamentary  paper  is  issued  containing 
a  copy  of  Commodore  Wilson’s  orders  instruct¬ 
ing  Captain  Maxwell,  of  H.  M.  S.  Emerald,  to 
proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Lieut. 
Bower  and  five  men  of  H.  M.  S.  Sandfly,  on  one 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  inflict  punishment 
on  the  murderers,  and  afterwards  to  take  in 
hand  the  cases  of  the  unprovoked  massacre  of 
the  crews  of  the  ships  Ripple,  Esperanza,  Bo¬ 
realis,  and  Anne  Brooks  at  other  islands  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  Commodore  directs,  as 
the  case  of  the  Sandfly  was  one  in  which  the 
prestige  of  the  navy  was  deeply  concerned,  and 
by  which,  if  severe  punishment  were  not  exact¬ 
ed,  the  power  of  the  navy,  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime  amongst  the  islands,  would  receive  a 
great  shock  ;  that  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  a 
legitimate  amount  of  risk  should  be  spared  in 
pursuing  the  murderers,  even  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Captain  Maxwell,  in  a  long  des¬ 
patch,  describes  the  proceedings  taken  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  these  orders.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  massacre  of  tlie  Sandfly  tnen  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  people  of  Raita,a  village  on  Florida 
Island.  In  spite  of  ail  precautions,  the  villagers 
succeeded  in  decamping  into  the  forests  of  the 
interior.  Four  separate  attempts  were  made 
to  capture  some  of  them,  and  the  bush  was 
searched  and  probed  in  all  directions,  but  with¬ 
out  effect,  and  the  punishment  took  the  form 
of  burning  their  houses,  crops,  and  canoes. 
Similar  punishment  was  inflicted  at  Ariel  Cove, 
Coolambangra,  the  scene  of  the  Esperanza  mur¬ 
ders.  Captain  Maxwell  says  the  country  is  so 
rugged  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  search  out, 
and  he  warns  traders  against  the  island.  He 
proceeds  to  describe  the  primitive  measures 
taken  in  other  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the 
operations  he  says :  “  No  one  who  has  not 
trfcd  it  can  have  any  idea  of  the  labor  of 
marching  through  the  bush  and  reaching  the 
villages  situated  even  a  short  distance  from 
the  beach  in  these  islands ;  the  bush  is  so 
dense  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  one’s 
way,  and  even  the  paths,  when  struck,  are  so 
obscure,  and  lead  through  marshes,  over  rocks 
and  hills,  and  down  into  gullies  in  a  way  that 
takes  all  a  white  man’s  powers  to  travel  along 
them.  The  heat  is  excessive,  and  makes  the 
work  for  men  carrying  rifles,  ammunition,  wa- 
'  ter-bottles,  etc.,  most  trying.  As  for  hunting 
natives  in  the  bush,  it  is  wholly  impossible ; 
one  cannot  see  more  than  a  few  yards  round 
one,  sometimes  not  a  few  feet ;  often  when  the 
tail  of  the  column  was  toiling  painfully  up  a 
steep,  slippery,  rocky  path,  the  head  would 
show  itself  some  way  below,  and  a  few  yards 
to  the  right  or  left.  The  villages  are,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defence,  placed  in  the  most  inaccessi¬ 
ble  situations,  and  half  a  dozen  determined  men 
with  muskets  could  prevent  any  force  from  get¬ 
ting  up  to  them. 

“I  regret  that  my  whole  voyage  in  these 
islands  has  been  one  of  apparently  ruthless  de¬ 
struction,  but  I  submit  no  other  course  has 
been  possible  than  the  one  pursued.  There 
have  been  many  cases  in  the  history  of  the 
■Western  Pacific,  when  a  murder  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  upon  a  white  man  living  among"  natives, 
by  one  or  two  private  persons,  moved  thereto 
by  some  private  quarrel  or  revenge,  and  where 
it  has  been  possible  to  persuade  the  cliief  and 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  give  up  the  guilty  per¬ 
sons  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  the  whole 
tribe  from  participating  in  their  punishment 
But  in  cases  such  as  those  with  which  I  have 
had  to  deal,  where  an  attack  has  been  made 
upon  a  trading  vessel  by  large  numbers  of  men, 
and  in  which  the  whole  village  and  its  chief  are 
implicated,  it  is  evident  such  a  result  is  unat¬ 
tainable.  I  think  it  seems  clear  that  there  has 
been  in  none  of  these  cases  any  provocation  giv¬ 
en  by  the  traders,  but  there  is  little  real  friend¬ 
ship  for  whites  among  the  natives  ;  the  horrors 
of  the  sandal  wood  and  kidnapping  trades  com¬ 
mitted  in  these  islands  but  a  few  years  ago  have 
sown  deep  the  seeds  of  distrust,  dislike,  and  re¬ 
venge,  and  these  seeds  bear  their  natural  fruit 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  offers,  alike  of  grat¬ 
ifying  their  passions  and  instincts  of  head  hunt¬ 
ing  hereditary  among  these  people.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  has,  I  believe,  been  the  rashness  of 
the  traders,  who,  knowing  their  danger,  yet  al¬ 
low  the  natives  to  swarm  on  board  their  little 
vessels,  and  thus  put  themselves  completely  in 
their  power.” 


of  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  which  spreads  more 
and  more  until  the  tree  looks  like  a  mountain 
top  glistening  in  the  sunshine ;  while  every¬ 
thing  about  its  base  lies  in  shadow,  more  and 
more  the  gold  encroaches  on  the  green,  and  at 
length  a  golden  bail,  it  stands  out  a  marked 
object  in  any  company.  With  favorable  weather 
(which  we  are  apt  to  have  in  the  Autumn)  it 
may  hold  its  leaves  in  this  condition  for  two 
weeks  or  more.  When  the  heavy  frosts  come, 
we  find  the  leaves  dropping  rapidly  as  the  cool 
morning  air  is  heated  by  the  ascending  sun  ; 
and  should  a  strong  wind  come  they  are  caught 
up  and  scattered  in  long,  streaming  lines  over 
the  turf,  forming  a  very  pretty  picture  to  the 
looker-on  from  a  little  distance.  Thus  the 
beauty  of  its  Autumn  foliage  amply  atones  for 
a  certain  stiffness  of  outline  and  habit  and  the 
globular  figure  which  this  maple  is  so  apt  to 
assume. 


Agents  fw  tlie  GOLDEN 

A  Or,  LIGHT  on  the 

VM  WV  IN  GREAT  X^  VTURR. 

School  Teachers,  Students,  Young  Men  and  Ladles,  acting 
as  agents  tor  this  book  are  making  over  tlOOa  month.  Sells 
last.  One  agent  sold  71  first  IS  days,  another  46  In  8  days, 
another  11  In  one  day,  another  15  and  5  Bibles  In  five  days. 
Secure  territory  quick.  Also  agents  wanted  for  the  best 
Illustrated  Revised  New  Testament,  and  for  the  finest 
Family  Bibles.  Send  for  circulars  and  Sample  Pages. 

F.  W.  ZEIGLER  St  CO.,  015  Arch  St.,  Philadel.,  P». 


Mr.  A.  M.  "Vaughan  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  says  : 
“I  have  heard  that  assessment  insurance  is  the 
cheapest  of  all,  but  my  policy  convinces  me  that 
there  is  no  insurance  which  costs  so  little  as  the 
Tontine.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


Mr.  A.  J.  Nutting  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
“This  settlement  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
me,  having  cost  me  less  than  $100  per  year  to 
carry  $20,000  insurance.  It  is  even  cheaper  than 
cooperative  life  insurance.” 


The  Induction  Balance. — Writing  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  bj'  Prof.  Bell  and  Mr.  Taintor  with 
the  induction  balance,  in  determining  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  bullet  in  the  President’s  body,  a 
Washington  correspondent  says : 

That  the  experiment  might  be  complete,  Mr. 
Bell  turned  his  back  to  the  President,  and  his 
assistant  began  slowly  to  move  the  electric  ap¬ 
paratus  over  the  abdomen.  The  theory  was 
that  the  metal  bullet  would  inrerrupt  the  regu¬ 
lar  humming  which  the  electric  apparatus  car¬ 
ried  through  the  wire  to  the  telephone.  Slowly 
Mr.  Taintor  moved  the  plate  about,  but  with¬ 
out  actually  touching  the  skin.  At  length  he 
approached  the  black  and  blue  spot.  Prof. 
Bell  said  nothing.  The  physicians  stood  around, 
watching  with  the  interest  which  the  case  itself 
and  which  scientific  experiment  awakened. 
The  President’s  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 
telephone  that  was  held  to  Prof.  Bell’s  car. 
The  electric  plate  is  at  last  right  over  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  black  and  blue  spot.  Prof. 
Bell  liears  the  telephonic  harmony,  so  to  speak, 
change.  “  Stop,”  he  says.  “  There  it  is !”  and 
he  turns  to  see.  The  plate  is  precisely  over 
the  spot  beneath  which  Dr.  Bliss  has  said  for 
four  weeks  the  ball  was  hidden.  Dr.  Bliss 
catches  the  President’s  inquiring  look.  “  It’s 
where  I  told  you  it  was,  General,”  he  says,  in 
response  to  the  patient’s  mute  inquiry.  But 
they  do  not  propose  to  fix  it  with  one  experi¬ 
ment.  Prof.  Bell  and  Mr.  Taintor  ex,changc 
places.  Mr.  Taintor,  with  his  back  to  the  bed, 
holding  the  telephone  to  his  ear,  waits  while 
Prof.  Bell  passes  the  plate  over  the  abdomen. 
The  telephone  hums  away  until  suddenly  there 
is  an  interruption.  Something  has  stopped  the 
regularity  of  the  humming.  It  is  the  influence 
of  the  bullet  on  tlie  magnet.  “  Thei’e  it  is,”  Mr. 
Taintor  says,  and  the  plate  is  found  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  where  it  was  when  Prof.  Bell  said  “  Stop.” 
The  experiment  is  tried  again,  and  with  the 
same  results,  and  at  length  Mre.  Garfield  puts 
the  telephone  to  her  ear,  and  when  she,  too, 
has  heard  the  signal  which  the  bullet  is  forced 
by  the  power  of  nature  to  give,  she  tells  the 
President  that  she  too  detects  the  bullet.  No 
longer  does  any  doubt  remain  in  the  minds  of 
the  physicians.  The  bullet  is  clearly  there, 
buried  firmly  in  the  flesh,  just  above  the  gri>in, 
and  about  three  inches  to  the  riglit  of  the  me¬ 
dian  line  of  the  body. 

Immense  Locomotives.— The  experiment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  construction 
and  use  of  locomotives  to  run  trains  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  for  long  distances,  is 
proving  quite  satisfactory.  Ten  are  now  in 
process  of  building  at  Altoona.  The  driving 
wheels  of  the  “No, -10,”  the  first  one  con¬ 
structed  and  now  in  use,  stand  6  feet  6  inches 
above  the  rails.  It  is  said  that  ever  since  it 
was  put  upon  the  fast  train  between  New  York 
and  Piiiladelphia,  this  engine  has  been  making 
a*mile  in  fifty-seven  seconds  on  up  grade  with 
a  long  train  in  tow  without  getting  heated.  It 
makes  more  than  a  mile  a  minute  and  “  keeps 
cool.”  Of  course  there  is  a  great  consumption 
of  fuel.  In  180  miles  12,000  pounds  of  coal  are 
used  up.  The  water  tank  contains  3,000  gal¬ 
lons,  400  more  than  is  usually  carried.  Every¬ 
thing  else  is  on  a  proportionately  large  scale. 

Money  by  Mail. — Postmaster  General  James 
has  devised  a  plan  for  sending  small  sums  of 
money  through  the  mails  at  a  cheap  rate.  The 
device  consists  of  a  card  having  three  columns 
representing  dollars,  tens  and  cents,  and  the 
amount  to  be  drawn  is  designated  by  punching 
out  figures.  Two  denominations  will  be  is¬ 
sued,  one  for  all  sums  within  $2.50,  and  the 
other  for  all  sums  within  $5,  The  orders  will 
be  payable  to  bearer,  and  the  postoffice  will 
not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery  any 
more  than  for  fractional  currency,  for  which 
they  are  a  substitute.  The  orders  will  be  finely 
printed  on  bank-note  paper.  The  postmaster 
will  sell  the  $2.60  card  for  two  or  three  cents 
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Plain  Waffles. — One  pint  of  sour  milk,  two 
eggs,  whites  beaten  separately,  two  tablespoon - 
fuls  of  butter,  one  tablesp<.>ouful  of  sugar,  one 
pint  of  flour,  and  two-thirds  teaspoouful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  one  tablespoonful  of  boiling  water 
put  in  the  last  thing  before  baking. 

Apple  Custard. — Beat  togetlier  two  eggs  and 
one-half  cup  of  sugar ;  add  to  this  a  scant  half 
cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  cream,  and  one 
cup  of  stewed  apples.  After  beating  well,  pour 
on  two  good  short  crusts  and  bake.  Any  other 
kind  of  stewed  fruit  may  be  used  ;  if  it  be  very 
tart  more  sugar  will  be  required. 

Canning  Green  Corn. — Two  or  three  sub¬ 
scribers  ask  us  to  republish  the  following  reci¬ 
pes,  wliich  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  last 
year :  , 

I.  Boil  the  corn  on  the  ears  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ;  then  cut  the  corn  off  the  ears  while 
as  hot  as  you  can  ;  put  the  corn  at  once  into 
the  cans  ;  have  the  can  almost  full — .say  within 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  t  ip  ;  then  fill 
the  can  up  with  boiling  water,  and  liave  the  can 
soldered,  and  put  it  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  let  it  boil  in  the  water  for  six  hours. 

II.  To  every  six  quarts  of  corn,  take  one 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  and  put  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cook.  When 
the  corn  is  cooking,  put  the  add  in.  When 
done,  seal  air-tight  in  tin  cans  or  glass  jars. 
To  prepare  for  the  table,  pour  off  the  sour  wa¬ 
ter,  and  save  it ;  put  in  enough  fresh  water  to 
cook  it ;  for  every  quart  of  corn  add  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda  ;  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes 
before  cooking ;  while  cooking,  put  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  If  the  corn  turns  yellow, 
there  is  too  much  soda ;  pour  back  soine  of 
the  sour  water  until  it  turns  white  again. 
When  nearly  done,  season  with  salt,  cream, 
and  butter  same  as  fresh  corn. 

III.  Dissolve  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  of 
tartaric  acid  in  one-half  pint  of  water  ;  cut  the 
corn  from  the  cob,  and  cook  it  properly  ;  when 
cooked,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  acid  so¬ 
lution  to  every  quart  of  corn  ;  can  and  seal  se¬ 
curely,  and  set  it  hi  a  cool,  dry  place.  When 
wanted  for  use,  stir  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
into  two  quarts  of  corn,  and  let  it  stand  three 
hours  before  cooking.  This  removes  all  acid 
from  the  corn. — Country  Gentleman. 


Hon.  Thomas  Carney  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  says  :  “I  regard  your  Tontine  system  of 
insurance  the  best  for  the  insurer  which  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  invest  in,  or  to  investigate. 
I  have  also  carried  policies  in  the  Mutual  Life, 
N.  Y.,  and  Connecticut  Mutual  of  Hartford,  on  my 
own  and  other  p«)plo’s  lives,  have  watched  closely 
the  dividend  and  treatment  of  policy-holders  by 
those  companies,  and  I  say  In  all  candor  that  your 
Society  has  more  fully  met  my  approbation  than 
any  company  I  have  had  business  relations  with,” 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  now  travel¬ 
ling  In  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle 
Powders  here  are  worthless  trash.  He  says  that  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and  Immensely  val¬ 
uable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders.  Dose  one  teaspoon  to  one  pint  food. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for  eight  letter  stamps. 

I.  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  -* 


poses,  in  the  course  of  forty  years  our  forests 
of  oak  will  be  consumed.  Other  varieties  of 
timber  are  disappearing  in  proportion  to  the 
abovenamed  varieties. 

It  is  in  view  of  such  statements  that  Mr.  A. 
H.  Gaston  writes  to  the  Rural  W’orld  as  follows  : 

“  It  becomes  every  American  philanthropist, 
male  or  female,  old  or  young,  to  commence 
forest  tree  planting  immediately. 

“  It  is  said  that  every  tree  planted  is  a  living 
monument  to  the  planter.  Let  us  all  have  some 
living  forest  tree  monuments  to  let  future  gene¬ 
rations  know  that  we  are  here  and  have  done 
something  in  our  day  and  generation  for  our 
country’s  good.  The  leading  question  now  is 
what  variety  of  timber  to  plant,  that  will  make 
the  quickest  returns,  is  the  easiest  grown  and 
will  be  worth  the  most  money. 

“  Catalpa  speciosa,  or  Western  catalpa  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best.  Indigenous  to  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  there 
are  trees  being  found  in  the  forests  as  large  as 
our  largest  oaks  or  walnuts.  The  timber  has 
been  known  to  last  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years,  without  rotting  in  the  least,  set  in  the 
ground  for  stockades,  gate-posts,  bar-posts, 
fence-posts,  foot-logs,  etc.  Its  growth  is  more 
rapid  than  soft  maple.  One  tree  forty  years 
old,  planted  by  A.  Bryant,  Sr.,  of  Princeton, 
Bureau  county,  III.,  is  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  fifty  or  more  in  height,  standing  on  his 
front  lawn.  It  is  a  beautiful  flowering  tree, 
very  fragrant  when  in  blossom.  The  foliage  is 
as  large  as  the  sunflower,  and  like  the  sun¬ 
flower  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  impurities 
from  the  atmosphere  and  make  the  general 
health  of  the  people  better  in  the  community 
where  it  is  extensively  grown.  It  will  succeed 
well  on  any  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  great 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  or  any  of 
the  high  prairies  of  the  West.  Any  lands  where 
8oft  maple  or  cottonwood  will  grow  success¬ 
fully  the  catalpa  can  be  grown.  The  catalpa 
timber  being  imperishable  under  or  lying  on 
the  ground,  it  can  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes,  namely,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles, 
fence  posts,  grapevine  posts,  gate-posts,  hop- 
poles,  lumber  for  canoes,  skiffs,  boats,  ships, 
shingles,  weather-boarding,  cooperage,  water- 
tanks,  framing  timber  for  bridges,  piles,  the 
manufacture  of  railroad  cars,  lumber  for  side¬ 
walks,  pump-stocks,  undertakers’  stock,  etc. 

“  Instructions  to  planters :  Plough  as  you 
would  for  corn ;  harrow  well ;  mark  off  three 
and  a  half  feet  each  way ;  plant  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  will  work  well ;  use  one- 
year  old  seedUngs ;  set  with  a  narrow  spade 
similar  to  setting  out  hedge  plants  ;  cultivate 
the  first  year  with  a  common  two-horse  corn 
cultivator ;  the  second  and  third  years  use  a 
one-horse  double-shovel  plough,  after  that  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  One  acre  will 
contain  3,000  trees.  In  five  years  after  plant¬ 
ing  they  will  begin  to  crowd,  every  other  tree 
will  want  cutting  out  large  enough  for  fence- 
posts,  grapevine  posts,  nop-poles,  etc.;  1,500 
in  number  that  will  sell  readily  for  twenty-five 
cents  each,  making  $375.  In  ten  years  they 
will  begin  to  crowd  again.  Every  other  tree 
must  be  cut  out  laige  euougb  for  telegraph 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
is  the  onlij  company  able  to  show  the  actual 
results  of  matured  Tontine  policies,  and  to  show 
LETTERS  from  persons  who  hare  held  such  policies. 

It  is  proper  to  make  this  announcement, 
because  agents  of  another  insurance  company 
have  reprinted  anonymously  a  number  of  the 
letters  wiitten  to  the  Equitable  Society — ex¬ 
punging  from  them  the  name  of  the  Equit 
able,  and  thus  attempting  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  policies  referred  to  were  issued 
by  their  own  company !  A  more  striking  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  excellence  of  the  EQUITABLE’S 
TONTINE  SAVINGS  FUND  plan  of  insur¬ 
ance  could  not  be  rendered. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIIm 
NEW  YORE  AN  GLASGOW. 

EVEBT  BATVBDAT. 

From  Piers  80  and  81,  North  RIvor. 
8LASG0W,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY.  *nd  BELFAST. 
Cabin,  Seo,  S70,  SSO  ;  Excursion,  SlSn  to  S140. 
Second  Cabin,  RiO.  Steerage,  99S, 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON, 

EVEBT  BATUBDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  S55  and  SOS.  Excursion,  SlOO  and  RlSOa 
Steerage,  sas.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

DrafU  isiued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rata. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


Turkish. 


and  India 


Aetistic  Stained  Glass. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


MESSBS.  LAMB  have  new  and  improved 
Kilns  fob  Staining  Glass.  Memorial  "Windows 
A  Specialty.  Photographs  Sent  on  Approval. 

Decorations  fob  Household  Work.  Fibs 
Screens.  Doors  Panels.  Window  Screens,  etc. 


Dalena’s  New  Process  Graham  Meal. — For 
many  years  I  suffered  greatly  from  constipa¬ 
tion.  My  physicians  tried  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  without  effecting  any  permanent  result ; 
my  health  and  vigor  gradually  declined  from 
day  to  day,  and  tamake  my  misery  complete 
I  found  I  had  a  scirrhus  tumor  gathering  in 
each  of  my  breasts,  which  became  very  sore 
and  painful.  I  consulted  a  physician  of  s.jme 
note,  and  lie  thought  them  scirrhus  tumors 
or  cancers,  and  that  in  all  probability  they 
would  break  out  into  virulent  ulcers  within  a 
year’s  time.  I  concluded,  however,  to  die  with 
them  before  I  would  have  them  removed  or 
disturbed  in  any  way,  and  expected  they  would 
kill  me  at  last.  About  this  time,  or  a  little 
while  before,  my  attention  was  providentially 
called  to  Dalena’s  New  Process  Graham  Meal, 
and  I  was  induced  to  use  it.  In  less  than 
three  weeks’  time  my  bowels  became  regular, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  the  acute  pain  in 
my  breasts  nearly  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  months  the  acute  pain  had  entirely  left,  and 
the  soreness  was  very  much  reduced.  In  less 
than  a  year  I  found  the  tumors  we^e  diminish¬ 
ing  in  size,  and  at  this  writing,  after  using  the 
meal  fur  over  two  years,  the  tumor  on  the 
right  breast  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  bean, 
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SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneelv  Bell  Foundeky. 

Known  to  th»  public  since  1826.  Bells  lor  aU  pvrposM, 
Warranted  satlatoctorr  and  durable. 

HEKEELT  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Ts 


First  MortfcnRe 


Whilwrcuut;,  Atiuiiiis.  »po.i  impVov?d 

Prodnetive  Farms  In  the  best  locali¬ 
ties  In  the  West.  Coupon  Bonds.  Intereston.l  principal 
psld  on  day  of  maturity  at  the  Third  National 
Bank  in  New  York.  No  loaa.  Ko  long  delays 
in  placing  funds.  Inveshirs  compelled  to  take  no  land. 
Security  three  to  six  times  the  amount  of  loan.  Our 
faeUitiu  for  nuMng  ntfe  loam  are  not  exoSUed.  Wo 
solicit  correspondence.  Send  for  circulars,  references, 
and  sample  doenments. 

F.  M.  PERKINS,  Pres.  I..  B.  PERKINS,  Sec. 

•.  T.  WARNS,  Vlce-Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Tress. 
N.  F.  HART,  Auditor. 


CUNTCH  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOT.  If.  T., 

BDOCISBOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 
Manufacture  a  superior  QMlltr  of  BKLL8.  Bpeoial  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  CHURCH  B11JJ3.  Oatalogues  sent  free  lo 
portiea  needing  bells. 


GENTS  WANTKli  for  the  Best  and  Fastest-Selling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  88  per  cent 
NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  PhllodelphU,  Po.- 
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POBTY  YEABS  AOO. 

A  Sermon  Preached  on  the  Death  of  General  Harrison. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  Aug.  5th,  1801. 

Dear  Dr.  field:  Last  Winter  I  wrote,  you 
concerning  the  bitter  cold  weather  that  we  suf¬ 
fered  for  months.  Snowdrifts  and  Fort  Ben¬ 
ton  blizzards  were  our  cruel  experience.  But 
that  atmospheric  condition  has  met  a  most  de¬ 
cided  reversal.  I  never  felt  the  heat  so  op¬ 
pressively  as  during  the  last  forty  days.  It 
would  seem  that  the  furnaces  which  supply 
warmth  to  the  world  had  been  fired  up  after 
the  Nebuchadnezzar  iiatent— seven  times  more 
than  the  usual  Fahrenheit  measurement.  The 
fiercest  blizzard  ever  invented  by  Gen.  Hazen 
would  stand  no  more  chance  in  Cleveland  to¬ 
day  than  would  a  moth-miller  in  one  of  Brush’s 
electric  lights.  All  fields,  and  especially  pas¬ 
ture-lands,  are  sufferiag  immensely  from  want 
of  rain.  It  would  almost  seem  that  some  Eli¬ 
jah,  regarding  us  as  a  lot  of  Ahabs,  had  been 
praying  against  us  until  the  heavens  have  be¬ 
come  brass  over  our  heads,  and  the  earth  iron 
under  our  feet.  Here  in  tlie  city,  with  sprink¬ 
ling-carts  on  our  streets,  with  hydrants  and 
hose  about  our  lawns,  and  all  Lake  Erie  to 
draw  from,  we  show  few  signs  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  drought.  But  go  among  our  surrounding 
farm-lands,  and  you  will  soon  learn  the  reason 
why  milk,  butter,  and  potatoes  have  gone  up. 

But  I  sat  down  to  write  about  forty  years 
ago.  Forty  years  is  an  oft-repeated  term  in  the 
“  authorized  edition  ”  of  the  Bible.  Isaac  and 
Esau  were  forty  years  old  before  they  made 
Rebecca  and  Judith  the  happy  companions  of 
their  joys.  Israel  did  eat  manna  during  the 
forty  years  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness. 
The  life  of  Moses  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  periods  of  forty  years  each.  Forty  years 
measured  the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
Joash,  and  a  good  many  other  things  lasted 
forty  years. 

A  Lane  student,  having  with  admiration 
and  an  oi>en  mouth  heard  one  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher’s  great  sermons,  when  the  Doctor  de¬ 
scended  from  the  pulpit,  inquired  of  him  how 
long  it  had  taken  him  to  prepare  that  discourse. 

Forty  years,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  I  have 
myself  been  a  good  while  in  getting  up  some  of 
my  sermons,  and  then  failed  to  make  them  ob¬ 
jects  of  admiration.  But  in  spite  of  my  char¬ 
acteristic  modesty,  I  claim  to  have  done,  in  the 
way  of  preaching,  what  very  few  of  my  minis¬ 
terial  brethren  have  done  or  could  do,  were 
they  to  try  never  so  hard.  A  few  Sundays  ago 
I  preached  a  sermon  that  was  forty  years  and 
three  months  old.  It  happened  on  this  wise, 
cr  this  unwise,  which  i^erhaps  better  expresses 
the  case:  Four  months  after  I  commenced 
preaching.  President  Harrison  (April  4th,  1841) 
died.  On  the  4th  of  the  preceding  month  his 
inauguration  took  place.  His  death  was  a 
shock  to  the  nation :  for  never  before  had  one 
of  our  Presidents  died  while  occupying  the 
White  House.  Qn  Friday  of  the  same  week 
was  “Fast  Day”  in  Connecticut,  it  having 
been  appointed  weeks  before  the  President’s 
death.  I  prepared,  after  a  fashion,  and  preach¬ 
ed  that  day,  a  sermon  uixin  our  great  national 
calamity.  My  text  was  “Know  ye  not  that 
there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
this  day  in  Israel  ?  ” 

Well,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  last  month 
President  Garfield  was  apparently  nigh  unto 
death ;  and  I,  like  thousands  of  others,  made 
his  condition  the  subject  of  that  day’s  sermon. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  into  the  attic  and 
overhauled  a  venerable  trunk,  which  contained 
a  large  number  of  my  sermons  which  long  since 
had  outlived  the  days  of  their  usefulness,  if  in¬ 
deed  they  had  ever  had  days  of  that  sort,  in 
search  of  a  sermon  which  I  preached  thirty- 
one  years  ago  in  Toledo,  upon  the  death  of 
President  Zachary  Taylor.  The  people  there 
thought  indulgently  of  it,  and  requested  a  copy 
ior  publication.  For  the  purpose  of  refreshing 
my  mind  with  certain  facts  which  that  dis¬ 
course  embraced,  I  searched  in  vain  for  a  copy ; 
but  my  old  Harrison  sermon  turned  up,  and 
thinking  that  I  should  find  it  a  “  curiosity  of 
literature,”  I  took  it  to  my  study  and  read  it 
through.  The  paper  had  turned  from  white  to 
yellow,  and  the  ink  from  black  to  brown ;  but 
the  thoughts  had  lost  none  of  their  original 
greenness,  which  hue  is  a  marked  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  good  many  sermons  which  I  have 
preached  very  far  this  side  of  forty  years  ago. 
With  me  that  seems  to  be  an  enduring  color. 
Still  the  old  document  told  a  good  many  things 
about  President  Harrison  which  I  thought 
would  interest  the  old  people  of  my  congre¬ 
gation,  and  prove  instructive  to  the  younger 
class;  and  I  gave  notice  the  next  Sabbath 
morning  that  I  would  at  the  evening  service 
read  to  them  one  of  the  first  sermons  that  I 
had  ever  preached ;  which  thing  I  did.  Now  if 
any  other  preacher  has  ever  preached,  word 
for  word,  a  sermon  which  he  had  preached 
forty  years  and  three  months  previously,  I 
would  thank  him  to  “  manifest  it  by  the  usual 
sign.” 

Forty  years!  And  what  years  they  have 
been!  What  changes  have  they  wrought! 
Ten  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  died 
within  those  years.  With  the  exception  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  I  think  that  not  a  single  ruler,  the  world 
over,  is  now  alive  who  then  was  in  power.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  Senator  or  of  any  man 
in  any  high  office  throughout  our  land  when 
Harrison  died,  whose  name  now  appears  among 
the  men  active  in  political  life.  The  last  of  the 
signers  of  our  National  Constitution  died  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  When  General  Harrison  was 
President,  the  United  States  embraced  but 
about  seventeen  milltons  of  iieople,  which  num¬ 
ber  has  since  been  trebled.  Then  we  had  but 
twfcuty-six  States,  now  thirty-eight.  ! 

In  other  respects,  such  as  religion,  education, 
productive  industries  and  wealth — how  great 
the  change  that  forty  years  have  wrought! 

In  closing  this  letter,  while  I  omit  what  the 
sermon  says  of  Harrison  as  a  military  chief¬ 
tain,  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man  of  preemi¬ 
nent  honor  and  worthiness,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  quote  a  few  passages  respecting  his  charac¬ 
ter  for  benevolence  and  religion : 

In  the  camp  he  allowed  himself  to  fare  no 
I>etter  than  the  private  soldier,  and  on  the 
march  he  often  would  travel  on  foot  that  the 
lame  or  sick  soldier  might  be  borne  upon  his 
horse.  Not  long  since  a  poor  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter  stayed  for  a  night  with  General  Harrison 
at  North  Bend.  In  the  morning  his  horse  was 
found  dead,  and  the  man  of  God  was  much 
oast  down,  having  nothing  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  another,  and  having  every  week  to  travel 
a  circuit  of  forty  miles.  “  Never  mind,”  said 
Harrison,  “I  have  a  better  horse  than  yours 
ever  was,  and  I  make  you  welcome  to  him.” 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  his  relig¬ 
ious  character.  On  this  point  Intrust  we  shall 
be  no  less  interested  than  we  have  been  in 
considering  his  other  traits.  So  few  of  our 
public  men  fear  God  and  work  righteousness, 
that  it  Is  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Christian  to 
witness  in  any  men  high  in  office  Christian 
characteristics.  For  J^sident  Harrison’s 
^ty  1  claim  nothing  but  with  good  authority, 
when  at  the  East  last  Summer,  Dr.  Beecher  of 
Lane  Seminary,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
him,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  Christian 
character. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  of  his  uses  the 
following  language  respecting  him.  I  quote 
his  words:  “General  Blarrison  is  strictly  and 
truly  a  pious  man.  Though  he  has  always  been 
notM  for  bis  particular  attention  to  public 
worship  and  Christian  offices,  yet  religion  has 
not  been  with  him  a  Sabbath-dav  garment 
only,  but  rather  an  every  day  familiar  habit ; 
not  a  mere  sense  of  encumbent  duty,  but  a 
warm  and  epentaneous  feeling  kindled  into 
life  in  hie  eai’ly  youth,  and  forming  the  hope 
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and  firm  reliance  of  his  manhood  and  his  de¬ 
clining  years.  Once,  at  least;  e\ery  day  he 
knelt  be^ore  his  God  in  prayer !  ” 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
illustrates  his  Christian  character.  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  only  Sabbath  he  then 
spent  in  that  city,  he  was  visited  by  two  of  his 
warm  political  friends,  who  stated  to  him  that 
as  there  were  in  Philadelphia  two  religious 
sects  which  composed  a  much  larger  number 
of  followers  than  any  others,  they  thought  it 
would  be  good  policy  in  him  to  attend  divine 
service  at  a  church  of  one  of  these  sects  in  the 
morning  and  at  a  church  of  the  other  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  they  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  that  effect.  He  replied  “  I  thank  you 
most  sincerely  for  your  kindness,  but  I  have 
already  promised  to  attend  divine  service  to¬ 
morrow,  and  when  I  go  to  church  I  go  to  wor¬ 
ship  my  God  and  not  to  court  popularity !  ” 


WALCOTT  MEMOKIAL  CHURCH  OF  NEW  YORK 
MILLS,  N.  T. 

The  Presbyterian  society  of  New  York  Mills 
was  organized  Marcli  18,  1830.  The  first  house  of 
worship  was  burned  on  a  cold  Sabbath  morning  in 
February,  1834.  The  next  church,  built  of  brick 
the  same  year,  has  been  in  use  since  that  time. 
The  third  church  is  now  being  erected  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  old  house.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Walcott  Memorial  Church,  taking  its  name  from 
a  familj’  who  have  been  closely  identified  with  the 
place  and  society  ”trom  the  first,  and  who  are 
known  through  all  this  region  for  the  liberal  sup¬ 
port  they  have  given  to  religious  and  educational 
interests.  The  late  Benjamin  S.  Walcott  antici¬ 
pated  the  time  when  the  society  would  require  a 
larger  house,  and  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000 
for  the  purpose.  .Vt  the  time  of  the  Reunion,  his 
son,  Wm.  D.  Walcott,  subscribed  a  like  amount. 
The  first  $10,000,  however,  did  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  until  about  eighteen  months 
since,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  B.  S.  Walcott.  A 
fresh  stimulus  was  then  given  to  the  scheme. 
The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  church  fol¬ 
lowed  a  few  weeks  later,  and  emphasizing  the 
growing  needs  of  the  society  and  place,  the  con¬ 
viction  became  more  and  more  settled  that  now 
was  the  proper  time  to  arise  and  build ;  so  that 
when  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Walcott  laid  before  the  session 
and  trustees  plans  drawn  up  by  Architect  Wliite 
of  Syracuse,  and  propounded  the  question  “Shall 
we  build?”  there  was  but  one  reply  made,  and 
the  society  having  ratified  the  same  by  their  vote, 
the  work  was  practically  begun.  Bids  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  contract  awarded  to  A.  L.  Mason 
of  Syracuse.  Ground  was  broken  May  27th,  since 
which  time  there  lias  been  a  large  force  of  men  at 
work,  and  to-day  the  windowpanes  of  tlie  audi¬ 
ence-room  are  in  position,  and  the  society  hopes 
to  dedicate  the  new  church  about  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  next. 

Plan  of  the  Bnilding. 

There  are  two  stories  in  the  building — the  lower 
one  for  the  Sabbath-school,  prayer-room,  and  in¬ 
fant-room,  capable  of  accommodating  four  or  five 
hundred  in  all ;  the  upper  and  main  room,  56x68, 
will  contain  108  pews,  and  together  with  a  small 
gallery  opposite  the  pulpit,  will  seat  600.  The 
seats  will  be  circular,  the  seven  rows  nearest  the 
front  on  a  rise  of  fourteen  inches.  The  organ  and 
choir  will  be  located  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit.  In 
the  rear  of  the  church  proper  there  will  be  an  an¬ 
nex  fifteen  feet  deep,  to  contain  kitchen  and  other 
rooms,  and  with  two  entrances  below  to  the  Sab- 
bath-school  room,  and  one  above  to  the  pulpit  re¬ 
cess,  off  from  which,  to  the  right,  there  will  be  a 
toilet-room.  The  style  of  the  structure  is  to  bo 
English  gothic,  with  two  towers  and  a  slate  roof. 
The  walls  as  far  as  the  water-table  are  of  trimmed 
stone.  The  water  table  is  of  Onondaga  limestone. 
The  rest  is  to  be  built  of  pressed  brick  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  trimmed  with  Ohio  sandstone  and  yellow 
brick.  Four  or  five  steps  will  lead  up  to  the  main 
entrance,  which  is  to  be  ornamented  with  elabo¬ 
rately  cut  sandstone.  The  main  tower  will  be 
fourteen  and  a  half  feet  square  at  tlie  base,  and 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high.  A  bell  is  al¬ 
ready  being  cast  at  the  MeShane  factory  in  Balti¬ 
more.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Stiles,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  church,  and  recently  removed  to  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.  A  number  of  the  windows  in  the  au¬ 
dience-room  are  to  be  of  a  memorial  character. 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Lamb  of  Now  York  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  upon  them.  The  total  cost  will  be  some¬ 
thing  like  $30,000.  The  cost  of  the  building  proper 
will  be  borne  by  the  family  whose  name  it  bears, 
while  the  congregation  generally  are  trying  to 
raise  enough  to  furnish  it.  The  subscription  pa¬ 
pers  contain  a  goodly  number  of  names,  and  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Walcott  president, 
are  engaged  in  a  vigorous  campaign  upon  dimes 
and  other  loose  change. 

An  Endowment  Fnnd. 

The  New  York  Mills  Church  has  been  virtually 
endowed  for  a  good  many  years.  The  pew  rents 
are  insufficient  to  meet  even  half  the  expenses. 
For  a  long  time  the  society  had  an  annuity  of 
$250  from  the  estate  of  B.  S.  Walcott.  This  has 
now  ceased.  It  has  received  an  annual  gift  of 
$250  from  the  company  of  Walcott  &  Campbell, 
and  for  some  years  has  been  using  the  interest 
paid  on  the  second  $10,000.  It  is  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  raise  now  a  permanent  endowment  fund, 
whose  interest  will  meet  about  half  the  expenses. 
This  will,  it  is  expected,  bring  the  pews  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  encourage  attendance  upon  the 
church  services.  Already  $3,000  or  more  have 
been  placed  upon  this  subscription. 

A  Happy  Occasion. 

On  Saturday,  July  30,  at  6  P.  M.,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  met  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church. 
The  hour  was  well  chosen.  A  large  assemblage 
was  present.  Numbers  were  seated  upon,  and  to 
the  rear  of,  the  platform,  while  many  more  stood 
upon  the  ground  in  front,  and  a  throng  of  car¬ 
riages  from  Utica  and  the  neighborhood  filled  the 
street  opposite.  Even  the  elements  seemed  to 
conspire  to  render  the  occasion  a  success,  and 
stilled  their  voices.  Programmes  were  distribut¬ 
ed,  and  the  order  of  exercises  carried  out  with 
the  one  exception  that  Dr.  William  A.  Bartlett, 
who  was  advertised  to  be  one  of  the  speakers, 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Rev.  C.  B.  Austin  pre¬ 
sided.  After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Tis¬ 
dale  of  our  sister  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  the  Scripture  readings,  a  historical  paper  was 
read  by  Elder  L.  S.  Wood,  containing  a  few  facts 
not  embodied  in  the  historical  sermon  of  1876, 
and  which  he  had  been  requested  to  prepare.  The 
contents  of  the  box  were  then  announced  by  Elder 
H.  N.  Porter.  Among  them  were  the  printed  his¬ 
torical  sermon  and  some  extracts  from  the  semi¬ 
centennial  sermon  of  March,  1880,  both  of  which 
were  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Austin,  a  copy  of  the  paper 
above  mentioned,  funeral  sermon  of  Benjamin  S. 
Walcott,  a  brief  history  of  New  York  Mills,  with 
a  number  of  photographs,  magazines,  and  papers 
of  the  day — among  the  latter  was  a  copy  of  The 
Evangelist.  The  box  was  then  laid  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  who  used  in  the  service  a  silver  trowel  which 
had  performed  a  like  office  in  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church 
of  Chicago.  Rev.  Dr.  Fewsmith  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
then  led  the  assembly  in  a  fervent  prayer,  after 
which  was  sung  a  hymn  composed  by  the  pastor. 
Then  followed  addresses  from  Rev.  S.  G.  Brown, 
D.D.,  Hon.  William  J.  Bacon,  Rev.  I.  O.  Best, 
Rev.  L.  J.  Sawyer,  Rev.  John  Harvey,  and  Rev. 
Anson  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  each  of  whom  was  happy 
in  the  utterance  of  thoughts  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  The  singing  was  by  the  combined  choirs 
of  the  two  churches,  under  the  leadership  of  Chor¬ 
ister  Hughes. 

Other  clergy  present  were  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow 
and  Rev.  T.  B.  Roth,  both  of  Utica,  and  Dr.  N. 
W.  Goertner  of  Clinton,  who  closed  the  delight¬ 
ful  services  with  the  benediction. 

As  the  walls  of  the  new  church  rise,  the  walls 
^  the  old  Oneida  factory  are  being  taken  down. 


bringing  into  full  view  the  largo  and  very  com¬ 
plete  mill  lately  erected  in  Its  rear.  As  this  mill 
give.s  the  promise  of  eniarged  business  and  of 
substantial  increase  of  population,  so  may  the 
new  church  edifice  bo  the  guarantee  of  increased 
usefulness  and  power  to  the  Presbvterian  society 
of  New  York  Mills.  C.  B.  A. 


BIGOTRY,  OR  SOMETHING  OF  THAT  SORT. 

The  scope  of  the  writer  extends  over  thirty 
years.  Thirty  years  ago  a  deacon  in  a  feeble  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  (whom  I  will  call  Irenicus)  sus¬ 
tained,  almost  alone,  a  Sabbath-school.  The 
heart  of  the  good  man  was  drawn  out  towards  a 
heathen  family  whom  I  will  call  the  Pingries. 
The  Children  of  that  family  were  wont  to  rove 
about  finding  the  squirrel-thickets  and  the  melon- 
patches  all  the  Sabbath  days.  Patient  effort  and 
wise  expedients  at  length  brought  the  Plngry  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  Deacon’s  Sabbath-school  and  trained 
them  to  better  courses. 

Time  has  wrought  such  changes  that  ancient 
men  who  know  their  historj-  are  constrained  to 
marvel.  The  Pingry  boys  matured  and  two  of 
them  now  flourish  In  the  Episcopal  Church.  What 
stamps  a  specialty  upon  this  case,  is  not  that 
these  boys  are  Episcopalians,  but  that  in  their 
own  estimation  they  are 

“  Wiser  than  their  teachers  are 
And  better  know  the  Lord.” 

At  any  rate  they  cannot  with  their  new  iight  wor¬ 
ship  with  Deacon  Irenicus  nor  with  any  of  his 
persuasion !  No,  the  Pingries  cannot  fellowship 
the  Irenica ! 

One  patriarchal  man  who  remembers  the  whole 
chapter  from  the  day  when  the  Pingries  wore 
taken  from  the  wild,  lifts  his  head  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  says  “The  case  of  the  Pingries  reminds 
me  of  that  clay  that  said  to  him  that  fashioned  it, 

‘  What  makest  thou  ?  ’  ”  As  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades,  so  in  the  present  time,  things  lugubrious 
lapse  and  blend  with  things  ludicrous. 

Wo  see  in  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  fam¬ 
ilies  bright  and  hopeful  boys.  A  season  of  ob¬ 
scuration  intervenes  and  those  boys  emerge  Rever¬ 
end  Fathers  in  God,  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  going  the  iand  over  and  testifying  with 
one  voice  night  and  day  with  many  tears  “’The 
Pingries  must  not  fellowship  the  Irenica.” 

Elpida. 


A  PLEASANT  RETREAT. 

Morey  Cabin,  Hemlock  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July,  1881. 

Mr.  Editor :  Not  many  of  your  readers,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  large  number  of  them,  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  this  always  picturesque,  and  now  popular. 
Summer  resort. 

Hemlock  Lake  is  the  fountain  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Rochester  Water-works,  and  is  situated 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  that  city.  It  is 
six  or  eight  miles  long,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  I  do  not  know  what  fraction  of  a  mile  in 
depth,  but  it  is  very  deep.  .  It  is  fed  largely  by 
springs  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  is  remarka¬ 
bly  clear,  pure,  and  cold.  The  hills  on  either  side 
are  very  high,  steep,  and  for  the  most  part  dense¬ 
ly  wooded,  and  furrowed  with  deep,  romantic 
glens.  The  hills  come  clo.se  down  to  a  clean 
gravel  and  shale  beach.  There  is  just  room 
enough  at  intervals,  on  points  and  bluffs,  for  cot¬ 
tages,  over  a  hundred  of  w'hich  are  already  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  lake,  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  very  populous. 

There  are  three  hotels  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  and 
one  at  the  head.  The  new  St.  James  Hotel  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake  is  finely  situated,  in  a  beautiful 
young  grove,  and  will  soon  bo  an  attractive  place 
for  visitors. 

Two  good  steam-yachts  make  the  tour  of  the 
lake  several  times  each  day,  and  j_seem  to  bo  well 
patronized. 

Visitors  here  are  a  long  way  from  a  cliurch.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  has  been  their  custom  to  have  a  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  preaching  service  at  some  point  on 
the  lake.  Yesterdaj'  afternoon  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  preaching  to  at  least  two  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  from  neighboring  cottages  and  the 
surrounding  country,  in  the  St.  James  grove. 
Next  Sabbath,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  we 
shall  have  a  similar  service  in  the  same  place, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 
The  grounds  are  already  provided  with  elaborate 
rustic  work  in  the  shape  of  seats,  a  kitchen  for 
picnic  parties,  a  band-stand,  and  an  ice-cream- 
stand  ;  and  the  proprietor  informed  me  this 
morning  that  he  should  have  a-  rustic  speaker’s- 
stand  put  up  before  another  Sabbath.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Brother  Ward  of  Dansville,  who  has 
a  cottage  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  has  held  a  Sab¬ 
bath  service  for  the  cottagers  there. 

The  character  of  the  visitors  here  is  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  respect  they  show  for  the  Sabbath 
day.  It  is  quite  generally  observed  as  a  day  of 
real  rest.  Surprisingly  few  sail  and  row-boats  are 
seen  on  the  lake,  and  I  have  seen  but  one  fishing 
party,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  steamboats  indeed 
make  their  usual  tours,  but  their  patrons  are 
chiefly  transients  from  the  surrounding  villages. 

Cottagers  are  supplied  with  ail  manner  of  pro¬ 
visions  by  grocery,  ice,  and  vegetable-boats.  Lake 
trout,  bass,  and  pickerel  can  be  caught  or  bought. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  really  sensible,  economical, 
delightful,  healthful,  and  moral  Summer  resort. 

L.  H.  M. 


Cuvrent  iSVifnto. 


PERSONAL,  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Father  McGinnity  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  President 
of  the  State  Total  Abstinence  Association,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  from  the  Menominee  Indians  in 
Shawano  county  for  badges  and  rules  with  which 
to  start  a  cold  water  society,  there  being  thirteen 
who  were  ready  to  abstain  from  “fire  water.” 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
monument  to  Gov.  Casweil,  the  revolutionar3'  war 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  took  place  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kingston,  in  that  State,  last  week,  and 
fully  10,000  people  were  present.  Senator  Vance 
delivered  an  address,  and  Gov.  Jarvis  made  a  stir¬ 
ring  speech.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  a  number 
of  soldiers  were  overcome.  One  of  them  drank 
two  glasses  of  iced  beer  and  died  on  the  ground. 

The  report  on  Civil  Service  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  Secretary  Windom,  recommends  in  sub¬ 
stance  a  return  to  the  civil  system  of  1873  as  it 
was  established  bj’  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
under  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  as  it  was  when  over¬ 
turned  by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  make  the  ne¬ 
cessary  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  and  for  examinations.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  report  of  Judge  French  do  not 
provide  for  an  original  selection  of  Government 
employes  on  the  political  plan,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  which  now  prevails  at  W'est 
Point  and  Annapolis.  On  the  contrary,  the  report 
recommends  that  all  appointees  be  selected  as  a 
result  of  competitive  examinations  of  a  sufficiently 
rigorous  character,  and  which,  it  is  claimed,  would 
practically  do  away  with  the  selection  of  Govern¬ 
ment  clerks  on  the  partj'  system. 

Three  men,  in  attempting  to  cross  Niagara  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  Falls,  got  befogged,  lost 
their  course,  and  were  swiftly  nearing  the  rapids. 
One  man  succeeded  in  anchoring  his  boat  and  was 
removed  the  next  morning.  The  others  drifted 
against  a  projecting  point  on  the  Canada  side, 
near  the  “  burning  spring,”  and  were  saved.  There 
was  great  excitement  over  their  adventures. 

An  old  mountaineer,  who  has  lived  in  Colorado 
and  about  Denver  for  twenty  years,  says  there  has 
been  less  snow  on  the  mountain  summits  this  Sum¬ 
mer  than  he  has  ever  known.  The  frequent  rain¬ 
storms  and  the  exceedingly  warm  weather  that 
have  prevailed  have  been  the  means  of  melting  it 


to  a  greater  extent  tlian  heretofore.  The  white- 
capped  mountains  have,  until  this  year,  been 
plainljr  observable  from  Denver,  but  a  glance  in 
that  direction  now  reveals  very  little  “  snow  cap.” 
The  almost  total  absence  of  snow,  as  viewed  from 
Denver,  is  very  remarkable. 

Three  women  were  standing  side  by  side  in  a 
dry  goods  store  of  London,  Ontario.  One  hung 
her  umbrella  bjr  the  handle  on  the  edge  of  the 
counter,  and  moved  away.  Another  laid  down 
her  poekotbook  whore  it  fell  into  the  umbrella  un¬ 
seen,  and  when  it  was  missed  the  third  woman 
was  accused  of  stealing  It,  searched  by  an  officer, 
and  finally  released  without  being  able  to  relieve 
herself  from  suspicion.  The  umbrella  was  rolled 
up,  with  the  lost  money  still  in  it,  and  only  after 
a  lapse  of  a  week  was  the  truth  revealed. 

Governor  Cornell  and  Controller  Wadsworth, 
acting  for  the  trustees  of  the  old  Capitol,  have  de¬ 
termined  that  it  shall  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
useless  expense  now  incurred  in  maintaining  that 
building.  Notice  has  therefore  been  given  to  the 
Adjutant-General,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Inspector-General,  that  they 
are  expected  to  vacate  their  several  offices  in  the 
old  Capitol  building,  on  or  about  tlie  first  day  of 
September,  and  that  quarters  will  be  assigned 
them  in  the  New  Capitol. 

Postmaster-General  James,  having  become  satis¬ 
fied  that  a  large  number  of  United  States  mail 
pouches  were  used  in  the  local  service  of  Canada, 
sent  two  inspectors  to  investigate  the  matter. 
They  report  that  at  every  Canadian  postofflee  they 
visited,  the  majority  of  the  mail  bags  and  pouches 
were  branded  “  U.  S.,”  and  at  Windsor  they  found 
United  States  mail  pouches  put  up  and  just  about 
to  bo  dispatched  for  Manitoba  and  the  far  pro¬ 
vinces  of  British  Columbia.  Several  of  the  mail 
bags  were  brought  back  bj’  the  inspectors.  On 
each  of  them  had  been  fastened  the  Canadian 
patented  device  for  locking  the  bags,  showing  tliat 
they  had  been  deliberately  appropriated  and  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  Canadian  repair  shops  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  local  service.  Many  thousands  of  those  bags 
and  pouches,  which  cost  $5  and  upwards,  have 
been  appropriated,  and  an  explanation  will  bo 
demanded. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

On  Thuradaj'  evening  Brooklyn  gave  a  public  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fireworks  (which  had  been  postponed 
from  the  Fourth  of  July)  in  thankfulness  for  the 
President’s  recoverj'  towards  health.  The  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  flags  and  bunting, 
and  the  display  of  lights  of  every  color  and  de¬ 
scription  from  the  City  Hall  was  brilliant.  Across 
the  granite  columns  in  front  of  the  Citj’  Hall  in 
gas  jot  scrollwork  were  the  words  “Praise  God, 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow,”  and  directly  above 
the  words  hung  a  fine  portrait  of  President  Garfield. 
Thousands  of  people  were  in  the  streets,  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  evidently  one  of  universal  gladness. 

The  efficiency  of  the  night  medical  service  which 
has  now  boon  established  a  year,  has  suggested  a 
similar  daj*  service.  Five  hundred  persons  have 
been  treated  the  past  year,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of 
$1,500.  None  but  the  best  doctors  (we  are  told) 
can  get  on  this  night  list,  and  the  people  who  re¬ 
quire  their  services  trust  them.  Dr.  Nagle,  the 
Registrar  of  Records  and  Vital  Statistics,  thinks  a 
daj’  service  could  bo  arranged  with  a  dollar  foe 
for  all  cases.  The  whole  subject  is  to  be  left  to 
Dr.  Nachtel,  who  planned  and  has  thus  far  direct¬ 
ed  the  matter  of  medical  attendance  at  night. 

A  good  deal  of  amusement  has  been  created 
during  the  past  week  by  fishing  with  a  hook  in  the 
Hudson  river,  for  sharks,  not  far  frojn  Washing¬ 
ton  Market.  One  was  caught  weighing  about  400 
pounds,  and  was  ten  feet  long. 

Thurlow  Weed  told  a  reporter  last  week  that  he 
had  never  ridden  on  the  elevated  railway ;  not,  said 
he,  on  account  of  any  principle  or  prejudice,  but 
time  is  no  object  to  me.  I’ve  all  the  time  there  is ; 
no  one  has  any  more,  and  it  "does  not  matter 
whether  it  takes  me  tenminutesor  half  an  hour  to 
go  down  town.  And  then,  since  of  late  years  my 
eyesight  has  been  so  impaired,  I  haven’t  cared  to 
climb  the  stairs  to  the  stations. 

During  services  in  the  Fourteenth-street  Church 
last  Sabbath  morhing,  there  was  a  strong  smell  of 
gas  in  the  room,  which  led  to  an  examination,  at 
the  close,  to  ascertain  the  place  of  leakage.  It 
was  found  in  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture-room 
which  is  used  as  a  library.  On  bursting  open  the 
door  (for  there  was  no  other  way  of  entrance)  the 
searchers  beheld  the  dead  body  of  the  sexton  of  the 
church  lying  on  its  face,  and  already  decomposing. 
The  room  was  full  of  gas,  which  was  escaping 
from  a  pipe  which  connected  with  a  small  gas- 
stove  tliat  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room  close  to 
the  wall.  The  stove  had  been  tipped  over,  appa¬ 
rently  bj’  the  sexton,  who  in  doing  so  broke  the 
pipe  and  allowed  the  gas  to  flow  out  freelj'.  It 
was  evident  that  the  man  had  been  suffocated. 
Although  not  generally  known,  he  had  occasional 
sprees,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  went  in  there  to 
sleep  when  intoxicated,  with  the  terrible  results 
indicated.  He  was  last  seen  on  the  Wednesdaj' 
night  before  at  the  prayer-meeting. 

The  Gravel  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  have  de¬ 
clared  dividend  No.  2  of  three  per  cent,  upon  its 
prcfeiyed  stock,  paj'able  August  25,  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  record  August  20.  The  company  offers  a 
limited  amount  of  its  preferred  stock  at  the  office 
of  the  Union  Investment  and  Promoting  Companj'. 

The  impositions  which  are  practiced  upon  peo¬ 
ple  are  almost  inconceivable,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  these  deceivers  are  often  women.  Here 
is  a  late  example : 

Last  week  a  well-dressed,  good-looking  woman, 
called  at  several  houses  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
told  a  sorrowful  story  to  the  effect  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  died  some  time  ago  and  left  her  desti¬ 
tute,  in  consequense  of  which  she  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  her  furniture  and  other  property 
until  all  she  had  left  was  her  wedding  ring,  which 
she  was  now  forced  to  try  to  sell  to  get  the  where¬ 
withal  to  support  herself.  The  wedding-ring  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  woni,  and  inside  was  marked 
“  18  k,”  to  indicate  its  fineness,  and  engraved  with 
the  initials  “  M.  C.”  She  wept  as  she  told  how  this 
was  the  last  souvenir  she  possessed  of  her  de¬ 
parted  husband,  and  how  it  grieved  her  to  part 
with  it.  It  was  said  to  be  worth  about  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars,  but  she  was  so  anxious  to  get  money  that  she 
would  sell  it  for  four  dollars.  Some  persons  who 
were  so  anxious  to  get  a  good  bargain  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor 
widow’s  necessities,  readily  bought  the  heavy  gold 
ring  for  four  dollars,  and  the  bereaved  one  went 
on  to  another  house,  where  she  told  the  same 
story,  exhibited  the  same  sort  of  a  ring,  and  met 
with  the  same  success.  One  of  the  buyers  chanced 
to  exhibit  his  bargain  to  a  neighbor,  who  pro¬ 
duced  one  precisely  similar,  engi-aved  initials  and 
all,  and  then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  them  that  in¬ 
stead  of  their  getting  the  best  of  the  “  poor 
widow,”  she  had  got  the  best  of  them.  Repairing 
to  a  jeweller’s,  the  rings  were  found  to  be  of  brass, 
worth  about  ten  cents  each.  The  woman  was  sub- 
sequentlj-  arrested  on  the  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses. 

CASUALTIES. 

On  the  2d  every  business  house  in  Truckee,  Cal., 
except  three,  besides  many  residences  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  flames,  which  raged  nearlj*  all  night. 
Loss  $350,000.  Building  has  already  commenced. 

News  comes  from  Mexico,  and  from  Socorro  and 
elsewhere  in  New  Mexico,  of  Indian  outbreaks  and 
bloodshed.  ^ 

From  $150,000  to  $200,000  was  lost  on  Sunday 
morning  by  the  burning  of  two  large  iron  mills  of 
the  Old  Colony  Iron  Company  at  East  Taunton, 
Mass. 

Seven  houses  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed 
in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  with  a  loss  of  $30,000, 
by  a  fire  which  started  in  the  shop  of  Fairchild 
and  Todd. 

An  extraordinary  casualty  by  lightning  occurred 
in  Darlington  county.  South  Carolina.  A  party  of 
twenty  white  men  who  had  been  at  work  on  the 
public  highway,  stopped  under  an  oak  tree  to  rest 
and  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun.  Clouds  were 
visible  at  a  distance,  but  in  that  immediate  local¬ 
ity  the  sun  was  shining.  One  of  their  number  had 


stepped  off  a  few  yards  for  water,  when  suddenly 
a  terrific  crash  startled  him,  and  turning  he  be¬ 
held  his  companions,  some  dead,  some  completely 
paralyzed,  and  others  severely  injured.  Four  were 
killed  outright.  Twelve  others  were  struck  and 
more  or  loss  stunned,  some  of  them  being  seri¬ 
ously  if  not  fatally  injured.  Soon  there  was  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  All  around  the  tree  lay  scat¬ 
tered  the  tools  with  which  the  men  had  been  work¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  possible  these  may  have  attracted 
the  electricity. 

July  28th  a  careless  soldier  dropped  a  lighted 
cigarette  while  in  a  powder  magazine  at  Mazntlan, 
Mexico,  with  truly  deplorable  results.  The  mag¬ 
azine  was  blown  to  atoms  and  the  whole  square 
round  about  wrecked.  Seventj’  bodies  wore  ex¬ 
humed  within  a  few  hours  after  the  catastrophe. 
Whole  families  were  caught  in  the  ruins.  The 
magazine  was  situated  quite  within  the  business 
section  of  the  city. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Liverpool  began  last  mouth  an  aqueduct,  to  be 
67  miles  long,  which  will  start  in  an  artificial  lake 
in  Wales,  a  mile  wide  and  five  miles  long,  pass 
under  a  mountain  by  a  tunnel  two  miles  long,  and 
pour  into  Liverpool  52,000,000  gallons  a  day.  This 
may  be  a  large  supply  for  an  English  city,  but  the 
Croton  aqueduct  already  supplies  nearly  twice  this 
to  New  York,  a  city  about  twice  the  size  of  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  and  New  York  feels  the  need  of  another  aque¬ 
duct.  Liverpool  has  another  water  supply,  but  it 
is  small. 

On  the  1st  the  House  of  Commons  “  named  ”  and 
suspended  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  for  using  offensive  language,  and  also  for 
disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Chair.  ‘Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cable  Mr.  Parnell  rose  and  interrupted 
Mr.  Gladstone  (as, the  latter  was  making  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  suspension),  and  said  he  would  not  go 
through  the  farce  of  awaiting  the  vote,  as  the 
Speaker  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion.  He  then  quitted  the  House.  The  motion 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  132  to  14.  Mr.  Parnell’s 
offence  was  in  persisting,  in  spite  of  the  Speaker’s 
ruling,  in  raising  the  question  of  the  Irish  political 
prisoners,  and  declaring  that  the  authoritj’  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  always  on  the  side  of  pow¬ 
er.  On  departing  Mr.  Parnell  said  “I  call  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  witness  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  refused 
us  the  freedom  of  discussion.”  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  never  before  heard  such  words 
used  in  the  House.  The  London  Times  looks  upon 
the  coming  Land  League  Convention  in  Dublin  as 
the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  to 
defeat  the  Land  Bill.  The  amendments  to  the  Land 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  successful,  would  de¬ 
stroy  its  character,  and  as  it  now  goes  back  to  the 
Commons,  will  be  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  most  exciting  scene  of  the  week  .in  London 
was  the  forcible  ejection  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the 
noted  free  thinker,  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  attempting  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath  and  getting  his  seat.  On  pushing 
through  the  door  of  the  lobby  he  was  confronted 
by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  Deputy-Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  and  a  force  of  police,  who  barred  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  shouting  that  he  was  there 
in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  his  constituents, 
flung  himself  upon  the  police  and  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  force  his  waj'  through  them.  He  was  eject¬ 
ed  into  Palace  Yard,  but  evading  the  police,  made 
another  rush  for  the  lobby  and  w'as  again  forcibly 
ejected.  Meantime  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  senior 
member  for  Northampton,  rose  in  the  House  to  a 
question  of  privilege,  and  moved  that  the  officials 
of  the  House  had  exceeded  their  authority  in  eject¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  the  lobby,  inasmuch  as  the 
order  of  the  House  onlj'  provided  for  his  exclusion 
from  the  chamber.  An  amendment  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  the  officials  was  carried  by  191  to  7. 
Mr.  Bright,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
admission.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  other  Liberals, 
left  the  House  before  the  division  was  taken.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  then  drove  off  to  Bow  street  and  applied 
for  summonses  against  the  officials  and  police, 
which  were  refused.  He  says  that  he  will  make 
another  attempt  to  take  his  seat,  this  time  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  followers,  and  that  the  House  will 
have  either  to  admit  him  or  order  his  arrest.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  must  now 
bo  treated  as  having  no  more  right  to  an  official 
seat  than  a  stranger. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  the  Irish  agitator  who  has  been 
confined  in  Kiimainham  jail,  was  unconditionally 
released  on  account  of  bad  health  last  Saturday 
night. 

On  Sunda}'  a  large  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Rome  to  urge  upon  the  Italian  Government  the 
abrogation  of  the  Papal  Guarantee  laws,  and  a 
disturbance  ensued,  when  the  police  refused  to 
allow  the  resolutions  to  be  put  to  a  vote.  Let¬ 
ters  were  read  from  Garibaldi,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Louis  Blanc. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  against  the  use  of  impure  or  sour  milk, 
always  a  fruitiul  source  of  cholera  infantum  and  Sum¬ 
mer  complaint.  All  artificial  foods  for  children,  requir¬ 
ing  milk  in  their  preparation,  are  open  to  this  objection. 
Nestle’s  Milk  Food  is  the  only  food  known  to  us  requir¬ 
ing  only  water,  and  which  can  be  used  from  birth  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  Ask  your  family  physician  about  it  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  country  or  seashore. 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH,  ) 

No.  5  Nassau  St.,  \ 

New  Yobk,  July  7,  1881.  ) 

In  answer  to  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  we  receive  deposit  accounts  of 
banks,  bankers,  business  firms  and  individuals,  we 
issue  this  circular  for  the  general  information  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  open  accounts  with  a 
private  banking  house  In  this  city. 

\Ve  are  prepared,  on  the  terms  mentioned  below, 
to  receive  the  accounts  of  responsible  parties  In 
good  standing. 

1.  Except  in  case  of  banks,  savings  banks,  or 
other  well  known  corporations,  or  of  individuals 
or  firms  whose  character  and  standing  are  already 
known  to  us,  we  require  satisfactory  references 
before  opening  an  aecount. 

2.  We  allow  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  average  monthly  balances  when 
the  same  amount  to  $1,000  or  over.  On  accounts 
averaging  less  than  $1,000  for  the  month  we  allow 
no  inteiest. 

3.  We  render  accounts  current,  and  credit  inter¬ 
est  as  above,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

4.  For  parties  keeping  regular  deposit  accounts 
with  us,  we  collect  and  credit  United  States,  rail¬ 
road,  and  other  coupons  and  dividends  payable  in 
this  city,  without  charge;  make  careful  inquiries, 
and  give  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  re¬ 
specting  investments  or  other  matters  of  financial 
interest  to  thorn ;  and  in  general  serve  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  use  to  them 
in  our  line  of  business. 

5.  We  do  not  discount  or  buy  commercial  paper, 
but  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  advances  to 
customers  and  correspondents  on  U.  S.  Bonds,  or 
other  first  class  and  marketable  securities. 

6.  All  deposits  are  subject  to  check  at  sight, 
without  notice. 

One  of  our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  we  give  particular  attention 
to  orders  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  in  person  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  on  Commis¬ 
sion. 

We  continue  to  buy  and  sell  direct,  without  com¬ 
mission,  all  issues  and  denominations  of  United 
States  Bonds  for  immediate  delivery  at  current 
market  rates,  and  make  exchanges  for  National 
Banks  in  the  Banking  Department  at  Washington, 
without  trouble  to  them. 

Our  ‘  Memoranda  Concerning  Government  Bonds’ 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  application. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Strengthens  the  system  by  quieting  the  nervous 
agitation. 

PuBE  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands  and  face  cured  by  using  Junipbb 
Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  New  York. 

iHonei? 

New  York,  Monday,  Augusts,  1881. 

The  bank  return  for  the  past  week  shows  a  loss 
of  $4,295,500  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $5,735,225  against  $11,566,450  at  this  time  last 
year  and  $6,752,050  at  the  Corresponding  period  in 
1879.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $1,436,- 
400;  the  specie  is  down  $4,532,500;  the  legal  ten¬ 
ders  are  decreased  $871,800;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $4,435,200,  and  the 
circulation  is  increased  $147,700. 

The  money  market  has  been  easy,  call  loans 
having  been  at  stereotyped  rates  of  2Ja3  per  cent, 
on  stocks  and  2a2|  per  cent,  on  Governments 
Time  loans  were  3i  to  5  per  cent,  for  ninety  days 
to  six  months,  and  prime  commercial  discounts 
were  in  demand  at  3a4|  per  cent. 

The  share  market  was  strong  early  in  the  week, 
on  various  favorable  rumors ;  but  later  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  trunk-line  conference  had  been 
postponed  to  the  present  week,  and  following  this, 
there  was  a  further  reduction  in  West-bound 
freights  which  started  a  selling  movement  and 
caused  the  early  improvement  to  be  partially  lost. 
But  in  the  final  transactions  there  was  a  return  to 
firmness  and  seme  recovery  in  prices,  the  week 
closing  with  a  strong  and  advancing  market. 

Government  bonds  were  firm  with  a  hardening 
tendency  to  prices  and  rather  more  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  demand.  During  the  week  there  were  con¬ 
siderable  purchases  of  the  five  per  cent,  coupon 
bonds  called  for  Aug.  12  at  lOlJ.  They  will  then 
realize  101.40  for  the  holders,  and  as  the  extended 
bonds  are  selling  at  102  and  upwards,  there  is  a 
clear  profit  in  buying  the  maturing  issue  at  lOli. 
Railroad  bonds  were  dull.  ^ 

In  the  line  of  dry  goods  there  was  an  increased 
business  in  the  leading  styles  of  domestic  eottona 
and  woollens,  and  foreign  goods  were  also  taken 
quite  freeiy.  In  addition  to  the  out-of-town  job¬ 
bers  present  in  the  market  many  retail  buyers  ar¬ 
rived  and  the  jobbing  trade  showed  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  market  is  firm  for  nearly  ail  fabrics 
and  a  confident  feeling  prevails  as  to  the  future. 
At  the  Produce  Exchange  there  was  a  liberal  ex¬ 
port  movement  in  flour,  and  some  grades  show  an 
advance.  Wheat  and  corn  were  higher,  with  con¬ 
siderable  buoyancy  at  intervals.  At  the  Cotton 
Exchange  futures  have  fluctuated  frequently,  but 
closed  w’ithout  much  change  from  the  prices  cur¬ 
rent  a  week  ago.  In  provisions  the  speculative 
movement  in  lard  subsided  somewhat,  but  the 
provision  market  generally  fluctuated  frequently 
between  firmness  and  depression.  In  the  grocery 
trade  Rio  coffee  has  advanced  on  a  more  active 
business ;  teas  have  been  firm,  and  sugars  steady 
for  refined  and  weaker  for  raw. 

The  advance  of  President  Garfield  towards  re¬ 
covery  during  the  past  week  has  not  been  rapid, 
but  all  that  the  physicians  looked  for.  Two  or 
three  nights  he  has  slept  without  anodynes.  On 
Monday  another  operation  was  successfully  per¬ 
formed  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  pus.  TKe  Ex¬ 
cision  extended  downward  and  forward,  making  a 
counter  opening  into  the  track  of  the ylmll  below 
the  margin  of  the  twelfth  rib.  The  President 
bore  the  operation  well. 

Last  Friday  Mayor  King  of  Philadelphia  ap¬ 
pointed  four  colored  policemen.  This  is  a  decided 
change  from  the  usual  order  of  things. 

Mr.  Orville  Grant,  brother  of  General  Grant, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  died  on  Friday. 

The  hot  term  of  nearly  a  week  was  broken  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  by  pleasant  showers.  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  were  the  hottest  of  the  Summer 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  city  (Friday)  the 
thermometer  marked  94  degrees.  At  Troy  it  was 
1(X);  Poughkeepsie,  97;  Boston,  96;  Hanover,  N. 
H.,  102;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  99 J;  Chicago,  96. 
There  were  many  cases  of  sunstroke,  and  labor 
for  several  hours  was  largely  suspended. 

The  course  of  the  stock  mai'ket  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Adams  Express  . . 
American  Express. 


American  District  Telegraph.. 

Boston  Water  Power . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Bapids  and  North. 


C  ,  C.,  C.  and  I  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 


C.,  C.  and  I.  C. 


Chicago  and  Northwest. 


Chicago,  HU.  and  St.  Paul  pref... 
Chicago,  Buck  Island  and  Pacifle. 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Colorado  Coal . 


Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western.... 


E.  Tonn.,  Va.,  and  Oa.  B.  B... 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 


Lake  Shore . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western. 
Long  Island  Ballroad 
Louisville  and  Nashvllh 
Little  Pittsburg . 


Missouri  Paclhc 


Marietta  and  Cln.  3d  prel. 


Mobile  and  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  'Texas. 
Morris  and  Essex . . . 


New  York  Elevated. 


Ohio  Central 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  preL. 
Ontario  and  Western . 


Paclflc  Mall. 
Panama  . . . . 


Quicksilver . . 

Quicksilver  pref . 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg. 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  and  san  Franoisoe  pref. 


St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref. 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific  .  . 

United  States  Express . 


Wabash,  8t.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref. 
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